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From THE CENTURY CO.’S Catalogue 


A CLASSIFIED LIST 
OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


HERE has never been a time when it was more important to offer children excellent books for 
home reading The problem of attracting 


the young to literature has changed within two 


decades. The yellow newspapers are shrieking in our streets. The yellow magazines, streaked, 
speckled, and spotted, catch the eye at every corner. The temptation to fritter away time and energy 
on seraps and snippets, which are always vociferous and frequently amusing, has never been so over 
whelming. The parent who would erect some barrier against this engulfing flood must have in his 


own house books of strength and vitality. He must h 


av 


a library that is something better than a 


literary catch-all.""—From an editorial in the New York Evening Post. 


Most of the books named here have been recommended by educators and will 
be found in lists chosen by numerous boards of education for school libraries. 


FOR CHILDREN 

The Journey Book 
By De Witt Clinton Falls. Board cover in 
color. Pictures on every page. Quarto. $1.00, 
A delicious nonsense book, of quite original con- 
ception and execution, designed for very little 
folk, but certain to delight children of all ages. 


When I Grow Up 


Pictures and verses by W. W. Denslow. 24 
full pages in color. 24 full-page half-tones, with 
chapter headings, tail-pieces, and marginal draw 
ings. Square 8vo, cloth binding. $1.00 net, 
postage 12 cents. The cleverest record yet set 
down of a healthy lad’s nebulous dreams of what 
he would like to be when he grows up—an autoist 
one day, a clown another, a hunter, a base-ball 
player, cowboy, pirate, ete. Big boys and girls 
as well as little ones will chuckle over its pages 
of jolly rhymes and pictures—some of them are 
very clever caricatures—beautifully reproduced in 
full color. 


The Spring Cleaning 

The Cozy Lion 

Queen Silver-Bell 
Racketty-Packetty House 


Four books of fairy stories by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. Illustrated in full color by Harrison 
Cady Cloth Square. 60 cents each. Age, 6 
to 12. Delicious fairy stories, appealing to every 
child (and grown-ups too). ‘‘Silver-Bell,”’ the 
fairy queen, is in them all. 


The Happychaps 

Verses by Carolyn Wells, with pictures by 
Harrison Cady YVuarto 150 pages. $1.50. 
A new kind of a “Brownie” book, telling of the 
pranks of a new and nimble race of fairy people. 


Father and Baby Plays 


By Emilie Poulason, author of “Nursery Finger 
Plays.” ete Illustrations, songs, music etc 
Quarto. 100 pages. $1.25. Age, 1 to 6. Teach 
ing father, mother, and babies how to play te 
gether. 


The Bible for Young People 


Arranged from the King James Version. Quar 
to. 475 pages With illustrations from the old 
masters $1.50. Age, 3 to 12. Prepared with 
the special object of making the Bible more inter 
esting and attractive to boys and girls. Genealo 
gies and doctrines have been omitted, as well as 
such parts as careful parents are apt to omit 
when reading the Bible aloud to their children 
The work is put into new divisions, each incident 
or story forming a chapter as in a secular book, 
and the life of Jesus is put together in a con 
tinuous account taken from the four Evangelists 


UNDER TWELVE 
Captain June 


By Alice Hegan Rice, author of “Mra. Wiggs.” 
Illustrated by Weldon. Square l2mo. 120 pages. 
$1.00. Age, 6 to 12. The story of a dear little 
American lad in Japan, 


When Life is Young 


By Mary Mapes Dodge. l2mo. $1.25. Age. 
3 to 10. Some of Mrs. Dodge's brightest poems 
for little readers. 


Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales and Stories 

New Memorial Edition, translated from the 
Danish by H. L. Brekstad, with 250 illustrations 
by Hans Tegner, and an introduction by Edmund 
Gosse. Imperial quarto. 500 pages. Rich cloth 
binding. $5.00. Age, 8 upward For a really 
exquisite present, this edition of Andersen's Fairy 
Tales cannot be improved upon. The preparation 
of the illustrations has occupied eleven years, and 
the book is a memorial to Andersen. 


Josey and the Chipmunk 


By Sydney Reid. Pictures by Mise Cory 
l2mo. 301 pages. $1.50. Age, 8 to 14 One 
of the fanciful adventure books of the “Alice in 
Wonderland” class. Full of innocent fun. Whole- 
some and entertaining. 


Topsys and Turvys 

By Peter Newell. $1.00 net; $1.11 by mail 
Age, 3 to 12. <A picture book of a unique char 
acter. Hold the book in one position for one 
picture; invert it and behold! another one entirely 
different. 


A New Baby World 


Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. Quarto. Charm 
ingly illustrated. $1.50 Age, 3 to 8. Another 
hook of the best selections from Sf. Nicholas with 
some older favorites for the little folks. The best 
rhymes, jingles, and pictures 


A Book of Cheerful Cats and 
Other Animated Animals 

By J. G. Francis Oblong. 6% x 9%. $1.00. 
Age, 3 to 12 Drawings and verses about the 
queerest and most grotesque animals. Appreci 
able by children, but essentially funny to all ages. 


Marjorie and Her Papa 

(New Edition.) By Capt. Robert IH. Fletcher 
Illustrated by Birch. $1.00 Age. 3 to 12. 
Quaint humor, real childlike fun, good pictures. 
A book that will be read, until it is learned by 
heart Deserves to be among the classics for 
children. 
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Some Strange Corners of 
Our Country 

By Charles F. Lummis. 
and other pictures. Lomo. 
Describing out-of-the-way 
States. 


Chris and the Wonderful Lamp 


Ry ilbert Illustrated by 
l2me. $1.50, 16. A modern 
Nights’ story. 


Sindbad Smith & Co. 


By Albert Stearns. Lilustrated by Birch. l2mo. 
$1.50 Age, 10 to 16. Sindbad fhe Sailor be 
comes the partner of a modern American boy. 


Baby Days 


Colored 
$1.50, 


wonders 


frontiapiece 
ige, 8 to 16 


in the United 


Birch. 
Arabian 


Stearna, 
Age, 10 to 


Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. Quarto. Fully 
lustrated 192 pages. $1.50 Age, 3 to 8 
Just the very best stories, jingles, rhymes, and 
pictures, selected from St. Nicholas to read aloud 


to the very youngest. 


Queen Zixi of Ix 


By L. Frank Baum, author of “The Wizard of 


Or Nearly one hundred pictures in color and 
tint by Frederick Richardson Cloth $1.50 
Age, 8 to 14. An old-fashioned fairy tale, full of 


extravagances that will delight young 


impossible 
A feast of fun and fancy, 


folks everywhere. 


The Brownie Books 


By Palmer Cox. Quarto. Fully “illustrated. 
Each $1.50. Age, 3 to 8 A perennial delight. 
There are ten volumes now, each a separate 


pleasure 
THE 
BROWNIES 


Browntes’ LATEST ADVENTURES. 
ABROAD. 


Tut Browntes at Home. 

ANOTHER BROWNIE Book. 

Tue Browntes: THerr Book. 

Tue Browntes Around THE Wor-p. 

Tue Browntes Turoven THE UNton, 

Tue BROWNIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

THe Brownte Primer. Cloth. 40 cents net, 

Tue CLowN IN BROWNIETOWN. 
Boards. $1.00. 


Santa Claus on a Lark 


By Rer Washington Gladden. Illustrated 
Small quarto. $1.25. ige, to 14. Christmas 
stories for little folks, with the real Christmas 
flavor. 

Geographical Stories 
A series of six volumes, containing stories of 


adventure, travel, and description covering differ 
United all of them 


ent sections of the States 
from St. Nicholas. 200 pages each. Cloth. Il 
lustrated, 65 cents net. Age, 8 to 14, 
Historical Stories 

A series of five books, made up entirely from 
St. Nicholas magazine, containing interesting and 
instructive stories, Revolutionary, Indian, Civil 
War, Colonial, and “Our Holidays.” 200 pages 
each. Cloth bound. Illustrated, 65 cents net. 


Age, 8 to 14. 


Stories from the Ancient World 
and Middle Ages 


A new collection in six volumes of “Retold from 


St. Nicholas.” Each 12mo, 200 pages. 65 centa 
net each volume. The choice of the best in Sf. 
Nicholas magazine during the last thirty years, 
of stories, both historical and legendary, of the 
Ancient World and of the Middle Ages The 
illustrations are notably fine, by some of the best 
artists of the day, and there are fifty in each 


volume, 


Fairy Stories: Retold from 
St. Nicholas 


Stories, rhymes, 1 pictures from St. Nicholas 
magazine 200 s. Cloth 65 cents net, 
Age, 4 te 12. 

Animal Stories 

A series of six volumes, edited by M. H. Carter, 
containing the best animal stories which have 
appeared in St. Nicholas magazine fhout 200 
pages Cloth bound Illustrated and sell for 65 
cents net each lige, 8 to 14 
Famous Legends 

fdapted for children by Emeline G Crom 
melin l2me 196} pages 10 lustrations 60 
cents net Lue R fo 14 The leading folk lore 
of nine countries forty-two legends in all 
valuable and interesting collection, full of excite 
ment and quaint fancies 
The Wonder Book of Horses 

By James Baldwin 12me 2°60 pages 10 

illustrations. 75 cents net. Age. 9 te 15. Stories 
selected from “The Horse Fair’ for their educa 
tional value as well as for their charm as nar 
ratives. 

Prince Little Boy 
and Other Tales Out of Fairyland By Dr. 8, 
Weir Mitchell, Richly illustrated 
$1.50. 

From 8 to 16 
The League of the Signet-Ring 

A sequel to “The Lass of the Silver Sword,” 
by Mary Constance Du Bois 13 full-page illus 
trations by Relyea l2mo 191 pages $1.50 
A fresh and charming story of young folks who 
have many good times and who stand each 
other loyally in time of trial. 

The Lass of the Silver Sword 

By Mary Constance Du Boia, author of “Elinor 
irden, Roualist.”” ete 22 dlustrations bu 
l2mo 415 pages $1.50 is a of 
girls and boys, for girls and beys-——quite ovt of 
the ordinary in its jollity and its mar real ad 
ventures—the scenes set first in a girls’ boarding 
school and later in an Adirondack camp 
From Sioux to Susan 

Bu VeClelland Daulton authe of 

*Fritzi ete 22 full-page ustrations by Bessie 
Collina Pease pages rhe 
freshness of spring days, the joy of ing life, 
the gladness of “the golden age ire n this 
book—the story of a family’s happ home life 
and of a brave, madeap girl's days of storm and 
stress as she fights her faults 
Fritzi 

By Agnes MeClelland Daulton Illustrated by 
Florence E Storer l2mo 417 pages $1.50 
A story of rare charm and tender sentiment 
the Louisville Courier-Journal says that any 
thing more pleasing has hardly been seer since 
the vogue of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy The Out 
look says that “the fresh natural style, the un 

usual setting of the pretty story, and the satis 
factory illustrations combine to make the book 


unique 
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Abbie Ann 
By Ge 
Lou 


orge Madden Martin, author of “Emmy 
iilustrated by Relyea (frontispiece in 
color) Lome 250 pages $1.50 Abbie Ann 
is very real, very human, and a deliciously lovable 
little girl, whose story is told with a tender, sym 
pathetic touch 


Lucy and Their Majesties: A 
Comedy in Wax 


L. Farjeon Illustrated 
d George Varian 
Just imagine all 


by Fanny Y. 

350 pages. 
Madame Tussaud’s wax 
restored to life and trying to straighten 
out the love-affairs of a pretty English maiden, 
and you have just a suggestion of the fun and 
remance here. 


Elinor Arden, Royalist 

Bu Mary Constance Du Bois, Illustrations by 
Renda l2me 283 pages $1.50 story of 
seventeenth century young life that cannot fail 
to please readers young and old, with its touches 
of war and romance, adventure and devotion. 


Thistledown 

By Mra. C. V. Jamison Small quarto. 
panes 13 dlustrations by W. Benda $1.50 
This is a new story by the author of “Lady Jane,’ 
and is for beth boys and girls. Its seene is laid 
in New Orleans, its hero a young acrobat. 


The Land of Pluck 

By Mary Dodge A series of 
stories and sk chiefly of Holland 
ilustrated $1.50. A book for thought 
ful and appreciative girls, and having the charm 
for which Mrs. Dodge is famous. 


Mother and Daughter 

ty Mrs. Burton Chance. lémo., 250 pages. 
$1.00 net, postage 7 Helpful counsel for 
young girls regarding health of mind and body, 
character-building, self-control, special problems, 


ete. ~ 
Quicksilver Sue 


By Laura Richards, 
January.” Showing the effect of lack of dis 
cipline upon a child's character. l2moa. 177 
pages. $1.00 A genuine and wholesome story 
of American life, with no lack of the fun that is 


to be expected from this popular author. 


Denise and Ned Toodles 


By Gabrielle BE. Jackson A 
avl and her pets Itlustrated bu Reluyea. $1.25 
This book is fer animal-lovers, since “Ned 
Toodles” is a pony, and he is only one of a num 
ber of pets. Children who like “sunshiny” books 
will like this 


Pretty Polly Perkins 

By Gabrielle BE. Jackson, author of “Denise and 
Ned Toodles.” Illustrated by Reluea l2me, 293 
pages. $1.50. This is about a little country girl 
with a love for drawing, and of her friendship for 
a lame girl who comes from the city. It is senti 
mental, in a wholesome way, and has some excit 
ing incidents 


Miss Nina Barrow 


Buy Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
for girls by a favorite writer Ttlustrated buy R 
B. Birch 1l2mo 245 pages. $1.25 Deals with 
a spoiled young girl, and incidentally compares 
English with American systems of training chil 
dren. Good for children who like a little harm 
less mischief. 


notables 


prose 


Richly 


Mapes 
etches, 


l2me 


cents 


author of “Captain 


story about a little 


A atrong story 


Eight Girls and a Dog 


By Carolyn Wells. Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 
l2mo 268 pages. $1.00 A jolly story for girls 
Eight real girls go a-summering and keep house 
at the sea-shore. This house is significantly called 
“Hilarity Hall.” 


The Wyndham Girls 


By Marion Ames Taggart. Illustrated by C. M. 
Relyea. 303 pages. $1.50. This story 
is that rare thing, a wholesome, clever book for 
young girl readers. Some rich girls are suddenly 
reduced in circumstances and set about making 
a home for themselves and their mother. 


Toinette’s Philip 


By Mre. C. V. Jamison. Illustrated hy Reginald 
Birch Small quarto $1.50 Another book of a 
similar style, containing an accurate study of life 
and characters in New Orleans. 


Betty’s Happy Year 


A companion volume to “The Story of Be 
by Carolyn Wells. pictures by Birch. 

325 pages $1.50 A happy story of a happy 
winsome girl's happy home and happy holidaying 
in the year following her finding of her home and 
her mother. 


The Story of Betty 


By Carolyn Wells. Illustrated by Birch. 12mo. 
275 pages. $1.50 A lively, jolly sort of volume, 
telling how a little girl came into a large for 
tune, and used it in buying herself a ready-made 
set of relatives. 


Lady Jane 


By C. V. 
nald Birch. $1.50 This 
beautiful and lovable child, tragically bereft and 
lost among strangers in a strange city; and it 
can unhesitatingly recommended as a charm 
ing, touching, interesting story. It is worthy of 
any author for children; and it has an almost 
phenomenally large sale, year after year. 


Tilustrated by Regi 
is the tale of a rarely 


Jamison. 


he 


A Frigate’s Namesake 


By Alice Balch Abbot. Illustrated by Varian. 
l2me. 204 pages. $1.00. This volume is one 
long breath of patriotism The little heroine, un 
able in any other way to show her love and admi 
ration for the United States Navy, resolves that 
at least she can know about the brave deeds re 
corded by history to the credit of our blue-jackets. 


FOR BOYS 
From 12 to 16 


The Young Railroaders 

By F. Lovell Coombs. 26 full-page illustrations 
by F. B. Masters 12mo. 380 pages. $1.50 
A new kind of adventure story, the experiences 
of two youthful railroad employees, who, by 
keeping their heads in time of peril and using 
their wits, save trains, foil burglars, and have 
many unusual and worth-while adventures. 


Three Years Behind the Guns 
By L. G. T. 


INustrated by Jorgensen and from 
photographs 12mo. 300 pages. $1.50 “The 
true chronicles of a ‘diddy-hox'" set down by a 
boy who ran away to sea. A record at first-hand 
of life on a modern American man-of-war. The 
best story of sea-life since “Two Years Before the 
Mast.” 
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Pinkey Perkins: Just a Boy 
By Captain Harold Hammond, U. 8. A Illus: 
by George Varian l2mo 325 pages 
The story of a mischievous American lad 
with plenty of fun in his make-up. 


Further Fortunes of 
Pinkey Perkins 

By Captain Harold Hammond, U. 8. A., author 
of “Pinkew Perkins: Just a Bou.” Illustrated bu 
Varian l2mo 400 pages $1.50 A second 
book about Pinkey Perkins, the adventures of a 
natural, healthy-minded lad in a country town 
Grown folks like to read it 


The Swordmaker’s Son 

By William O. Stoddard. Illustrated by Varian 
$1.50 A dramatic story of life in the Holy 
Land at the beginning of the Christian era 


Baby Elton, Quarter-back 
By Leslie W. Quirk Illustrated 
This is a rattling good story of a 
lege athlete, the kind of hero who 
become every young reader's idol 


Kibun Daizin, or From Shark-Boy 
to Merchant Prince”’ 

By IMustrations 
Varian l2mo 175 pages $1.25 
the world over; and this Japanese lad of 
the eighteenth century was not unlike, in thought 
and feeling, an American boy of to-day Ameri 
ean lads will be interested and thrilled by the 
story of how a poor boy fought his way to wealth 
and honors, 


Daddy Jake 

ty Joel Chandler Harris, author 
Remus Illustrated by 
l2mo. $1.25. Every 


expect from Uncle Remus 


Tom Paulding 

By Brander Matthews A story of 
treasure in York Illustrated 12 
pages Particularly interesting to 
York boys, as it deals with the Revolutionary 
tory of the upper part of the city. 


A Boy of the First Empire 
By Elbridae Brooks Finely 
l2mo $1.50 Deals with the most 
ried of Napoleon's military career, and 
young hero to the person of the 


The White Cave 


By William O. Stoddard Life and 
in Australia Illustrated $1.50 Owing to 
novelty of its field reader is treated to a 
tinual series of unexpected incidents 


Two Biddicut Boys 
By J T Trowbridge 


Roaers l2 mo 286 pages 
story by a favorite writer 


The Cruise of the Dazzler 


By Jack London Illustrated bu M. J 
4 $1.00 A true 


l2mo 250 pages 
the dash of the waves and the creak of 


The Boys of the Rincon Ranch 


Ry IT. &. Canfield IWustrated by Martin Jus 
tice l2mo, 249 pages. $1.00. Two New York 
school-bovs visit their Texan cousin and have 
some real—not “dime novel''—adventure. 


too 


bev 


l2mo. $1.25 
fine young col 
will quickly 


CGensai bu Georae 
tovs are 


boys 


stories 
what 
best 


reader will know 


One his 


huried 
254 
New 


me 


lustrated 
exciting pr 
brings the 
Emperor 


close 


adventure 
the 


con 


Illustrated by W 1 
$1.50 A capital 


Burnes 
sea-story, with 


timber 


The Horse Fair 
By James Baldwin 
$1.50 The interesting story of a who 

in imagination, all the famous horses of the 

A perfect encyclopedia of histori 
legendary 


The Junior Cup 


By Allen French 


Richly dtlustrated Rre 
meets, 
world 


and 


boy 


horses 


Illustrated b J. Re 
bright, 
laid in 


sen 
pages $1.50 


the whiel 


meuer 12m 
strong book 
a summer camp 


Sir Marrok 

By Allen French. IWustrated bu Beri 
llme pages $1.00 
romance of the Britain of King 
Round Table 


The Story of Marco Polo 

Bu Noah Brooks INustrated bu D 
250 pages S150 Retold in an inte 
from the inal A book in wil 
will take keenest 


delight 
Boys’ Book of Sports 
By Maurice Thompson Artie 
Fishing, Archery, Photograph 


for boys scene of 


\ 
Arthur 


orig 
the 


paudes 


The Lakerim Cruise 


Bu Rupert Hughes, author 
Ithletie Club The Dozen fi 
12 full-page Relyuva 
pages #1 book 
Lakerim 
and all the 
and had all 


illustrations by 
50 The best 

how one of the 
others went after | 
kinds of adventures 


canoe, 


The Lakerim Athletic Club 


lively storu of trach 
thes With 20 Hustration 


and field Rupe 
Relyvea 12) 


The Dozen from Lakerim 


‘The Lakerim Athletie 
INustrated by Re 
appeal to the athletic 
form what they pre 
these are suited 
boys from eight upward 


1 Sequel to 
Rupert Hughes 
rhese two 
teach in 
ciples 


ved 

volumes 
story 
lence 


say, 


sent 
ilso to 


readers 


Tommy Remington’s Battle 
Bu Burton Tilustrated 
Reluca me 257 Phe 


a coal-miner's education 


The Prize Cup 


Bu J 7 Trowbridge Illustrated bu Reluea 
l2 mo 23 pages $1.50 r ridge 
never fails plot that fixes the inter 
est of voung Both of these book are 
puzzles only very end 


Jack Ballister’s Fortunes 


Ry Howard Pyle 
With fifteen full-page illustrations b 
A romance dealing with the 
the Atlantic early in the 


Electricity for Everybody 

By Philip Atkinson 100 illustrations 
240 pages $1.50 Just what non-scientific read 
ers (boys especially) want to give them readable 
information of the nature and uses of electricity 
Its information is put in the 
sistent with clearness, fullness 
tifle accuracy; and the work 
brought fully up to date 


Nterenson 
pages S100 


son's fight for an 


to construct a 
readers 


solved at the 


pages 00 

the author 
that infested 
eighteenth century 


pirates 


coast 


simplest way con 
and strict scien 
has been recently 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Over 12 Years of Age 


Kingsford, Quarter 


By Ralph Henry Barbour, author of “The 
Crimson Sweater,” “Harry's Island,” ete. 14 
full-page illustrations by Relyea. 12mo. 326 
pages $1.50 An entertaining and wholesome 
story of the care-free, jolly life at a boys’ board- 
ing-school, where foot-ball is the most important 
thing in life—to the boys. 


Captain Chub 

By Ralph Henry Barbour. 23 full-page illus 
frations by Reluyea 400 pages $1.50 
This is the latest, and perhaps the best, of the 
wholesome “Crimson Sweater’ series, telling how 
the “Jolly Four’ cruise up and down the Hud 
son, stopping on shore for all sorts of adventures, 
getting mixed up with a rebbery and a camp of 
gipsies, and having lots of fun all around. 


The Crimson Sweater 

By Ralph Henry Barbour. Illustrated by 
Relueca l2mo 150 pages. $1.50. There is not 
a dull page in this book. It is chiefly a story of 
athletics, but it is also a fine study of boy and 
girl life 


Tom, Dick, and Harriet 


Bu Ralph Henry Barbour, author of “The 
Crimson Sweater’ Illustrated by Reluea l2mo 
350 pages. $1.50. <A healthy, happy book, with 
plenty of stirring scenes. 


Harry’s Island 

Buy Ralph Henry Barbour, author of “The 
Crimson Sweater.” Itlustrated by Reluea. 12moe. 
$1.50 A first-rate story for boys (and girls too). 
Continuing some of the same characters in the 
above. 


A Son of the Desert 


By Bradley Gilman 16 illustrations by Thorn- 
ton l2meo 350 pages $1.50 The scene is 
laid in Egypt, where the hero, the son of a 
Bedouin sheik, after being befriended by a young 
American boy, repays his obligation in a thrilling 
manner The story is crowded with interesting 


incidents and stirring descriptions, including an 
account of a terrific sand-storm, and a capture 
by brigands who are outwitted by an explosion 
of dynamite, and a subterranean escape. 


The Boys’ Life of Ulysses S. Grant 


By Helen Nicolay 16 full-page illustrations. 
pages. $1.50. A worthy companion 
volume to Miss Hay’'s classic “Boys’ Life of Lin 
coln’’—a narrative of fascinating spirit and 


action, as well as ef historic authority and value. 


Famous Indian Chiefs 
I Have Known 

Ry Major-General O. O. TIoward, TU. S. A. Tl 
lustrated by Varian and from photographs. 1l2mo 
300 pages $1.50 How General Howard made 
war upon and made friends with the most noted 
Indian chiefs of the United States. 


The Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln 


By Helen Nicolay Illustrated bu Hambidge 


and others l2me 317 pages $1.50 A book 
which every American boy and girl should read. 
Based upon the standard life of Lineoln by 
Nicolay and Hay—a vivid and inspiring narra- 
tive 


The Book of the Ocean 

By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated. Square o 
taro. 275 pages. $1.50. A treasure-house of 
facts, fancies, and legends relating to the salt sea 
The volume is attractively illustrated. 


St. Nicholas Book of Plays 


Fully illustrated. l2mo 23 pages. $1.00 
A collection of plays and operettas, with songs, 
music, ete., selected from the files of St. Nicholas 


Mary’s Garden and How it Grew 

By Frances Duncan lilustrated. Square 
l2mo $1.25 An interesting and helpful book 
for both girls and boys, for it tells all the prac 
tical details of garden-making in the form of a 
story. 


Barnaby Lee 


By John Bennett, author of “Master Skylark.” 
1l2meo, 454 pages, including 34 full-page illustra 
tions bu Clyde O. DeLand $1.50. The time and 
scene of this book bring its young hero to New 
Amsterdam during the sway of doughty Peter 
Stuyvesant. Full of excitement for old and 
young 


St. Nicholas Christmas Book 

Square &vro 218 pages. $1.50 A selection 
of the most striking Christmas steries and poems 
that have appeared in the St. Nicholas magazine. 
St. Nicholas Songs 


Edited by Waldo S. Pratt. Size of page, 9 «12 


inches. 200 pages 112 sengs 145 Wlustrations, 
Cloth, $2.00; beards, $1.25 These songs are not 
sold separately, Original music by thirty-two 


composers, written for words from the St. Nich- 
olas magazine 


The Book of Children’s Parties 


By Mary and Sara White, with drawings by 


Fanny VY. Cory Small 1l2me £1.00 net, postage 
7 cents A volume whose tit'e explains itself \ 


hook not only for the home, but for the kinder 
garten. With many illustrations from photographs 
and drawings 


The Jungle Book 


By Rudyard Kipling. IPlustrated. l2me. 3038 
pages. $1.50. Wonderful stories of the Indi: 


jungle; “unique in literature and perfectly de 
lightful in spirit." Every bey and girl should 
own this book It is a classic One may find 


fault with some writers of books about animals 
but no one has ever found fault with Mr. Kipling 
and his Jungle Books New edition, thin paper 
flexible red leather covers, $1.50 net, postage & 


cents. 


The Second Jungle Book 


By Rudyard Kipling 325 pages, uniform with 
Mr. Kipling’s original Jungle Book With numer 
ous decorations $1.50 A new collection of 
Jungle stories, completing the series. Who does n't 
know the Jungle Books? Has Kipling yet done 
anything better? New edition, thin paper, flex 
ible red leather covers. $1.50 net, postage & 
cents. 


Imaginotions 

By Tudor Jenks. A series of fanciful tales, ré 
printed from St. Nicholas Richly illustrated. 
Size, 8% x 7 inches. 230 pages. $1.50. 


The Boy and the Baron 

By Adeline Knapp. Illustrated by Bernard Ro 
senmever l2mo. 210 pages $1.00 The young 
hero, Wulf, wins the hearts of both boys and girls 
by his bravery and devotion. 
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Art Crafts for Beginners 


By Frank G Sanford. 
pages Illustrated by the author 
postage 9% cents A complete manual 
working, pyrography, sheet-metal working 
work, book-binding, clay modeling, basketry, 
work, and weaving 


The Boys’ Book of Model Aéroplanes 


By Francis Arnold Collins Many 
12me pages. $1.20 postage extra, All 
about how to make aégoplane models and how to 
fly them—a helpful and fascinating book for boys 
of all s 


l2mo 
$1.20 
on 


Square 
net 
wood 
leather 
bead 


pictures 


500 net 


re 
ag 


Magicians’ Tricks 


Bu Henry Hatton and Adrian Plate 

Ovér 250 illustrations. 
net, postage extra Full instruc 
tions how to perform successfully all kinds of 
familiar and unfamiliar tricks A book to supply 
plenty of entertainment. 


Pueblo Indian Folk-Lwre Stories 


By Charles P. Lummis. Mlustrated by George 
Wharton Edwards. 12 mo. 257 pages $1 
A new edition of the book (for some time out of 
print) formerly issued title, rhe 


under the 
Man Who Married the Moon.” 


wellknown 
magicians 350 


pages $1.60 


How to Study Pictures 
By Charles H 


great paintings 


ls 


illustrations 


pages £2.00 


Cafin, 56 
Octave 180 

The author has 
fascinating of the history, 
development of pictorial art from 
Renaissance to our own day. An 
for every home library 


made a 
biography 
the time of 
invaluable 


postage cents 
story 
the 


book 


Box Furniture: How to Make 100 
Useful Articles for the Home 
By Lo Brigham 


and 140 working 
ings 7 hy Edward 
furnished hu the author l2mo 50 pages 
$1.60 net, po 14 One of the most de 
lightful and helpful handicraft books for young 
people yet published The author has _ herself 
made every the articles described; and the 
directions are explicit and easily followed 


Donald and Dorothy 
By Maru Mapes Dodge 
50. This is, without doubt 
popular children’s 
vear to year it 
favor steadily into 
another It has recently 
attractive form 


The Biography of a Grizzly 
Bu Ernest Thompson Fully 

by the author Square 167 

Adapted to children of age 


Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas 
treasure-house of 
the bound volumes of At 
issued in two parts, and 
1000 pages and 1000 


illustrations 
drau 


designs 


oo 


full-page 
illustrations 


wine 
over from 


Aacherman from 


ade 


ataue cents 


one of 


12mo. 355 
of the 
ever 


pages. 
dearest 
written 

grow in 
after 
and 


$1 
and 
and 


one 
books 
seems only to 
new edition 

issued in new 


most 
from 

going one 
been 


illustrated 


$1.50. 


Neton 


every 


pages. 


There is no more 
literature and art than 
Nicholas year is 
the entire book contains 
pictures $4.00 


splendid 


Artful Anticks 
Ry Hlerford A colle: 


verse with pictures bu the Nize, 6% 
7% inches 100 pages $1.00 Delicious fun 
for the later teens, and indeed for people of every 
age. 


Oliver of humorous 


A Watcher in the Woods 


Ry Dallas Lore Sharp 
Life Near 4 


“Wild 
readers 
truth 

net 


Chapters from 
tec ‘or young 
and 


cents 


Tome sele 
With 62 exquisite 
Hlorsfall | 


pages 
Bruce 
14 


Master Skylark 


By John Bennett 12m 


heautiful 


With 
Birch 
The 

the 


as 


380 pages 
illustrations by Reginald 
of the time of Shakspere 

are a bo and girl, but 
and Queen Bess appear 
stor) 


dramatist good 


the 


great 
characters in 


PATRIOTIC BOOKS 
For Boys and Girls from 10 to 16 


ended 

the Dar 
hi 

f about 


oats 


and 


The Century Book for Young 
Americans 


of the 
and 
about 


more 


pictures, 


Government, show 
girls went to Was 
the Government 


The 
party of b 
found out 
States 


The Century Book of the American 
Revolution 


The story of the trip of 
the famous battle-grounds of 


The Century Book of Famous 
Americans 

Takes the 
homes and 
ton, Lineoln, 


The Century Book of the American 
Colonies 
Deals 


United 
sonality 


Captain Myles Standish 

By Tudor Jenks Illustrated 
postage 12 cents A simple, sympathetic 
able chronicle of this “brave soldier and 
comrade.’ 


Captain John Smith 


By Tudor Jenks Illustrated 12mo oso 
pages £1.20 postage 11 cents A clear, ac 
eurate, and interesting story of the life of Cap 
tain John Smith 


Story 
v8 


all 


the 
the 


voung folh 
Revolutior 


describes 
Grant, 


party 
the 
and 


on 
early 
other famous 


men 


the 
the per 


and 
reference to 


with the foundation 
States, with especial 
of the early leaders 


grow 


net 
read 
true 


$1.20 


net 


BOOKS OF ADVENTURE 
AND HEROISM 
For Boys of from 14 to 18 
Stories of the Great West 


By Theodore Roosevelt 16 full-page illustra 
tions by Frederick Remington and others j 
wholesome and fascinating collection of stories of 
adventure and stories of history, 60 cents net 


2) 
1 
otis 
| 
Eloridge 8. Brooks. The present series hes 
heen ighly re wy the Sona of the 
hook consists pages ith 200 or 
¥ 
ng how a 
from neton and +3 
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Sailing Alone Around the World 

By Joshua Slocum. 8vo. 325 pages. $2.00. 
The personal narrative of an unprecedented ocean 
voyage, in the course of which the author cir- 
cumnavigated the globe in a forty-foot sloop. 
Profusely illustrated. 


Captains Courageous 

By Rudyard Kipling. l2mo. 323 pages. 21 
illustrations by W. Taber. $1.50. A strong and 
vivid story of life among the Gloucester fishermen 
on the Grand Banks. 


Fighting a Fire 


By Charles T. Hill. Illustrated. l2mo. 250 
pages. $1.50 A graphic and interesting picture 
of the heroism of a fireman's life. 


Famous Adventures and Prison 
Escapes of the Civil War 

INustrated. 8vo. 338 pages. $1.50 Thrill- 
ing stories of war-time adventure related by men 
who took part in the events described, 


Careers of Danger and Daring 


(New Edition.) By Cleveland Moffett. With 
illustrations bu Jay Hambidge and George Varian 
Rich cloth binding 450 pages l2 mo $1.50 
Stories of steeple-climbers, engineers, divers, and 
many other men who do daring deeds. 


Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail 


By Theodore Roosevelt, author of “Winning of 


the West,” ete., ete. New edition. Size, 7x 
10%. Rich cloth binding, fully illustrated by 
Frederick Remington. $2.50. “The qualities 


which have made Mr. Roosevelt so valuable a 
historian are strong in this fascinating volume— 
the clear eye and the steady hand, the specialist's 
knowledge of his subject."—Land of Sunshine. 


Hero Tales from American History 

By Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Illustrated, l2mo. 325 pages. $1.50. Twenty 
six stories, including descriptions of the battles of 
New Orleans, Bennington, and Trenton, sketches 
of the life of Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, and 
other heroes. 


The Training of Wild Animals 


_ By Frank C. Bostock. Edited by Elle mn Velvrin, 

36 full page pictures. L2mo. 156 pages. 
$1 00 net, postage 10 cents. Tells just how train 
ing is done, with many good stories. 


Across Asia on a Bicycle 

By Thos. G. Allen, Jr... and William L. Sacht 
leben. Profusely tlustrated. 254 pages 
$1.50. The story of a wonderful trip across Asia 
by two young American students. 


UNION SQUARE 


A Tribute to “Library Journal” Advertising 


THE CENTURY COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


[April, 


Office of THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY BINDERY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., MARCH 10, IgII. 


Sirs:—With the March number of THE LIBRARY JOURNAL I will 


have completed my contract for advertising one year in that sublination. 

The policy of advertising which I have mapped out for my establishment, and 
which I have so far carried out, has brought very satisfactory results ; the principal 
one of which has been to make my establishment known among the readers of your 


publication. 


This has been accomplished, I believe, as thoroughly as it is in your power to 
assist me in doing so. My future success will depend upon my doing faithfully 


what I have said I would do. 


I have stimulated interest on the part of book-binders, in advertising in 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, and have at the same time established myself ona 


permanent footing in this line of work. 


Thanking you for your assistance in the past, and promising renewed atten- 
tion when such is warranted, I beg to remain, 


Very truly yours, 


Cc. W. O'CONNOR, Prop., 
American Library Bindery. 
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HARPER’S PRACTICAL BOOKS 


This, too, is the age of electricity, of a tremendous development 
of mechanic and industrial arts, and here lies one of the library's 
great moments of opportunity, the opportunity to furnish fuel 
for the men who make and dothings, the men who are placing 
our country at the head of the industrial world. We owe it to 
our community and to the world to furnish book aid to the men 
who wantto ** learn how.’’—From the articie by MARILLA WAITE 


= 


FREEMAN, in Library Journal, February, 1911. 


Harper’s Camping and Scouting 
An Outdeor Guide for American Boys 
Consulting Editors, GEORGE BirpD GRINNELL, 
Editor Forest and Stream; Dr. EuGene L. 
Swan, Director Pine Island Camp. 


rhe idea of doing for one’s self is the keyr 
of this book of « ping, woodecraft, and various 
phases f the itd ite which has grow s 
enormously in fay of recent years It is a 
American book, intended t show American boys 
and girls how t ke « tl homies 
or abroad, how t repat ‘ 
to I t ‘ 
how t live 1 ca how k j 
eat, how to amuse ind s . 
Fishing, canoeing and scouti l ed 


Harper's Indoor Book for Boys 


By Joserw H. ApAMs and Others. With 

many illustrations, 

This is a practical and comprehensive book, which 
will show how a bey’s leisure time indoors can b 
spent both pleasantly and _ profitall It takes up 
carpentry and we rving, metal rk and = wire- 
work, relief-etchir clay delling kbind- 
ing ard printing, nd her varietic f indoor 
occupation 

Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys 

By JosepH H. ADAmMs and Others. /i/us- 

trated, 

\ practical book with clear directions how to make 
all kinds of outdoor things like windmills, aero 
planes, ice-l uts, ete., and tailed de 
scriptions of other phases of outdoor lift 


The Story of Great Inventions 
By EtmMer Burns. (Uniform 
with Harper's Practical Books.) Illustrated. 
Archimedes t 


sentations 


fro 
includes vivid pre 
the 


This graphic narrative ranges 
wireless telegraphy, ond 
of the ind circumstances of 
basic 


coraitions preate 


discoveries, 


Harper's Electricity Book for Boys 
By Josern H. Apams. With a Dictionary 
of Electrical serms. /ilustrated, 

\ luable knowledac f electricity will be qui ly 
it < ting ne ma le 


lown instructiy nad enter 
How to Understand Electrical Work 
By H. ONKEN, Ir., and Joseru B. 
BAKER. With a Dictionary of Electrical 
Terms. Fully illustrated from Photographs, 
Drawings, and Diagrams. 


' h nd 


naces, and t home we re 
by electricity. 
Harper’s Machinery Book for Boys 
By Josern H. AbAMs. With a Dictionary 
of Mechanical Terms. Illustrated with man) 


Photographs, Drawings, and Diagrams. 

To-day machinery in one form or nother doe 
most of our worl The purpose of this book is t 
show | t tah part in this world which th 
wy can make largely hi Here is explained 
in the mort practi iy the tools and general outfit 
which are necessary, and shows what the boy i 
do himself readily and inexpensively 


Harper’s Handy Book for Girls 
Edited by ANNA PARMLY Paret, of ‘* Har- 
per’s Bazar.” With many illustrations. 


The book starts trom the girl's vn roon Th 
ead si n w ft d beautify he 
roor iver f t many 
i ch «hie i J 
ment Phe is tl ‘ tl t the 
clud ind “nterir 
rk, leathe r} tapestr cadlwork, « m- 
elli jewelry-making kept ing needk | 
far work, Christmas ents 


THESE STRONG 
“It trains the hand and mind of the boy constantly 
along lines of permanent value.’’—New Evening 
Poston the Outdoor Book for Boys. 
‘It ought to be in every school library and wherever 
else there are boys who like to make things.”— 7he /n 
dependent on the Indoor Book for Boys. 


‘* As a book telling of machinery in a language easily 


“The Story of Great Inventions.” 


boy of an inquisitively mechanical turn of mind.”—FAuagineering News on the 


* Each volume fully illustrated from photographs, drawings, and diagrams. 
“ Uniform in price, appearance and size. 
$1.25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City 


ENDORSEMENTS 


“It is distinctly of the ‘How to Make’ character, not 
the least merit being the extremely clear drawings of 
electrical Norld on hile 
ity Book for Boys 


the 


tre 


“It is a thoroughly practical handy-book, full of pic 


tures and diagrams that make its teachinys easy to fol 
low.”’—Chicage Kecord-Hevrald on the Electricity Book 
Jor Bovs 


understood, this volume wil! be read with interest by any 
Vachinery Book Jor 


toys 


Crown, 8vo, cloth. $1.75 each. 


4 
re 
round w ive the force that drives them is clec- 
tricity We know that trollevecars are impelled by 
electric trains when w set t spitting flame in 
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CHILDREN’S READING 


HE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
reading, which are to be found on the 


They provide reading for children of all ages that is attractive yet healthy, absorbing 


yet of some real value. Among them are 
books of travel, accounts of great men, hi 


stories of foreign lands and peoples, and entertaining fairy tales. 

They are books for reading, not for study. In every particular of contents and 
mechanical make-up they are fully up to the required library standard. The Committee 
on Bookbinding of the American Library Association stated, in a recent report, that after 


a comparative test of the durability of the 


of juvenile books, those issued by the American Book Company were found to possess 
wearing qualities superior to those of any other publisher. 


We invite correspondence from all who are interested in obtaining good books for 


libraries. We shall be happy to furnish an 
request an illustrated Guide to Good Reading, describing in detail over 200 choice 
books for children. 


A Few Recent Publications 


issues over two hundred books for children’s 


shelves of the leading libraries of the country. 


standard works of literature, famous stories, 


storical stories, stories of birds and animals, 


books of the twenty-eight leading publishers 


y information desired, and will gladly send on 


BALDWIN’S Don Quixote for 


Stories of the King............. -50 
CARPENTER’S How the World 


Adventures of Pathfinder 


-35 
FARMER’S Nature Myths of 

FOOTE & SKINNER’S Makers 

and Defenders of America.... .60 


GILMORE’S Birds Through the 


GUERBER’S Story of Old France $0.65 
Story of Modern France........ -65 


HAAREN & POLAND'S Famous 
Men of Modern Times........ 


LUCIA’S Stories of American 
Discoverers for Little Ameri- 


OTIS’S Calvert of Maryland..... .35 
Mary of Plymouth. ............ -35 
Peter of New Amsterdam....... -35 
Richard of Jamestown.......... -35 


Stephen of Philadelphia........ 


Write for our Catalogue 1104, 


carefully arranged list that ts 


“Good Books for Libraries,” a 
indispensable to every librarian. 


100 Washington Square 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York City 
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COOPER'S Last of the Mohicans 
| 


CTIILDREN S ROOM REUREN M MILLAN FREELIPRARY, YOUNGSTOWN, OT1TO 
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LECTURE ROOM 


AND 


TIOUR 


STORY 


Tue Pasadena conference is but two 
months away, and the travel plans of members 
should be promptly determined upon in order 
that the Travel committee of the A. L. A. 
may make the necessary arrangements as 
to special trains. As in the case of the Port- 
land journey of 1905, and the earlier Cali- 
fornia trip of 1801, travel arrangements 
are in the hands of Raymond & Whitcomb 
Co., whose efficiency has been well proved to 
A. L. A. tourists. Members of the official 
party will start from the East on May 12 in 
special Pullmans provided from New York 
City and possibly Boston. By special train 
the party will leave Chicago on May 13, dele- 
gates from such points as St. Louis and cities 
south of the Ohio River joining the train at 
Kansas City, Missouri, May 14. This train 
will be an electric-lighted de luxe train with 
standard and compartment Pullmans, observa- 
tion car, diner, buffet smoker, and a day coach 
for a general meeting place and rendezvous 
while berths are being made up or while places 
in the diner are all occupied. A _ stop-over 
of practically two days and a night will be 
made at the Grand Canyon, and short stops 
may also be made at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, and at J.aguna, New Mexico, to ex- 
amine the Indian Pueblo village there. The 
party should arrive at Pasadena the day 
after leaving the Grand Canyon, and will 
not leave until Saturday, May 27. There will 
be a Los Angeles day of commingled library 
inspection and sight-seeing, and trips may 
be made from Pasadena to Mt. Lowe, Mt. 
Wilson, Riverside, with its beautiful Mission 
Inn, and the Riverside Public Library, where 
Mr. Daniels will offer friendly greeting to 
visiting librarians, Redlands, Long Beach, 
and Catalina Island. On the journey from 
Pasadena, the Mission region, and Big Trees 
of California, also Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity will be visited en route to San Fran- 
cisco, where sufficient stay is planned to see 
this resurrected city. Stops at Salt Lake City 
and at Manitou, where Pike’s Peak may be 
ascended by the cog ratlroad, and for an 
afternoon and evening in Denver will break 
the homeward journey. The all inclusive 
rate except for Pasadena stay is $241 from 
New York, or $196 from Chicago. We give 


No. 4 
this editorial summary because the facts best 
tell the story of the great opportunity given 
to librarians to see their home continent from 
Atlantic to Pacific and apply the A. L. A. 
motto modified for the occasion —the best 
travel for the greatest number at the least 
cost. Teachers interested in library work — 
and none should lack that interest — may 
participate in the journey by joining the 


A. L. A. 


“Tue library and the community” is the 
broad and general theme about which will be 
grouped the topics considered by the Pasa- 
dena program, a more detailed statement of 
which is given elsewhere. In the first, third 
and fifth sessions emphasis is particularly 
given to this keynote. President Wyer’s ad- 
dress, “What the community owes to the li- 
brary,” and Dr. Bostwick’s “Exploitation 
of the public library,” for the opening 
session, “Some phases of library extension,” 
the topic for the third session, and “Libraries 
and municipalities” the subject of the last 
session, all harmonize in this dominant 
chord. A California program is provided 
for the second general session on Saturday 
morning, May 20, which will be held in con- 
junction with the California Library Associa- 
tion, and at which there will be talented and 
distinguished participants in Governor Hiram 
Johnson, John Muir, Luther Burbank, Lin- 
coln Steffens and Mary Hunter Austin. 
Among other contributions of interest to 
the program should be mentioned addresses 
by Willard Huntington Wright, literary edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles Times, Dr. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, president of the University of 
California, and Dr. J. A. B. Scherer, president 
of Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena. 
Also Mr. Chivers will present an illustrated 
address on materials and methods in book- 
binding, which will supplement his valuable 
lecture at Bretton Woods on paper and bind- 
ing. The public meeting of the Children’s 
Section, on May 20, to be held under the 
auspices of the Pasadena Women’s Clubs, 
and at which Mr. Legler will present an il- 
lustrated lecture on “Modern library work 
with children,” will make another session of 
particular interest. 
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It is planned that the “library week” of 
the New York State Association and its 
welcome guests from other states should be 
spent next fall in the metropolis, instead of 
amidst rural delights and quiet. This is 
something of a sacrifice to city members, but 
this should be compensated by the larger at- 
tendance of ‘ibrarians from “up-state” who 
will for the first time enjoy the opportunity of 
inspecting the new home of the New York 
Public Library, which rivals the Library of 
Congress and the new Royal Library at Ber- 
lin as the finest in the world, a pleasure 
which the Library Club of New York 
City enjoyed=last month. Besides this the 
other public, collegiate, and other special li- 
braries of Greater New York will keep open 
house and the visitors will spend their time 
in a round of meetings within or near the 
several library buildings. It would be a pity 
to surrender the advantages offered by Lake 
George for library week and Atlantic City 
for the bi-state meetings; but it is perhaps 
of greater importance in New York state 
that there should be visiting of different 
parts of the state by those from other por- 
tions, and that once in a while there should 
be such a city gathering for the inspection of 
urban facilities, as is proposed for the fall. 
Possibly the precedent here set may be fol- 
lowed another year by the bi-state meeting, 
especially as the A. L. A. itself has pretty 
well outgrown the possibility of meetings in 
great cities, where, curiously enough, it is 
more difficult to secure hotel accommodations 
at wholesale than in the summer and winter 
resorts. But city meetings should certainly 
be the exception and not the rule. 


Tue Atlantic City meeting should go on 
record as one of the most pleasant and profit- 
able bi-state gatherings that New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania have as yet held. The Hotel 
Chelsea, with its excellent facilities for a 
meeting place, afforded the usual satisfactory 
headquarters, and an attendance of well over 
200 proved how whole-heartedly these oppor- 
tunities were taken advantage of by libra- 
rians. The note struck by the convention 
echoed again the prevailing tone of recent 
library conferences and emphasized the need 
of work “outside the walls,” as Mr. Wyer has 
happily phrased it, the importance of closer 
and more intelligent relations with the many 
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forces outside the library that are working 
along lines of similar endeavor toward social 
betterment. In Mr. Woodruff’s able address 
on municipal periodical literature, in Mr. 
Robert’s exposition of the work being done 
for foreign immigrants, Mr. Hamilton Holt’s 
paper on “Commercialism and journalism,” 
and Professor Schmidt’s illuminating and 
dramatic address on Henrik Ibsen, which 
had been previously enjoyed by a library au- 
dience at a Lake George meeting, the broad- 
ening scope in library perspective was in- 
dicated. Though it is to be noticed, and per- 
haps regretted, that there is less discussion 
brought out by the program of library meet- 
ings than heretofore, the general tone of the 
conferences gains in unity of purpose and in- 
terest. 

In describing the class-room libraries of 
New York City, Mr. Leland emphasizes the 
importance of a trained children’s librarian 
to supervise work in classrooms. He also 
urges more opportunity to be given to school 
children for systematic study of reference 
books and library use. This point was given 
special stress also by Dr. Judd in his note- 
worthy address delivered at Mackinac, in 
which he advocated the use of the school 
study period as an opportunity in which some 
attention to such instruction might be given. 
The standard of selection of children’s books, 
always an important subject to the children’s 
librarian, is considered by Miss Burnite in a 
paper prepared for the first annual meeting of 
the recently formed New Zealand Library As- 
sociation, scheduled for Easter week in Auck- 
land, N. Z. The principles set forth in this 
paper are of fundamental importance, and 
Miss Burnite’s experience and achievement 
in this line of work give it authoritative 
value. Its publication in this issue will bring 
to the attention of American and other libra- 
rians how world-wide is the common interest 
in this work. 

Tue public library, through its children’s 
room, and the school library, should empha- 
size one field of usefulness too often over- 
looked. Children should be guided in book 
selection, not only with reference to imme- 
diate reading, but in respect to the choice of 
books as the beginnings of a private library. 
The pride of ownership is strong in the child, 
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and a good book owned is as good as several 
good books borrowed. Neither young nor old 
should get so much in the habit of depend- 
ence on the public library for books as to 
cease from book purchase and neglect the 
private library, which is, after all, one of the 
most important means of education and cul- 
ture. The public library should supplement 
the home library, but not replace it; and like- 
wise the school library, and the teacher as 
librarian, can be of the greatest service to the 
child and its parents in indicating what books 
can most wisely be bought for the little 
library which shouid grow with the growth 
of the child, and by and by prove the nucieus 
of the home library as the child grows to 
man or woman. This obligation should be 
accepted and exercised with a sense of re- 
sponsibility and in a missionary spirit, which 
can do untold good. 


Liprartes and schools are alike interested 
in protecting the children from the demorali- 
zation of comic supplements and the sensa- 
tionalism of saffron newspapers, and two 
movements for “clean journalism” should in- 
terest both. In New York a mass meeting of 
a number of welfare organizations was re- 
cently held to take concerted action against 
the silly, vulgar and generally abominable 
comic supplement of some of the Sunday 
papers; and in New England simultaneous 
meetings were held on March 27, in ninety- 
seven cities and other centers, in favor of 
“clean journalism.” These were under the 
auspices of the Christian Science congrega- 
tions, but were not confined to that sect, and 
in fact leading clergymen and other public- 
spirited citizens were among the speakers. 
The certral feature of each meeting was an 
address stating the ideals and accomplish- 
ments of the Christian Science Monitor, the 
remarkable daily newspaper originated and 
in large part organized by the leader of that 
sect, two years before her death. This daily, 
published in Boston, but circulated through- 
out the country and to considerable extent in 
other countries, has achieved the phenomenal 
circulation of a quarter million copies, and 
refuses alike demoralizing news and mis- 
leading advertisements. It replaces the news 
of crime by the news of welfare, as for in- 
stance in the librarians’ column, so excellently 
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cared for by the lamented Foss, though he 
was not himself a Christian Scientist. While 
it has the advantage of ardent and wide suf 


port throughout the membership of its own 


cult, the success of 1 paper nevertheless 

emphasizes the value and the possibilities of 

journalism of positive character, divorced 

from crime and gossip. Libraries and schools 

which subscribe to any daily paper may well 


add this to their list, since, despite it rigin, 


it is practically non-sectarian, confining itself 


to one distinctively religious article cach day; 
and they should support every endeavor, local 


and general, in behalf of journalism of the 
better sort, thus fighting evil with good. At 
the same time, no effort should be spared to 
keep the comic supplement and the yellow 
journals out of libraries and schoo 
homes, until they are driven out of existence, 
in a journalistic millennium, which may b 


nearer at hand than we are willing to supposs 


Cotumpia University has set an excellent 
model to other universities and colleges hay 
ing a considerable library staff, in definitely 
relating its library corps with the teaching 
body. At Columbia not only has the librarian 
the standing of a professor, but according to 
the recent regulations the assistant librarian 
ranks with an associate professor, the heads 
of departments with assistant professors, and 
the bibliographers with instructors Phis 
plan, vitally as well as formally carried out, 
relates the library with the university in a 
more satisfactory way than the opposite 
course of ruling the library through profes- 
sors as such. Whichever plan is adopted, 
there is room at the head of a university 
library for a library executive of first rank, 
such as Justin Winsor at Harvard, foremost 
among librarians in his day, and those who 
have taken up his mantle in like spirit 

Unper the administration of President 
Lowell, the libraries of Harvard University 
are to be given more opportunity, it would 
seem, than under that of his honored prede- 
cessor, President Eliot. Possibly the latter’s 
favorite plan for a storehouse of books made 
him emphasize the live library as a working 
organization less than should have been done, 
and in fact the development of the main li- 
brary of the university has been sadly re- 
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tarded of late years by the lack of adequate 
funds with which to develop its administra- 
tive possibilities. Mr. Lane has been at great 
disadvantage in this respect, and the mem- 
bers of the library profession who know his 
entire untiring devotion to his work and his 
bibliographical zeal can imagine with what 
regret he was compelled by financial restric- 
tion to leave 70,000 volumes uncataloged. The 
appointment of Professor Coolidge as direc- 
tor of university libraries, while Mr. Lane 
remains the head of the university library 
proper, is expected to show first results in 
pushing forward the recataloging of the li- 
brary, on standard cards throughout, at a 
cost approximating toward $200,000, of which 
a part will be paid by orders from other 
libraries for the printed cards. The Library 
of Congress and the John Crerar Library 
cards will be taken into the plan, and it is 
to be hoped that the cards now in course of 
preparation by the Royal Library of Berlin 
and other European establishments may also 
be considered. The ideal printed card sys- 
tem can only be reached through interna- 
tional as well as national coSperation, in 
which each country will catalog its own books 
and supply printed cards for these to the 
libraries of other nations. 


Tue irreparable loss of the great collec- 
tions and priceless treasures of the New 
York State Library is a world-wide misfor- 
tune —and example. When the fire started 
at a bookcase in the Assembly library, a 
ready fire extinguisher, a nearby fire alarm, 
or a better organized watch service, might 
have stopped the blaze with a few dollars’ 
loss. Books do not burn easily, but wooden 
shelves do, and soon the books become tum- 
bled heaps of kindling. Probably bad politics 
is at the root of the calamity, for whether it 
was defective wiring or the chrenic smould- 
ering cigarette which started the blaze, it was 
either poor equipment, poor inspection or poor 
service, all results of graft and “peanut polli- 
tics” that fostered the mischief; and the dra- 
matic climax was reached when the papier- 
maché ceiling, paid for as carved oak during 
the Sheehan régime, fell into the Assembly 
chamber at the debacle of that statesman’s 
Senatorial campaign In 1906 a Senate 
finance committee report referring to the 
State Library included a startling paragraph, 
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written by State Librarian Anderson, which 
presented the following prophecy: “The im- 
mense amount of wooden shelving, wooden 
galleries, documents, books and other in- 
flammable material occupying the whole west 
side of the capitol is a constant menace from 
fire, which if once started in these shafts 
and galleries would totally destroy a struc- 
ture which has cost $25,000,000.” This re- 
ferred largely to the temporary provision 
made for overfiow material, but its warning 
was disregarded. There promises to be some 
salvage of manuscripts and possibly books, 
but the library must be restocked, practically 
de novo, and must depend largely upon its 
friends throughout the country to codperate 
in this work. The library school quarters 
were entirely burned out and its future ar- 
rangements are problematical. The Brook- 
lyn Public Library has already offered the 
use of its collections, class rooms and audi- 
toriums in case it should be necessary to 
locate the school elsewhere for the next year 
or two. 

Tue Library Bureau, though it has spread 
vastly beyond the library field, from which it 
now gets less than a tenth of its support, is 
still of interest to librarians, many of whom 
became shareholders in its early days. It 
has had a career of phenomenal prosperity, 
and has done the business community the 
service of introducing library methods into 
business economy, particularly in the applica- 
tion of the library card system of record and 
administration. Unfortunately its very pros- 
perity betrayed its administration into an in- 
flation which led to the development or pur 
chase of factories or the establishment of 
numerous and costly offices beyond the needs 
of the business and the resources of its cap- 
ital. This produced an embarrassment, as a 
result of which dividends on the preferred 
stock have been for a time suspended, and 
the administration has passed into new hands. 
The difficulty was that the Library Bureau 
did not take its own medicine, and while it 
sent out business engineers to teach business 
concerns how to manage without waste, was 
itself most wasteful and extravagant. It will 
interest librarians in general to know that the 
embarrassment is likely to be only temporary, 
and that those who continue shareholders 
may hope for a resumption of dividends be- 
fore long. 
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THE CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT IN RETROSPECT* 


By Georcia G. RAcpu, Russell Sage Foundation 


On the last afternoon of the Child Welfare 
Exhibit, two friends started out for a final 
survey of some features that had been of par- 
ticular interest. As they came to the build- 
ing the crowds about the two large entrances 
quite eclipsed those at a popular matinee. 
Street traffic in front of the building was 
seriously hindered, while special policemen 
and a squad of soldiers vainly tried to per- 
suade the disappointed visitors that there was 
not room for one more. The large gym- 
nasium of the armory, with floor space for 
six or eight tennis courts and some to spare, 
and with large galleries on four sides of the 
room, had proved quite inadequate to meet 
this public interest in the affairs of child- 
hood — an interest that had been gaining mo- 
mentum during the four weeks that the ex- 
hibit had been in progress. 

While this was probably the only day that 
people were turned away, the attendance on 
other days was large, often uncomfortably 
so, and the fact that pay days found many 
studying the exhibit is a clear index of the 
serious interest that was shown by the public 
in the problems of the child. 

The exhibit included a graphic presentation, 
by means of charts, photographs and models, 
of all subjects pertaining to child life, supple- 
mented by daily conferences on allied topics 
at which prominent men and women spoke, 
and by drills, pantomimes and choruses, in 
which the children of various schools and 
other organizations took part. 

The graphic material was divided into 12 
sections, designated as Homes, Streets and 
Recreation, Work and Wages, Health, Mu- 
seums, Libraries, Education, Philanthropy, 
Settlements, Churches, Clubs and Law. These 
sections were arranged around three sides 
of the gymnasium, leaving the center free 
for entertainments and drills. At the ap- 
proach, on the fourth side, facing the open 
center, stood a large cast of the group, 
“Earth Bound,” by Mr. Louis Potter, which 


*The Child Welfare Exhibit was held at the 71st 
Regiment Armory, Thirty-fourth Street and Fourth 
Avenue, New York, from January 18th to February 
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was taken to symbolize the reasons for the 
Child Welfare Exhibit 

In the Handbook of the exhibit this group 
is described as showing “a strong man and 
his wife, bent under life's burdens. With 
one arm the man is striving to help the 
wife bear her burden, which is joined with 
his own. To the left an aged man is shown 
bent under his burden, which is joined with 
the burdens of the others. Beneath the bur- 
dens and the central figure of the group is 
a little city child. As yet he is not touched 
by any visible burden, but his back is bent 
as if by heavy burdens. He, too, is a burden 
bearer — but he is bent by the burdens of 
heredity, environment, pre-natal influences, 
lack of play, insufficient food, poverty, sor- 
row, sin and all the economic and social 
influences which have affected his parents.” 

On another page of the Handbook, the 
purpose of the exhibit is embodied in a quo- 
tation from Richard Watson Gilder, “I see 
the shining faces of little children from 
whose backs heavy burdens have been lifted.” 

Throughout the exhibit the attempt was 
made to show normal child life and to point 
out specific conditions that make such life 
impossible for the average child in New 
York. 

As the corner stone of childhood, the sec- 
tion on Homes was given first place. Here 
some plans that promise to relieve the con- 
gestion of population were touched upon as 
the initial step in providing healthful, normal 
home life, but as the distribution of popu- 
lation in New York must needs come slowly, 
greater emphasis was put upon ways of mak- 
ing the small New York apartment more 
cheerful and attractive 

A three roomed apartment, kitchen, living- 
room and bedroom, was completely furnished 
at a cost of $100. It was designed to show 
that beauty in house furnishing depends upon 
simplicity of form, attention to detail and 
harmony of color rather than upon costly 
materials. Window boxes with common va- 
rieties of blossoming plants, good prints 
taken from second-hand magazines and bound 
in passe-partout, inexpensive but tasteful rugs 
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and window hangings, all suggested ways of 
securing harmonious effects at small cost. 

A child’s corner was fitted up to illustrate 
what can be done for a child’s comfort and 
happiness within small limits. 

There was a play shop where durable and 
artistic toys could be seen, and each day 
at a work bench in the shop the art of mak- 
ing simple toys at home was demonstrated 
—a process highly educational and of far 
more interest and delight to a child than any 
number of store toys. 

The questions of clothing and nutrition 
were dealt with in much detail. The value 
of milk as a food for children was made 
concrete by specimens showing the nutritive 
value of milk contrasted with equivalent 
values in other foods. Many practical sug- 
gestions were offered as to the most eco- 
nomical materials for clothing, and the su- 
periority in quality and cost of home-made 
over ready made garments was illustrated 
by exhibits of the work done in trade schools 
as compared with factory products. 

In the section on Streets and Recreations, 
we had a picture familiar to all dwellers in 
New York, children alive with the play in- 
stinct, and me playground but the street. No 
more potent plea for recreation centers and 
roof playgrounds could have been made than 
the record of street accidents for to months, 
in which 67 children were killed and 106 
seriously injured, and the figure of 700 ar- 
rests in one summer month, 300 of which 
were for playing ball and “cat.” 

The section on Health had to do mainly 
with the care of babies, the correction of the 
more marked physical defects in school chil- 
dren and with the subject of eugenics. 

If one can judge by the earnestness of the 
visitors who studied the screens on eugenics, 
the work of the committee was abundantly 
worth while. No doubt many were inspired 
with new and strange ideals of sex and pa- 
renthood. Blindness, feeble-mindedness and 
other defects were shown in relation to ad- 
verse living conditions, alcoholism and vene- 
real disease, and a plea was made for in- 
struction of parents in the care of children, 
for natural and happy mating through abund- 
ant, wholesome recreation and social life, and 
for the teaching of true and lofty ideals of 
love, marriage and family life. The stamp of 
authority was put upon this exhibit by a 
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quotation from Dr. Charles W. Eliot, in 
which he says that society must be relieved 
of the horrible doctrine that the begetting 
and bearing of children are in the slightest 
degree sinful or foul processes, that there is 
nothing so sacred as the bringing of another 
normal child into the world in marriage, 
and therefore no need for shame and secrecy 
but only for pride and joy. 

The committee on Work and Wages dealt 
primarily with the questions of street trades 
and of home work in the tenements, two 
factors in the economic struggle that seri- 
ously menace the well being of children 
While the subjects were treated in much de- 
tail, two features stood out with particular 
effect. 

The power and responsibility of the gen- 
eral public in the solution of the newsboy 
problem was strikingly presented on a screen, 
and some practical suggestions were made 
that any public spirited citizen could easily 
follow. The screen showed photographs of 
a newsstand and of old, lame and blind 
men and women selling on corners. The 
recommendations were: 

Buy from a stand. 

Buy from the aged and handicapped 

Never buy from 

A boy without a badge 
A boy selling after hours 
A girl under 16 

Report violations of the law 

The willow plume industry was shown by 
specimens of the raw and finished product 
and by “flues” arranged to illustrate the pro- 
cess of tying knots, by which the finished 
plumes in the store windows are made. The 
budget of the plume told the starvation wage 
that is paid for this work to mothers and 
little children in tenement homes. More than 
one woman must have realized that the 
health and happiness of tired women and 
children was the price of her adornment. 

The opportunities which the public libra- 
ries and museums offer to children and the 
general work of the schools are too well 
known to need special comment. The coop- 
eration between the schools and the mu- 
seums, by which children may use the re- 
sources of the museums to supplement their 
school work, the children’s rooms in the li- 
braries with specially trained librarians and 
the story hours, are so incorporated into the 
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general educational system that they are ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. The extension 
of educational opportunities to special classes 
of children and the establishment of voca- 
tional schools are later developments and are 
not so generally known. 

A screen in the section on Education, 
showing the increase in special classes and 
the number of children enrolled, was of in- 
terest in this connection: 


Activities established since 1900 


Register. 
Vocational continuation, schools......... 4,511 
Afternoon playgrounds........ ......+. 784 
Trade schools for boys and girls........ 584 
Ungraded classes for defectives........ 1,484 
Rapid progress 20,951 
Classes for non-English speaking children. 1,240 
Employment certificate classes.......... 2,988 
Blind in special classes...........-++es 95 
Desf in special classes... 173 
Crippled children in classes............ 432 
Anamic children in classes............. 62 
Tuberculous children in classes......... 215 


A prophecy as to the further extension of 
public education and of its far reaching in- 
fluence was hinted at in the work of the 
International School Farm League and in 
such screens as: 

The idle moments of a school 
house are a social waste: make 
the school house the neighbor- 
hood house 


More visiting teachers needed 


Home economics 

Girls trained in 

Personal cleanliness, 

Sanitation. 

Laundry. 

Home nursing. 

Marketing. 

Infant feeding, 

Prevention of disease. 

House furnishing. 


Where the home and the state leave off or 
fall short in providing for the needs of chil- 
dren, numerous private philanthropies, so- 
cial settlements and clubs have grown up to 
conserve the interests of children who are 
wholly or partly dependent, and to promote 
ideals of social improvement for the benefit 
of all children. The right of each child to 
a normal and happy childhood and the de- 
sirability of securing to him a useful and 
wholesome adult life form the basis of the 
work of all these organizations. 

The efforts of philanthropic agencies to 
provide for the dependent child have crys- 
tallized into a well-defined policy which is 
being followed in the main by the more pro- 
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gressive organizations. This policy is to 
provide for the child in his own home, if 
possible; failing in this, the nearest ap- 
proach to normal family life is to be sought 
\ screen in the section on Philanthropy out- 
lined this policy. 

Ideals in Philanthropy 


Home RELIEF BFS1 
in homes where conditions make it efficient. 
PLACING-OUT GooD 
for normal children. Sympathetic and refined 
methods are essential. 
COTTAGE SYSTEM 
most desirable form of institution Administra- 


tive, educational, physical and moral results are 
Satisfactory Expense not excessive. 

SINGLE INSTITUTION PBUILDING 
obsolete and undesirable. Abolish city placed 


institutions and rebuild them in the country on 
the cottage system 


Many institutions and child-helping organ- 
izations furnished special exhibits, which 
showed by charts, photographs and models 
their methods of caring for children and the 
results of their work. 

The function of the social settlement in the 
community was represented as that of the 
“ood neighbor,” initiating movements for 
the betterment of child life, supplying a con- 
necting link between the needs of the poor 
and the social resources of the city, and pro- 
viding a social centre for the neighborhood. 
Such different activities as visiting nursing, 
day nurseries, infant feeding stations, ath- 
letic clubs, mothers’ clubs and summer camps 
were shown by photographs on,screens as an 
illustration of the many different neighbor- 
hood needs that the settlement is called upon 
to meet. 

Closely allied to the work of the settle- 
ments is that of the various associations and 
clubs. These organizations take account of 
the gregarious instinct in boys and girls, and 
recognize the great need of special provisions 
for them at the period of adolescence. They 
aim to eliminate the street corner “gang” by 
providing properly supervised and well- 
equipped associations and clubs, that will 
give “all that the boys and girls want, and 
offer it when they want it, where they want 
it and within their reach.” Screens showing 
the unsupervised clubs of young men as 
breeding places of criminal and degrading 
impulses were contrasted with others show- 
ing how the various clubs provide whole- 
some recreation and fun, combined with edu- 
cational and religious activities, 

The part of the church in the life of the 
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child has so expanded that, while retaining its 
original function of the religious teacher, it 
touches so closely many of the other move- 
ments for child betterment that it is often dif- 
ficult to separate them. The extent of the 
church’s activities for children was shown by 
screens illustrating the work of the Sunday 
school, special religious services for children, 
provisions for recreation, vocational activities 
and charities. Many of the boys’ clubs and 
associations work in conjunction with the 
church, and a large number of philanthropies 
have grown up through the efforts of the 
church to meet the material needs of the 
poor. 

An indication of the awakening of the 
church to its greater responsibility in meet- 
ing social problems was given in some of 
the screens: 


The church that grasps the prob- 
lem of the city must concentrate 
on the child 
$2.63 a year spent per child in 
the churches 
Is this enough? 


Wanted: A department of child 
training in every church 


Need of a system of accounts 
that shows an actual investment 
and the effect upon these pupils 


To the student of social conditions, the 
exhibit of the Committee on Laws and Ad- 
ministration furnished a large amount of 
valuable material. A study of the juvenile 
court systems in several cities was made the 
basis of a pian for reorganizing and improv- 
ing the juvenile court in New York City. 
The material on these various courts was 
presented in comparative form, so that the 
good and bad features of each stood out 
prominently. A chart assembling the best 
points from the different courts formed a 
sort of model plan which the committee 
hopes to realize, with some modifications, in 
New York. 

The best features 
A Model Court Building 
Milwaukee Children’s Court Building 
A Children’s Judge 
Boston, Washington, Buffalo, Denver 


A Perfect Probation System 
St Louis 


A Model Detention Home 
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School Room Chicago 
Working in Garden Denver 
Playing on Roof Philadelphia 


A Medical and Psychopathic Clinic 

Medical Examination in Pbiladelphia. 

Psychopathic Clinic in Chicago 

A Reasonable Expenditure of Money 
Chicago in 1909 spent $133,000 on 3300 juvenile 


cases 
Denver in 1909 spent $20,000 on 823 juvenile cases 


At the daily afternoon and evening con- 
ferences which formed an important part 
of the exhibit, prominent men and women 
touched upon each phase of the work for 
children that was represented in the sections. 
A few of the subjects treated and the speak- 
ers will serve to show the wide scope of 
these conferences and the expert knowledge 
that was brought to bear upon New York 
problems from the country at large: 

“The hope for the suburbs,” by Mr. Gros- 
venor Atterbury; “Pure food for children,” 
by Dr. Harvey Wiley; “Next steps in settle- 
ment work,” by Miss Jane Addams; “Child 
labor versus child welfare,” by Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley; “Proper teaching of the sex 
question to the adolescent child,” by Dr. 
Richard Cabot; “The religious life of the 
child,” by Dr. Felix Adler; and “Children’s 
courts,” by Judge Harvey Baker, are taken 
from a list of about one hundred topics. 

What we missed in the exhibit were feat- 
ures which would help the poorest of parents 
to feel that, by their own efforts, they could 
add some little mite to the happiness and 
well being of their children. 

The apartment in the section on Homes 
represented an initial outlay that is not with- 
in the hope of the average poor family, and 
a degree of intelligence and good taste that 
the average woman of the poorer class does 
not possess; the problem of clothing several 
children in home-made garments called for 
an amount of leisure and experience which 
most mothers of the tenements do not have; 
and the porcelain equipment of the milk 
laboratories, without suggestions for simpler 
and less expensive methods of caring for 
milk, might well discourage the mother who 
has little margin between herself and charity. 

The results of the Child Welfare Exhibit 
cannot be quantitatively measured. The im- 
pressions that are made by any undertaking 
of this kind vary according to the point of 
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view, the special interests and the intelli- 
gence of the individual visitor. One student 
of social conditions characterized the exhibit 
as “profoundly impressive ;” another as “too 
statistical;” another as “statistically weak ;” 
the superintendent of an institution for crip- 
pled children found there some suggestions 
for introducing certain play features into her 
school: a woman who “loved to make things 
grow” found in the display of the Interna- 
tional School Farm League a possible voca- 
tion; another woman who had become in- 
terested in infant blindness through a per- 
sonal sorrow learned for the first time of the 
simple silver nitrate preventive and went 
forth to spread this knowledge; while an un- 
discerning small boy who was asked what the 
screen meant, which showed the beneficial 
effects of surgical treatment for adenoids, 
said, “These are the children before they 
were dressed up and those are the children 
after they were dressed up.” 

These instances illustrate the difficulty of 
adapting material on so large a subject to 
the special needs of all classes, as well as the 
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diversity of needs which are concretely met 
by the same material. 

In addition to individual impressions come 
the larger group impressions. We have the 
general satisfaction that must result from 
knowing that so many powerful social agen- 
cies are championing the cause of poor chil- 
dren; we have the age themselves 
brought into closer codperation and stimu- 
lated to larger activities; we have the awak- 
ening of the more prosperous to the fact 
that, through the clothing which they wear 
and the food which they eat, they are me- 
naced by diseases that are bred in the cheer- 


less and unsanitary homes from which their 


supplies come, so that they can no longer 
say, “These conditions are no concern of 
mine;” we have the middle class home- 
makers learning how their homes may be 


made beautiful and how their children may 
be well clothed and fed without aping the 
elegance of the well-to-do; and we have in 
the large a social conscience that is a little 
more intelligent, a little more tolerant, and a 
little more alive to immediate responsibilities. 


THE STANDARD OF SELECTION OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS * 


By Carouttne Burnite, Director of Children’s Work, Cleveland Public Library 


Tue selection of books for children has 
been a question under careful study in the 
progressive libraries of the United States for 
an indeterminate number of years. A note- 
worthy list of books for children, compiled by 
Miss Hewins, librarian of the Hartford Pub- 
lic Library, was published in 1882. It shows 
a definite viewpoint in both selection and ar- 
rangement, as well as the result of personal 
knowledge of children’s books of that day and 
of guiding children’s reading. Its small volume 
indicates that the larger number of standard 
books for children have been published since 
that time. In 1808 a list entitled “References 
for third grade readers” was published by the 
Cleveland Public Library and widely used; it 
represented the combined experience of the 
use of books by the school and the library. 
“Reading for the young,” by John F. Sargent, 
a librarian, published in 1890, which was four 
years in preparation, has been a great influ- 
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ence in the selection of children’s books for 
libraries. In 1900 the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh published a catalog of books for 
use in schools, the first of several excellent 
lists published by this library. Of recent 
years lists embodying the experience and 
judgment of certain libraries and state library 
commissions have been published by them, 
notably the libraries of Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, 
Pratt Institute, Cleveland, Utica, and the 
commissions of lowa, Oregon, Michigan, Wis 
consin. These last named lists are now in 
general use. They represent the judgment of 
one person in the main; they vary according 
to the viewpoint of the final authority in 
each instance, and this viewpoint is often 
colored by local conditions, the most potent 
of which are the racial traits of the readers 
and the school curriculum. While authorities 
on juvenile literature do not always agree, 
there is probably no greater diversity of 
opinion than in the selection of fiction for 
adults. No list of children’s books has value 
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unless each book has been carefully read by 
a competent judge and afterwards tested in 
actual use. 

The writer has fuller knowledge of library 
work with children as conducted in Pitts- 
burgh, New York, Brooklyn, and Cleveland 
than in other libraries, and in a general way 
the principles stated in this paper are those 
consistent with the motives of work of these 
libraries, each of which is serving a popula- 
tion largely foreign born and of various na- 
tionalities. In Cleveland, of the thirty-eight 
libraries but eight are distinctly American in 
the class of readers; others of these centers 
are reaching mainly foreigners, in many of 
them at most Io per cent. only of the readers 
are American, and in some of them not even 
I per cent. are American. This is largely 
typical of the other cities. 

While under such conditions the problem 
of the American city library must be the de- 
velopment of the foreign child, this does not 
and should not restrict the library opportuni- 
ties offered the Anglo-Saxon child. 

The aim of work with children in the libra- 
ries is primarily to inculcate and foster the 
habit of reading good books as a pleasurable 
experience, the reading of good books for 
children being the first resultant, the reading 
of good books written for adults being the 
ultimate resultant. The secondary aim is to 
assist the teacher in her work of formal edu- 
cation by supplying in various ways reading 
collateral with the school curriculum. The 
library is in all instances a distinct municipal 
institution, as is the school, and with its own 
educational aim. If library work were con- 
ducted through the school only it would of 
course be subservient to the aims of the 
school. It is obvious that these aims need 
not conflict, but that they must be relative. 

The educational force of the library builds 
upon something subtle and delicate —the 
spontaneous and conscious interests of the 
chiid. The fact that all library attendance cr 
library use is voluntary on the part of the 
child, means that the books which are used 
to attract him must contain what he wants. 
If they contain the poorest of what he wants, 
or just anything he wants, the influence of 
the library as an educational force is mini- 
mum. If anything may be said in favor of 
the library as a mere agent for meeting the 
interests of the adults without effort toward 
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change or betterment of such interests, no 
such theory extended to library work with 
children justifies itself. Library work must 
be an active influence in the mental progress 
of the child. In order that it may not be 
deterrent in such progress, it is evident that 
it should err rather on the side of conserva 
tism in the inclusion of questionable books 
for children. A library should not recognize 
any negative principle such as, “Give the 
child whatever he wants, in order that he 
may read nothing worse,” but act upon the 
belief that the most potent intellectual forces 
are allied with the spiritual, and that it is 
possible to give a child something which he 
wants and at the same time strengthen his 
moral nature through his reading. With 
such principles as a working basis, there are 
three essentials in work with children: first, 
knowledge of classes and types of children; 
second, knowledge of the appeal to make to 
classes of children and of books which con- 
tain this appeal; third, skill—skill in the 
application of knowledge. 

First. Knowledge of the classes and types 
of children. 

The various classes of children which the 
American city library reaches may be indi- 
cated as follows: 

A. Young children whose reading habit is un- 
formed. 

B. Older boys and girls who have read little 
but the school text-books and bits of the 
daily papers. (A very large percentage 
of children in new library centers.) 

C. Boys and girls whose parents read a large 
amount of literature of ephemeral in- 
terest and who are decidedly influenced 
by having such books in their homes. 
(Such children are in great need of li- 
brary influence. They may be five per 
cent. of the total number of children 
reached. ) 

D. Boys and girls whose reading has been 
cheap literature containing false views 
of life. There is not a marked line of 
division between this class and the pre- 
ceding; both are often on the immo- 
rality line and frequently beyond it. 
The difference is that the foregoing has 
a recognized place given it by a reading 
but indiscriminating adult public, while 
this latter literature is generally dis- 
approved traditionally and in the mind 
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of almost every child reader has the 
added appeal of stolen fruit. (To this 
class belong a large percentage of chil- 
dren in a neighborhood where library 
agencies are new. There is a tremen- 
dous decrease in interest in this litera- 
ture after the first year of the work of a 
library. ) 

E. Boys and girls who have read for several 
years from a well-selected library (A 
high percentage in the old library cen- 
ters, but modified by the fact that for- 
eign districts are composed of a large 
floating population.) 

F. Boys and girls whose reading is judi- 
ciously guided at home. (These are the 
children who are least in need of the 
library as an educational force, but mere 
ly as a source of supply. They are prob- 
ably not one per cent. of the children 
reached. ) 

Second. Knowledge of the appeal to make 
to classes of children. 

It is obvious from the classes indicated 
that there are two main divisions of children, 
children who are reading something at least, 
and children who are reading nothing at all; 
in other words children whose reading in- 
terest must be aroused, and children whose 
reading interest should be directed. In the 
first division there is the young child and 
the older unread boy and girl. It is ob- 
vious that the formation of the reading habit 
can be more surely accomplished with the 
wing children, therefore, they should not 
. excluded from library privileges. Their 
interests follow closely those of the child- 
hood of the race. The appeal is that of 
the myth; of the folk tale with its great 
imagination and subtle ethical quality; of 
the fable, the tale of familiar incident ap- 
plied to moral life; of rhythm — verse with 
terse action such as Mother Goose, poetry 
which embodies the imagination and actual 
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experiences of a child, as Stevenson, poetry 
which analogizes the life of the human and 
divine child such as the lullaby, and verse 
which embodies a story. 

With the older boys and giris who have 
read little but text-books, their book inter- 
ests are usually similar to the young children. 
Such children often do not have the reading 
facility of a child four years their junior. It 
is wise to recognize this interest in the liter- 
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ature of young children; since the thought 
is less complex, such children grasp it mor¢ 
fully than literature for older children, and 
this literature also lays the basis for more 
diversified interests They will probably 
grow out of this period of interest more rap 
idly than children of the usual years Next to 
the younger children this class probably of 
fers the fullest opportunity for the best 
results. 

In the second division, children whose 
reading interests must be directed, lie many 
dificult problems. Here are happily the few 
children whose reading is judiciously guided 
at home. These children are often interested 
in the finest literature — the classics; by clas- 
sics I mean in this connection books which 
have been proven, those which have been 
written long enough for men and women of 
to-day to appreciate their influence upon 
themselves as children. There are English 
books, in many instances, which will do much 
to bring to the children of a far off land the 
finest spirit of the mother country; some 
American books which may show that nobil- 
ity is not indigenous to soil, but that its seed 
spreads far and wide. Such books form th« 
finest connection between the juvenile classics 
and the adult classics, because they contain 
that balance of feeling and expression which 
is itself art. Of the boys and girls who have 
read for several years from a well-selected 
library little need be said, other than that 
their interests must be frequently freshened 
by opening new avenues. 

In this division are also the other two 
classes: boys and girls whose reading has 
been unsuitable adult books, and those who 
have been reading cheap literature. These 
children have no proper reading  back- 
ground. The appeal in the first is that 
of social life, presented in this literature 
usually from its artificial side; of the love 
story, in such books often most sentimental; 
and these children often become acquainted 
with the trend of the problematic novel. The 
solution of handling this class (largely girls) 
has not yet been worked out. Girls who 
have formed such a taste are seldom entirely 
turned into other channels, to a certain ex- 
tent because the influence is continued in 
their homes. They can occasionally be 
brought to read “Jane Eyre,” Miss Mulock’s 
stories, “The little minister,” “Marjorie Daw.” 
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But it is safe to say that these children are 
never again interested in stories ordinarily 
thought of as belonging to their years, and 
which could contribute to their mental devel- 
opment. A large amount of the solution of 
this problem lies ultimately in arousing the 
parents to a realization that such literature 
is unsuitable for children. 

Our last consideration is the children who 
have been reading cheap literature called 
“nickel libraries” or “dime novels.” This class 
more than any other affects the quality of 
book selection and requires great skill in the 
use of the books on the part of the librarian. 

For boys these books contain the following 
appeals: 

To patriotism.— Usually in the form of 
war stories in which intense hatred of the 
antagonist is the theme; they are often his- 
torically true in incident, seldom historically 
true in spirit. With us they take the form of 
Revolutionary stories, stories of the Civil 
War, Indian stories. They foster and engen- 
der social prejudice, they are often brutal and 
distinctly false in ethical quality 

To superstition. — Stories of luck. Prob- 
ably the most universal characteristic with 
poor boys is the innate belief in fate, a most 
potent influence in a boy’s attitude toward 
work. Literature which fosters the definite 
mental attitude that a boy’s success does not 
depend upon his own efforts, has a very dan- 
gerous quality. Such literature is read large- 
ly by street boys, and it includes books of 
diverse interests. 

To the spirit of adventure. — These stories 
have considerable originality and resource. 
They are composed of a large number of 
rapidly moving dramatic events, which stunt 
the mind rather than develop it by not giv- 
ing opportunity to expand in one situation 
before presenting another. These books have 
the effect mentally which passing over a 
varied landscape at the rate of a hundred and 
fifty miles an hour has visually. The intrinsic 
value of any book is its ability to linger in 
the conscious and subconscious mind. With 
these books the reader passes through in- 
numerable highly feverish experiences which 
makes this impossible. The ethical influence 
is often negative, but not always so. 

It is not unusual to hear a well-read indi- 
vidual speak of reading such literature as 
a boy, with the argument, “They didn’t hurt 
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me.” It is undoubtedly true that the reader’s 
environment and general influence always 
contributes in a large degree to the mental 
attitude he brings to books. The attitude of 
a boy reader of fairly good reading taste to- 
ward such books is more that of a balanced 
adult reader towards literature generally — 
the book and the reader are seldom entirely 
one. The critical faculty and judgment, 
while largely subcurrent are nevertheless in 
place, and with such readers there is lacking 
that intimacy of experience wherein the dan- 
ger lies. At most no argument has been ad- 
vanced that such books are an aid in a boy’s 
development, merely that they are not a detri- 
ment. 

All of these books contain frequently a 
sympathetic attitude toward crime and im- 
morality. The danger of suppression by the 
United States government does much un- 
doubtedly to eliminate the most flagrant use 
of these qualities ; however, it is by no means 
controlled. 

For girls, such books contain views of so- 
cial life, and the relations of individuals 
toward one another which are almost entire- 
ly false. The love interest is always the 
theme, envy is usually the mainspring; the 
scene usually shifts from one of poverty to 
extreme wealth. They foster in an inexperi- 
enced young girl a dangerous trust in strang- 
ers and blunt any inherent acumen on the 
part of the reader as to any possible channels 
for her own life to work out. Largely, I 
think, because this class of literature is so 
entirely a repetition of theme and of situation 
the thread connecting it with good literature 
is almost impossible to find. Nearly all girls 
who read these books do so to the exclusion 
of any others. 

Third: Skill in the application of knowl- 
edge: 

With a knowledge of the classes of chil- 
dren with whom we have to deai, and the 
appeals to which they usually respond, how 
can such knowledge be used in selecting 
books for children? 

With the knowledge of the varied interests 
and diverse backgrounds which the children 
of a public library have, the conviction fol- 
lows that the books themselves must have a 
wide latitude as literature, varying in merit 
and of diverse subject interest. That in the 
contact with children it should be kept in 
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mind that certain classes of children should 
be expected to read books of a high standard, 
and that other children read books, certainly 
in the beginning, of a quality which is only 
tolerable to the critic. The children who are 
reading books of high standard are coming 
in contact with a deep inspirational quality, 
but for other children the book of high stan- 
dard may have no inspirational quality at 
all because he can get no pleasure from 
reading it. 

Referring to the classes stated above, the 
standard of the selection of books for little 
children can be and therefore should be very 
high. There is no need of giving a young 
child a poor book if the librarian who comes 
in contact with him has thought out a few 
simple principles of the selection of books of 
this class. Felix Adler’s “Moral education” 
is a valuable aid in formulating these prin- 
ciples. With the universality of interest of 
young children the American lists will prob- 
ably be found very helpful and a safe guide. 
Use original versions as a rule rather than 
modified and pedagogicalized texts. The one 
main principle in the selection of folk tales 
is that broadly speaking the mainspring of 
motive must be true. Young children are 
mentally passing through the experience of 
the fairy tale when they read the fairy tale, 
consequently the motive which actuates it 
must be a right one. The pictures which 
illustrate such books must be refined in 
thought. 

The standard of the selection of books for 
children who are reading books much younger 
than their years needs to vary in no way 
from that of the books for the younger chil- 
dren. It should, however, be definitely kept 
in mind that children at all ages should have 
their interests diversified, and this is specially 
an important aim when children are out- 
growing the folk tale interest. Unless chil- 
dren are surrounded by books of varied in- 
terest at this period they usually develop a 
liking for but one kind of books, read every- 
thing which the library can provide, and may 
then discontinue reading in the children’s 
room because there can be no continuous 
supply. 

Books for children who have been reading 
books of questionable value must undoubt- 
edly contain some elements of their devel- 
oped interest, since the basis of library work 
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with children is necessarily the appeal to a 
conscious children’s library 
must be broad enough in its selection to con- 
tain something for any child in the given dis- 
trict—any child under Beyond 
this age an unread child's reading facility is 
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so modified by an undeveloped power of con- 
centration that not every child can be caught 
Generally speaking, librarians cannot be tu- 
tors, they can only be guides. 

The principle to go upon in the selection 
of books for such a class of boys and girls is 
that the books selected for them should con- 
tain such elements of interest in a lesser de- 
gree, or as few aggravating features as pos- 
sible, depending as aids upon the attractive 
quality of the make-up of the books, the 
contact of the librarian with these readers, 
and the attractive physical features of th« 
library. Love stories may be chosen which 
reflect social life, but which are pure in sen- 
choose stories of pa- 
ete.—of high dra 
matic quality which are nearer true historical 


timent. For the boys 


triotism, stories, 


feeling; stories of poor boys who became 
successful in which the element of luck may 
enter, but where at least the boy has don 
his part; stories of adventure, less crowded 
with dramatic events, thereby giving larger 
opportunities for a fuller development to 
wards the climax. Here it is entirely right 
that such books be used which are not fully 
satisfactory to the critic, if they justify their 
use. Only a small number of them should 
be selected, those which can most evidently 
be used towards a purpose and which prove 
that they can be used towards a purpose 
Herein lies the skill of the librarian. These 
books must be used as a method of grada- 
tion of the children’s reading, towards still 
better books of the same interests, and event 
ually towards books of other interests. War 
stories which eventually lead to history, sto 
ries of success which suggest biography, sto- 
ries of adventure which lead to travel and 
exploration, and stories for the girls — here 
is the unsolved problem! At least we can 
arouse an interest in dramatic and tragic 
characters of history — Mary, Queen of 
Scots, Marie Antoinette, Joan of Arc, James 
the First of Scotland, and others 

The theme of this paper has related almost 
entirely to fiction, which forms on the whole 
about half the reading of all children. The 
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selection of other books for children is just 
as important but less difficult, since the rules 
for their selection may follow in a general 
way those used for the general adult reader 
— truthfulness, an interesting manner of re- 
lation, and an attractive make-up. One spe- 
cial quality must be observed in the selection 
of history, biography, legend and all other 
books which have human quality, that they 
be presented dramatically, not from the in- 
formational viewpoint, not critically and not 
retrospectively. If this principle is applied it 
will account for the failure of many books 
to hold the interest of children. 

300ks Which are definitely informational, 
such as the useful arts and sciences, should 
be accurate, elementary, and clear. The only 
fully satisfactory way of selecting them is 
with the advice of some one who knows 
about the subject. Through typewritten lists 
such advice when once made available can 
be of service to a large number of libraries. 

The final summing up is this: 

Books must be selected, not picked. They 
must be read, not looked over. They must 
be used with the children, not as a rule left 
on the shelves for their injudicious selection. 

The time consumed by the judicious study 
of a large class of books is a matter of great 


expense to the library undertaking it, and the 
result of such labor should be open to all 
libraries working under conditions which ar< 
similar. While the principles underlying t 
selection of books for children in Amer 
can be largely the same as for the children 
of New Zealand, there must be dissimilar con- 
ditions and interests which would not mean 
in all instances the selection of the same 
books, or the same subjects. So if at all 
possible let there be at least one person who 
may be recognized as bringing to serious 
study and experimentation breadih of mind 
and a student's attitude. Several good Aimer- 
ican lists may be used for study, and indi- 
vidual books tried out, but while it 1s true 
that compilers of lists have aimed for diverse 
interests, a large part of the books are dis- 
tinctly American in atmosphere. 

In closing may I say that it is unfortunate 
that a tone of didacticism has crept into this 
paper, addressed as it is to an audience of 
fellow workers. I hope, however, there may 
be something in the foregoing pages worthy 
of consideration as applicable to New Zealand 
conditions, and that at no distant date New 
Zealand librarians may give the librarians of 
America the result of their study and experi- 
ence in the selection of books for children. 


LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN * 


By Harry Farr, Librarian of the Cardiff Public Libraries 


Tue development of library work with 
children during recent years is one of the 
most striking features of modern library pro- 
gress both in Great Britain and America. 

In the early days of the library movement 
it was not recognized that provision for chil- 
dren was desirable. In some libraries juve- 
nile books and periodicals were provided, but 
as a rule, children were either excluded alto- 
gether, or admitted under conditions that did 
not allow of their using the libraries to any 
great extent. As time went on this attitude 
had to be modified. The ability to read, which 
every child acquires under modern educa- 
tional systems, created a demand for books 
which had to be met. 

The power to read, which had been im- 
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parted to the children, was found to be a 
power for evil as well as a power for good. 
The absence of children’s libraries and the 
difficulty of obtaining good books in attrac- 
tive form in sufficient numbers, ied to the 
wide circulation of poor, worthless, and often 
pernicious juvenile literature. It became nec- 
essary, therefore, to make it as easy for chil- 
dren to obtain good books as it was for them 
to obtain bad books. Librarians and others 
interested in children began to consider the 
whole subject in the light of modern condi- 
tions. Steps were taken to lower and abolish 
the age limit in hbraries, and to encourage 
children to use them. Special juvenile sec- 
tions were provided in the lending libraries, 
and special juvenile departments in the read- 
ing rooms. But as soon as children began to 
‘requent the libraries in large numbers, diffi- 
culties arose with adult readers. It is im- 
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possible to suppress the animal spirits of chil- 
dren altogether, and the average adult reader, 
if he is to read in comfort, requires greater 
quiet than can be secured when children are 
present in large numbers. Nor does he care 
to be surrounded by swarms of children when 
he is selecting his books for home reading. 
If adults are not to be driven from the libra- 
ries, separate provision must be made for the 
children. 

Experiments in the direction of pr: viding 
separate libraries for children were made, but 
While a sepa- 
rate reading room for children is essential in 
a public library, there is no real need to incur 
the extra expense of erecting and maintain- 


ing separate buildings, except where special 


they were few and isolated. 


endowments or bequests are available for the 
purpose. In many ways it is better to have all 
the activities of the libraries grouped to- 
gether. The whole trend of modern library 
practice is to make separate provision for the 
children in the public libraries and public 
schools, and not in separate buildings. 

As library work with children developed, 
librarians began to get into closer touch with 
the teachers in the public schools. The views 
of teachers and educationists were ascer- 
tained, and it was found that many teachers 
had realized the aid to teaching which might 
be derived from a well-selected library of 
good books. By obtaining subscriptions, and 
other means, they had established libraries in 
their schools, but could only maintain them 
with difficulty. They welcomed the coopera- 
tion of the libraries, realizing that stability 
and continuity would be given to the school 
libraries if they were provided by a public 
authority. 

Ultimately conferences were held on the 
subject of the relations of public libraries and 
public education, and the lines upon which 
the best results can be expected have been 
laid down. The essentials of a children’s li- 
brary system are: 

(1) The provision of libraries in the public 
schools for children during school life. 

(2) The provision of separate reading rooms, 
or halls, in the libraries for children. 

(3) The provision of juvenile sections in the 
libraries for older children after school 
life. 

In the organization of children’s libraries 
on an adequate scale there can be no two 
opinions as to the fundamental importance of 
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School libraries and the principle that chil- 


dren can be best introduced to books and 
taught to use them intelligently in the public 
schools is now well established. Both trom 


an educational and library point of view it 1s 


of the greatest advantage to provide libraries 
n the schools for home-reading. No public 
ary system, however ade quate, could hope 
to reach more than a small proportion of the 
children, and no librarian could influence chil- 
dren anything like so effectively as the 
teachers. 

The educational systems of the various 
countries provide a means whereby children’s 
libraries can organized and administered 
with ease, and by which all children can be 
reached, instead of the small percentage at- 
tracted to the public libraries. At a small 
cost’every school department can be sup] lied 
with a library of books covering the wants of 
children of all ages, from infants to upper 
classes, till they are old enough to benefit 
from the use of a public library. School li- 
braries should be recreative, and not ed 
tional. Though, indirectly, they are of great 
educational value, their main object is to pro- 
mote the love of good books; and for this and 
other reasons it is most desirable that the 


uca- 


reading of children should be largely under 
the control and guidance of the teachers in 
the public schools. They know the charac- 
ters and capabilities of the children in their 
charge and are able to influence them in 
their reading. They know the books 
which are suitable for the children in their 
particular districts, and in no two districts 
are these quite the same. They touch the life 
of the children at many points and in many 
ways that a librarian cannot hope t do 

On the other hand, the expert knowledge 
of a librarian is very desirable in the purchas¢ 
and oversight of the library stock. Where it 
is possible for the library and educational 
authorities to cooperate, the educational au 
thority providing the funds and undertaking 
the distribution of the books to the children, 
and the library authority undertaking the 
preparation of the books for circulation and 
the supervision, and general maintenance of 
the stock, the best results will be attained 

School libraries are of great moral and edu- 
cational value. To place at the disposal of 
children well-selected librafies containing 
good, wholesome literature is the best means 
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of cultivating a taste for good reading. If no 
attempt were made to provide children with 
good books, they would turn to inferior 
books, and to books which are frequently of 
a debasing nature. Where efficient school 
library systems exist and children are fully 
supplied with good books, the circulation of 
poor and harmful books is practically non- 
existent. They are effectual auxiliaries of 
educational systems. They strengthen and 
extend the foundations of education, and 
give the best beginnings of that self-educa- 
tion which is all-important for subsequent 
success in life. The Board of Education itself 
recognizes this, emphasizes the great aid they 
render to efficient teaching, and advocates 
their establishment wherever possible. Chil- 
dren who read books become more intelligent, 
and are easier to teach than children who do 
not read. They become familiar with the 
meaning and use of words, thus increasing 
their vocabulary. They enlarge their mental 
outlook and acquire an interest in things 
which they would otherwise ignore. 

After all, the greatest single benefit con- 
ferred upon a child by school education is his 
introduction to books. To learn to love 
books, and to use books, the child must have 
a plentiful and varied supply. For the aver- 
age boy and girl this can only be secured 
through the school library. The reading habit 
formed at school is likely to be a source of 
ceaseless blessing throughout life. 


CHILDREN'S READING ROOMS 


are another essential feature of a children’s 
library system. Formerly regarded as of 
minor importance, the provision usually con- 
sisted of a few tables set apart in the main 
reading room, in which the children’s period- 
icals were available. They were supervised 
by the library caretaker or attendant, or else 
left to take care of themselves, subject to the 
intermittent supervision of the library assist- 
ants. Administered in this unsympathetic 
spirit, and on lines which are quite out of 
touch with the spirit of children’s library 
work, they entirely failed to reach and influ- 
ence the children. 

But this type has now been superseded, and 
in modern library buildings children’s read- 
ing rooms should be provided of at least 
equal importance to the adults’ reading room 
and made one of the principal departments of 
the library. The new type of children’s read- 
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ing room consists of a lofty, well-lighted hall, 
as large as the general reading room. Its 
walls are lined with book-cases of a height 
suitable for children, well stocked with good 
books. Part of the wall space is reserved for 
picture show-cases with sliding glass fronts; 
while higher up are hung well-selected color 
prints. Every detail is carefully thought out 
to make the room attractive. Cleanliness is 
insisted on, and a lavatory is provided for 
children to wash if necessary. In charge of 
the hall should be a lady superintendent, or, 
as she is known in America, a “children’s 
librarian.” For this position a sympathetic, 
specially qualified woman is required. The 
influence for good of an enthusiastic super- 
intendent can hardly be exaggerated, and her 
werk is one of the highest forms of social 
service. The halls should be open to the chil- 
dren after school hours, and may be used at 
other times for the various branches of school 
and library work. Any child should be ad- 
mitted who is able to write out an application 
for a book. So great is the importance of 
children’s reading halls on these lines that 
no library service should be regarded as com 
plete without them. 

It is an open question whether books 
should be only read in the hall. Where an 
efficient schcol library system exists it is bet- 
ter to keep the hall for reading purposes only. 
Whether books are lent from the children’s 
halls or not, it is desirable that children, when 
about to leave school, should be introduced to 
the wider choice of books available at the 
public lending libraries. 

JUVENILE SECTIONS 

at the public lending libraries supplement and 
carry on the work of the school libraries. The 
uses of the two are quite distinct. School 
libraries serve the younger children and pro- 
vide for them in the elementary stages of 
reading. The juvenile sections serve older 
boys and girls, and provide for them more 
advanced books till they are able to read 
widely and seriously. 


ENROLLING CHILDREN AS READERS 


One of the great objects of interesting chil 
dren in libraries and implanting in them a 
taste for good books is to enable them to use 
libraries intelligently and as a matter of 
course in after life. Some link is needed to 
connect the schools with the libraries, so that 
when children reach the upper classes in 
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school they may become readers at the libra- 
ries with as little difficulty as possible. One 
method, which has been largely adopted by 
libraries working in close codperation with 
the schools, is to admit children as readers 
on the recommendation of the head teachers, 
either when the children are leaving school 
or before. No liability for loss of or damage 
to books should be attached to the recom- 
mendation. In practice it is found that the 
privilege is not abused, little loss to the libra- 
ries results, and a great boon is conferred 
upon the children. 
ADVERTISING 

Many American libraries go further and 
seek to attract children as readers by adver- 
tising in schools and elsewhere. General no- 


tices such as this: 
“Boys’ Notice 
Do you like 
Fairy tales 
Cowboy stories 
Pirate stories 
Railway stories 
Athletic stories 
War stories 
Would you like a free library card? 
Come to the Young People’s Department 
of the Public Library and ask for one. 
This will entitle you to borrow books free 
of charge.” 
or special notices such as this: 

“The —————— Public Library is pre- 
pared to give special attention to pupils 
in this class who desire to consult books 
of reference in connection with their 
scheduled class work. 

“Pupils in this class are especially in- 
vited to use the library. They will find 
many attractive books of particular in- 
terest to boys and girls that may be bor- 
rowed for their own use at home, and 
also books for their parents.” 


are printed and posted in school class-rooms, 
and must have a considerable influence in at- 
tracting children to the libraries. Such en- 
terprising methods are not unknown in Brit- 
ish libraries, but they have only occasionally 
been adopted. They are really 
EXTENSION WORK 
The question may be asked: Are these 
methods to be commended? Ought not the 
staffs of public libraries in their work with 
children to confine themselves to handing out 
books actually asked for, and not seek to 
create a demand by the various activities 
which have come to be known as library ex- 
tension work? 
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We must consider this question in its rela- 
tion to present day library conditions. The 
aim of the modern librarian is not only to 
provide books for all classes of readers, but 
to circulate them as freely as possible. He is 
face to face with an entirely new situation, 
which requires to be met by new methods 
rhe result of the adoption of compulsory edu- 
cation has been to create in vast numbers 
readers unaccustomed to the use of books and 
libraries, who have been taught to read, but 
not how te read or what to read. 

A passive attitude on the part of librarians 
and library authorities is no longer possible 
if libraries are to be a factor in national pro- 
gress. Various activities have, therefore, 
come to be associated with them, all of which 
are undertaken with a view to making known 
their contents, and to promote a more intelli- 
gent use of their resources. British libraries, 
though heavily handicapped by their financial 
restrictions, have tried many experiments and 
adopted many new methods. In America new 
methods have been more fully developed and 
more systematically applied. 

It is only intended here to consider such 
methods as have been adopted in connection 
with library work with children. If they are 
to benefit from books and libraries in after 
life, it is essential that they should be famil- 
iarized with them and taught how to use them 
intelligently during their most impressionable 
age. One of the most effective means of do- 
ing this is the library lesson. 

LIBRARY LESSONS 

The educational value of lessons to classes 
of school children given in the libraries is un- 
doubted ; but, so far, few British public libra- 
ries have systematically taken up this work 
Where the work is done the lessons are giver 
either by the library staff or by the teachers 
In some cases lessons are given by the libra- 
rian, and are devoted to explanations of how 
to use the library, how to consult books of 
reference, and so forth. Occasionally lessons 
on books and general subjects, illustrated by 
books in the libraries, have also been success- 
fully given. In other cases the lessons are 
given by teachers, who bring their classes to 
the libraries and draw upon the library stock 
for books, pictures, and other illustrations of 
the subjects that are being studied in the 
schools. The children are thus enabled to 
get a far better grasp of the subject than is 
possible by means of the ordinary oral in- 
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struction. The bringing of the classes to the 
libraries familiarizes children with these in- 
stitutions, and encourages them to use the 
libraries and to turn to them habitually for 
information. 

Where children’s halls or children’s read- 
ing rooms form a distinct part of a library 
system in charge of a lady superintendent, 
this work can be easily and effectively car- 
ried on. The superintendent visits the schools 
regularly, arranges with the teachers for the 
visits of the classes, and sees that the illus- 
trations required are provided. The lessons 
can be given either by the school teachers or 
the superintendents of the halls. At Cardiff 
last year 151 classes visited our two halls, 
comprising 6172 scholars. One of our super- 
intendents gave a series of illustrated talks 
on the “History of Cardiff,” and this year the 
same superintendent is taking as her subject 
“King Edward vu.” These illustrated talks 
meet with the greatest success, and are much 
appreciated by the children. 

Not only can illustrations be used for li- 
brary lessons, they can also be used for illus- 
trating lessons in the schools. 


LOAN OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


This is a common feature of American li- 
brary work, but few British libraries have 
attempted it. Why it has not been adopted 
more extensively it is difficult to understand. 
Collections of groups of illustrations can be 
got together very easily and inexpensively. 
When they have accumulated, it is a simple 
matter to print a list and circulate it amongst 
the head teachers of the public schools with 
an intimation that the groups are at their 
service. Such a system has been built up in 
Cardiff within the last three years, and is now 
working successfully as part of the ordinary 
routine work of the libraries. The groups 
are regularly used and greatly appreciated by 
teachers as aids to school work. The illus- 
trations are drawn from a variety of sources. 
Colored and other supplements to periodicals 
and illustrated papers, disused periodicals and 
magazines, book prospectuses, discarded press 
photographs, etc., furnish a mine of illustra- 
tions, which can be supplemented by the pur- 
chase of special sets, if required. Cut and 
mounted on special mounts of a uniform size, 
with descriptive labels, they are sorted into 
classified groups of from 12 to 25 pictures. 
The most useful groups are those illustrating 
natural history and nature study, history and 
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geography, and they are used by teachers to 
illustrate lessons in the schools on these sub- 
jects. Special groups illustrating special sub- 
jects are made up as required. 


CHILDREN’S LECTURES 


Another important and popular branch of 
children’s library work is the children’s lec- 
ture. The duty of providing lectures for 
adults is admitted, and many of the more im- 
portant libraries engage in this popular form 
of library extension work. A few only have 
attempted to meet the needs of the children 
in this direction. When it is considered that 
the children in our elementary schools are 
growing up in ignorance, not only of foreign 
and classical litefature, but of the literature 
of their native tongue, every argument that 
can be used in favor of lectures for adults 
can be urged with far greater force on be- 
half of the children. While school libraries 
are a potent means of interesting children in 
good books, they should be supplemented 
wherever possible by the library lecture. It 
widens the range of children’s reading, broad- 
ens their sympathies, and excites their imag- 
inations. We have had an extensive experi- 
ence at Cardiff. Every winter some dozen 
children’s lectures are arranged in connec- 
tion with our children’s halls, illustrated with 
lantern slides. Some lectures are for the 
older children, and some for the younger. 
For the older children the lectures deal in a 
simple way with such subjects as birds, ani- 
mals, flowers, books, astronomy, hygiene, 
travel, heroes, and the like. For the younger 
children the subjects are mainly illustrated 
stories, such as “Alice in Wonderland,” “The 
Christmas carol,” “Fairy tales,” “Peter Pan,” 
and other classical child stories. The lecture 
halls are invariably crowded with children 
who are very keen to gain admittance. As 
the object in giving these lectures is to widen 
the children’s knowledge of books and to 
lead them to read and study for themselves, 
lists of books on the subjects of the lectures 
are printed and distributed, and the books 
referred to are always in great demand. 
Books are introduced to children which other- 
wise they might never think of reading. For 
instance, last winter one of our children’s 
lectures dealt with Ruskin’s “King of the 
Golden River.” Hundreds of children list- 
ened spell-bound as this beautiful legend, 
with its deep moral significance, was un- 
folded to them by a gifted story-teller, and 
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illustrated by pictures on the lantern screen. 
The probability is that few, if any, of the 
children would ever have become acquainted 
with this story if it had not been made 
known to them in this way. 

Such lectures as the last are really only a 
slightly different form of that popular feature 
of library work with children in America, the 


STORY HOUR 


which has practically no place in British h- 
brary work. The reason, no doubt, is that 
few British iibraries have children’s halls or 
children’s reading rooms on the American 
plan, stperintended by women specially 
trained for the work. These superintendents, 
known as children’s librarians, have to pass 
through one of the training schools for chil- 
dren’s librarians, and amongst other things 
they are trained to tell stories to children. 
The object is, of course, to interest children 
in the great stories of the world’s literature, 
myths, legends, romance and history. The 
scale on which this work is carried on, and 
the great influence it must exert, can be 
judged from the fact that in connection with 
one typical American library over 80,000 chil- 
dren listened to stories told in the libraries, 
schools, and playgrounds in one year. 


READING CIRCLES 


may also be organized for children in connec- 
tion with the libraries. The National Home- 
Reading Union is a British organization 
which exists to promote and foster reading 
circles and to give guidance in reading. The 
public libraries are in entire sympathy with 
the objects of the Union, and give every as- 
sistance they can to its work. The junior 
courses of reading are specially adapted for 
children’s reading circles, which could very 
well be formed in connection with children’s 
halls and reading rooms. But it is not essen- 
tial to work in connection with any organiza- 
tion. Our experience is that reading circles 
ore more easily formed and more success- 
fully carried on in connection with the li- 
braries than with any outside organization. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


It is unnecessary to deal with other activi- 
ties which form part of the ordinary routine 
work of most libraries, such as the prepara- 
tion of children’s catalogs, reading lists, and 
so forth. Sufficient has been said to show the 
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TREND OF MODERN LIBRARY PRACTICE 


with regard to library work with children 
American libraries are undoubtedly in ad 
vance of British libraries in this department 
of library work, the full significance of which 
we do not seem to have grasped. Some 
American methods have not found favor with 
British librarians, and may not be suitable to 
the different conditions which exist in Great 
Britain. We cannot but admire, however, the 
energy and enthusiasm which is cl aracteristic 
of the children’s work of the best American 
libraries. It is true the more liberal finan- 
cial support which they receive has enabled 
them to experiment and initiate developments 
more freely than has been possible with us. 
More conservative methods of administration 
no doubt prevail in British libraries, but this 
is not the real obstacle to library progress. 
Many British librarians are alive to the neces- 
sity of developing their work with children. 
They are, however, unable to move owing to 
the limited expenditure allowed by the Brit- 
ish Libraries Acts. Except in the larger and 
more progressive towns, where special meas- 
ures have been taken to increase the library 
income, the library movement in Great Britain 
is practically marking time. 

Let me, in conclusion, emphasize the im- 
portance of this work with children. It is a 
necessity of the times. It is a factor in social 
and educational progress, which will have the 
most far-reaching results. The child of to- 
day is the citizen of to-morro It depends 
largely upon us whether he is to become a 
responsible and enlightened citizen, or wheth 
er he is to be ignorant and irre nsible. 
Libraries are steadily advancing in public es- 
timation. Wherever a public library exists 
it makes for the welfare and culture of the 
religious bias, 


people. Free from political 


it appeals to, and is used by, all classes of the 
community. It attracts ail sorts and condi- 
tions of children as no other institution can, 
and our responsibilities to them cannot be 
evaded. We ought to be able t 
the interest and support of all that is best in 
public life in this work, and public support 
will follow public appreciation. It is for this 
fuller measure of public appreciation and sup- 
If we pursue an enlight- 


command 


port we must appeal 
ened policy, if our administration is public- 
spirited, progressive, open t ideas and touched 


with idealism, ultimate success 1s certain. 
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ONCE upon a time, as all true stories begin, 
there went forth to be librarian of the new 
public library in a western city noted for its 
cordial hospitality, a man of high ideals and 
untiring industry—armed with the diploma of 
a library school, filled with the library spirit, 
and, so far as everything but real experi- 
ence could decide, of high promise. 

Within a week after beginning his work, 
when he was bending every effort to hurry 
the opening of the library, a gracious lady 
trustee said to him, “Can’t you come out to 
my house next Tuesday evening, Mr. X., to 
our little neighborhood social club? You 
will meet some pleasant people who will be 
glad to see the new librarian.” “Will there 
be any business which particularly concerns 
the library?” queried the new librarian, who 
on being assured that there would not, the 
gathering being purely informal and social, 
excused himself on the plea that he was 
working day and night just then to hasten the 
library opening, 

On the Tuesday night in question when he 
left his desk at half an hour past midnight, 
he looked with complacent satisfaction at a 
completed and detailed list of the furnishings 
and supplies needed for the Circulation de- 
partment — his evening’s work. Query — 
Measured in real good to his library how 
many dozen evenings such as he spent, would 
it take to equal the social evening he re- 
fused ? 

Again,—an educator of distinction, the 
president of an important university who 
has had occasion twice within three years, 
diligently to search the ranks of our calling 
for a librarian at a good salary, told me 
recently that the more he saw of librarians 
and their work the stronger grew his con- 
viction that through excessive attention to 
method and an elaborate technique they were 
missing the very kernel of their work and 
losing sight of and touch with its larger 
relations and significance. He further said 
that he found it harder to find a librarian 
with policies not practices, with more mind 
than method, than to find a professor in any 
other department. 


* Read at bi-state meeting, Atlantic City, March 
10, 
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By J. I. Wyver, Jr., Director New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
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WALLS * 


These incidents suggest that librarians are 
too prone to stay within the walls of their 
library buildings and that their outlook is 
narrowed and their work is hurt thereby. 
And it is to be feared that these are not soli- 
tary incidents. Have we not all known in 
one manifestation or another the conscien 
tious librarian with the copperplate chirog- 
raphy who would permit no profane Spen 
cerian hand to write in the accession book, 
but would herself insist upon being sole 
priestess at that much overworshipped altar 
while countless inspiring opportunities for 
vital relations with her townspeople passed 
unheeded in mute and melancholy reproach ? 

Why is it that librarians are regarded by 
other people as just a bit “queer?” Do not 
the reasons spring from this very insularity, 
this self-conscious and cloistered aloofness, 
this immured concentration on hyper-profes- 
sional esoterics? There is that acute con- 
sciousness of a “mission;” that accentuated 
and complacent responsibility for the wel- 
fare and improvement of society, that strained 
and overserious attitude towards its own 
work and methods, an attitude which seems 
to regard the contemplation and performance 
of the technical mysteries of our calling as 
a sort of rite or ceremonial. 

There is less of this than formerly. Li- 
brary dogma has lost something of its note 
of authority. Librarians are ceasing to feel 
that they are a peculiar people to whom has 
been given the final revelation; they are rec- 
ognizing that their gifts and mission differ 
in no wise from those of all serious workers 
for the world’s good and that they have 
much to learn outside their own calling. 

But much harm has been done before we 
came even so far as we have now come into 
simpler and more natural relations with the 
work of the world. An unfortunate twist 
was given to library work, an unhappy 
stigma was set upen it, which we and our 
successors must live down by being men 
and women before we are librarians, by 
taking ourselves less seriously, by paying less 
strenuous heed to our work and more to its 
relations to all other work. 

It is an eternal paradox that the more a 
man looks at a thing the less he can see 
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it. The more a man learns a thing the less 
he knows it. The argument for specializa- 
tiou, for the trained expert, would be abso- 
lutely unanswerable if it were really true 
that a man who studies a thing and practices 
it every day goes on seeing more and more 
of its significance. But alas he 
He loses all perspective. He goes on seeing 


does not. 
more of the thing itself and less and less of 
its significance, its vital relations to other 
and greater things. If you have a library to 
classify and to catalog an expert may be quite 
fit, but if you are to administer a library, 
to give it a sane policy, to make this policy 
vital, to relate the library closely to society, 
beware of being too solely the library expert. 
What the librarian needs more than anything 
else is to be taken outside the walls of his 
library, outside of his work, outside of him- 
self and to judge men, books and affairs 
from a broader angle and a fresh perspective. 
There are few leaders in any profession who 
are able to throw off its routine long enough 
to be inspirational. In these days of over- 
specialization there are few in any profes- 
sion who can talk with interest and informa- 
tion about anything else. 

Every librarian should be broader than 
his business; wider, in sympathies and inter- 
ests, than his work. He should overflow 
the banks of his calling with one or, better 
still, a dozen of what we loosely call “tastes” 
or more tersely “hobbies.” 

The gratification of these tastes, the riding 
of these hobbies, serve two purposes. 

1. Whether connected with one’s work or 
independent of it they are equally important 
to the completeness of one’s self-expression, 
to one’s sanity and sweetness of mind. 

2. They make for breadth and quickness 
of mind. One’s range of appreciation must 
be wider than his express vocational activi- 
ty. A supple mind is at least as important 
as a supple body, 

I do not wish to appear to be framing 
an indictment against the general and unmis- 
takable effectiveness of most library work. 
Too much of it is done by earnest, conse- 
crated, cultured men and women who bring 
to it an ample appreciation of its larger 
social usefulness and possibilities. On the 
other hand you will, I believe, agree that 
there are instances enough at least to justify 
a word of warning, of this kind of library 
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insularity, of magnifying routine and thereby 
minimizing the vital spirit, of unduly subor 
I yield 
to no one in recognition of the need of ad- 


dinating humanism to mechanism. 


ministrative machinery in libraries as every- 
but 
technical and formal ? 


where else, are we not overdoing the 
Are we not in a way 
skeleton and 
tlesh? 


which 


painfully fashioning a library 
clothe it with 


libraries there 


neglecting to How 


many, many, are are 
models of equipment in everything but books. 
Beautiful building; art metal stacks; Library 
light 


vacuum cleaner; immaculately written re 


Bureau furniture; Tungsten fixtures ; 
ords 
of bewildering variety and complexity; a 12 
page closely printed pamphlet ot but 
pitifully few books, little or no money left to 


more and a library staff so 


Rule 
buy busy ob 
that they 


the 


serving all the Rules and Routine 


never have discovered what is inside 
books they have and have no time to think 
of the manifold relations which might easily 
be achieved connecting the waiting, receptive, 
with the 


walls for which it exists. 


passive library world 


It may be of interest to inquire into or 
speculate a little upon some possible reasons 
for the prevalence of this misplaced emphasis 
Is it a matter of Three out of 


librarians are Is it a feminine 


sex? four 


women, trait 


to refine, to polish, to retouch for th 


pure joy of the work and forgetful of the 


ends to which all the labor is but a means? 
Is the passion for minutia, for endless de- 
tail, for 


these places and no others, for the microsco- 


commas, dots and dashes in just 


pic attenuations of over-elaborate catalog 
ing: are these but concomitants of that ultra 
conscientiousness which we habitually ascribe 
to the The predilection 
for the rule that altereth not; for exactness 
nilly; for thus though the 
fall, for the 


established order at all hazard and no matter 


feminine gender? 


willy and so, 
heavens over-elaboration, for 
what else calls out to be done; Gentlemen, 
are these qualities chiefly peculiar to that 
sex which we are wont to refer to as the 
gentler? Is the quality which we deprecate 
some by-product of ages of housekeeping in 
which the setting of the house in order has 
the in itself and worth limitless 
pains and care; a task which has never re 
quired fertilization to greater fruitfulness 
from outside impulse or connection? 


been end 
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These are questions merely. But they are 
worth thinking about. The temptation to 
dogmatize in reply should be checked by rec- 
ollection of the fact that there are two times 
in a man’s life when he does not understand 
women: one is before he is married and the 
other is after. 

Again, has the prevalent formal training 
for library work which has grown up within 
twenty years, tended to center effort, interest 
and stress upon the technical and mechanical 
side? When library training first began, 
these technical, tangible processes were so 
much more easily codified and formulated for 
purposes of instruction than the ampler 
phases of library administration, that it is 
not unlikely that they may have given to 
the development of library work a dispro- 
portionate twist toward mechanism and away 
from humanism —a twist which still persists 
not only in the curricula of library schools 
but in the widening circles of influence which 
have radiated from the hundreds of trained 
workers who have come into the field. 

Or again, if neither sex nor training may 
be adjudged an influence here, has the real 
reason been a mere conspiracy of circum- 
stances? Perhaps the rapid spread of libra- 
ries, the increased use of them, the difficulty 
in securing adequate appropriations for them 
and the consequent low scale of salaries which 
has prevailed — perhaps these have operated 
in many cases to prevent the doing of more 
than the routine work necessary to keep the 
library running. Perhaps the routine work 
may not have been too elaborate and inten- 
sive but merely so great in quantity as to 
crowd everything else aside. 

After all, while it may be of interest or 
even of some profit to speculate upon the 
conditions which have brought about the situ- 
ation complained of herein, it is more impor- 
tant to look the matter squarely in the face. 
Are we Do we tend to become 
unsocial through too close attention to either 
Do we stay 


recluses ? 


worthy or unworthy routine? 
walls of our libraries intent on 
relatively inconsequent details and so fail 
to go out into and become usefully and 
effectively related to, the great world out- 
side? These are grave questions and I do 
not expect them to be answered by the audi- 


within the 


ence before me. Indeed, I have serious 
doubts whether we librarians are competent 
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to answer them. I am not attempting an 
answer in this paper. I am merely suggest- 
ing. If I wanted an answer that should be 
worth anything I should look for it outside 
of library circles and try to see ourselves 
as others see us. 

To illustrate concretely. A librarian says, 
“It is good for libraries to cooperate with 
schools, therefore we will do it.” But there 
is more than one way to do it. The closet 
librarian wiil consult the files of the library 
journals for accounts of some other librari- 
an’s theory of how it should be done, will 
devise approved forms of rules and records, 
will select approved books from the best 
graded lists, send a polite note to the super- 
intendent of schools and the principals of the 
schools on which she has designs or, perhaps 
time being precious and the catalog in ar- 
rears, call them up on the telephone. The 
enterprise may seem to flourish (books will 
always be read when brought to the readers) 
but the service of the teachers will be per- 
functory; the interest will lag, the results 
shrink without the personal touch which can 
never come from such work administered by 
telephone and correspondence. There are 
times when the telephone is a delusion and a 
snare; a subtle temptation to be sternly put 
aside. No matter if you know you can make 
the necessary arrangement or secure the de- 
sired consent in three minutes over the ’phone 
when it will take three hours to make calls 
in person. There are times (and it is the 
wise librarian who knows which times these 
are) when the personal call is necessary. 
when nothing else will take its place or do 
its work. Then no visions of books uncata 
loged, of orders unwritten, should avail to 
keep the closet librarian within the walls. 

The social, outside-the-walls librarian wil! 
go at the same thing in a different way. 
She will take pains to meet the superintend- 
ent or principal, the manager of the factory, 
the editor, the minister, outside the library, 
or she will ask a member of the board to 
bring them to the library. She will call at 
their schools, go to the works with never a 
word about the axe she is quietly grinding. 
If she is clever the advance will come from 
the other party and the request will be 
granted by the library board. How infinitely 
greater is the chance of success for a pro- 
posal to codperate with the schools when 


; 
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every member of the board or committee 
has a pleasant sense of knowing the libra- 
rian personally and apart from her library, 
when she is known as one who is seen at 
their clubs, churches and homes; than tor 
that proposal, no matter how useful and 
advantageous may be its terms nor how pro- 
fessionally correct its stipulations, which is 
transmitted by mail to a superintendent and 
by him submitted without interest or enthusi- 
asm to a board not one of whom has ever 
met the librarian outside her library, and few 
of them in it. 

Again, a young man goes to a town to 
take charge of its public library. He goes 
with some misgivings perhaps because he has 
heard that it is a difficult position, the city 
doesn’t support its library adequately; the 
former librarian had favorites on his staff 
and it; there is one trustee who 
makes it practically impossible for any libra- 


showed 


rian to stay and keep his professional self- 
respect; the public are too critical and fault 
Now, mark well the different ways 
at this 


finding. 


in which two men will go to work 


situation. One of them will go straight to 


the library, perhaps both of them will, but the 
significant difference is that one will stay 
there and the other will not. He will merely 
use it The will 
soon discover that the charging system is 
clumsy and requires too much waiting and 
red tape from the patrons, that the classifica- 
tion is too close and throws the books into 
too many little classes, that the cataloger 
doesn’t use as many Library of Congress 
cards as she might because she doesn’t know 
all the places where the Library of Congress 
order number is printed and besides she has 
been a little afraid that if she used too many 
there might be no work left for her and 
So one librarian 
into 


for headquarters. former 


she would lose her place. 
enthusiastically throws himself 
changes, he thinks he sees clearly just what 
the trouble has been in the past and is sure 
that everything will be all right as soon as 
he readjusts these bits of machinery. The 
second librarian sees these same things but 
his vision being wider he sees other and 
larger things, as well. He has a consultation 
at once with his best trustee, he finds out 
many things from him —that the former li- 
brarian lives in town and who her relations 
are and her principal supporter on the li- 


these 
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brary board, which are the trustees that sel- 
dom or never come to meetings, who is the 
mayor, what his business is, something about 
the different newspapers and their creditors; 
letters of introduction to 
these people and calls on them without delay, 


he gets some of 


especially the newspapers. He calls on the 
superintendent of schools or has the presi- 
dent of his board bring him to the library. 
see the old librarian and 1s 
particularly nice to her. He accepts every 
invitation to talk and many that do not call 
for talking. He learns something which help 
him from everyone — he knows a 
much about the city as the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, which, by the way, 
he joins at once. He makes it a point, the 
first point, to get personally acquainted with 
just as many men, women and children in 
that community as possible, especially with 
those who have been critics of the library or 
indifferent to its work and welfare. When 
he can meet these people in the library well 
and good, when he cannot he will go where 
they can be met. 

Will not most of us agree, knowing libra- 
rians as we do, that in too many cases these 
typical and hypothetical situations would have 
been worked out imside and not outside the 
walls? 

Assuming now, as I think we 
safety, that my contention is at least rea 
sonably established, I wish to speak briefly 
of three topics which are directly affected 
by a conscious and consistent “outside the 
walls” policy, or which are intimately re- 
lated to it. They are 

What the public reads. 

Publicity, and 

The danger in books. 

What the public reads. What the Ameri- 
can people reads ought to be a fact of the 
very first interest for librarians. We are 
the custodians and dispensers of a very 
small part of it. We are eager to make the 
public library a much more considerable fac- 
tor in our national reading than it now is. 
Sometimes in ill-considered and over-consci- 
entious moments we publicly pose as self- 
constituted censors of American reading and 
in our hours of exaltation are fain to fancy 
that we help to mould it. Yet for librarians 
no fact stands out more sharply than this — 
that the American people do far the greater 
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part of their reading outside the walls or 
even beyond the influence of our libraries. 
No librarian who is not a keen observer of 
much more than goes on inside his library 
can any more accurately characterize the 
reading of the American people than he can 
dam Niagara with a toothpick, 

The American people read newspapers, 
magazines, and books. The newspapers are 
read at the breakfast table, in the tube, the 
subway, the elevated, on the cars, the ferry, 
in the office, in the home. But a negligible 
fraction of them is read in the library and 
the library's attitude towards newspapers for 
current reading and newspaper reading- 
rooms is increasingly inhospitable. 

The magazines most read are not read in 
the library or found in library reading- 
rooms. The very names of some of the fol- 
lowing 10 magazines are unknown to many 
librarians: Woman's World, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Saturday Evening Post, Comfort, 
Vickery and Hill list, Associated Sunday 
magazines, McCall's, Home Life, Delineator, 
Munsey's, and yet these are the 10 largest 
circulators in the land. 

The books most read are barely recognized 
as existing by the guardians of our libraries 
and our literary traditions and not a single 
paragraph has ever been devoted to them or 
their authors in any history of literature. 
Not those of the dubious literary aristocracy 
which make up the Bookman’s list of best 
sellers, but Mary J. Holmes and E. P. Roe 
are the most popular American authors with 
sales of three and five millions of copies 
respectively of their books, and Mrs. Ann S. 
Stephens and Marion Harland not far be- 
hind. 

The works of these authors do not appear 
in the A, L. A, Catalog nor in any self- 
respecting library’s best books lists, yet they 
are unimpeachable in morals, have undoubted 
earnestness and sincerity and many touches 
of real idealism. Would that all books now 
circulating from our libraries squared with 
these authors in the qualities I have named. 

It is plain, then, that to know what the 
people are reading we must go outside the 
walls of our libraries. 

Publicity. The customary notion of pub- 
licity is some form or another of the use 
of printers’ ink. A finding list, a special 
book list, timely news in the local papers, 
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cards or circulars in pay envelopes, a sign 
on the building or the street corner, attrac- 
tive bulletins, and the iike. All this is admir- 
able, but may we not with profit revise and 
extend the prevalent notion of publicity and 
give to it a distinctly personal touch. Why not 
publicity for the librarian as well as for the 
library? A travelling librarian may be 
more effective than a travelling library; cer- 
tainly a travelling library is more effective 
than a stationary librarian inside the walls of 
a stationary library. 

The danger in books. So much and quite 
enough for the severely practical side of my 
subject. What has been said up to this 
point has been from the purely selfish view 
of the greatest good to the library. Per- 
haps you have assumed that work outside the 
walls was not intrinsically worth while for 
the librarian’s personal growth, but merely a 
form of unpleasant, necessary drudgery to 
be endured for the cause and to be performed 
always with an eye to that pleasant and 
profitable season when she could again get 
back to her books. 

Much has been written in praise of books, 
of their charm, their companionship, their 
accumulated embodiment of the best thought 
and speech of the great of all times, of their 
power to move to tears, to high resolve. A 
librarian’s days are chiefly passed among 
books. We are usually wont to felicitate 
ourselves upon this. Our sharpest regrets 
are that we can so seldom halt the endless 
procession of new books long enough to 
become really acquainted with one of the 
throng. We are apt to say or to think that 
he who most knows the most books is the 
greatest among us. We speak eloquently 
of the “Seven joys of reading.” 

Beware lest we fall into the pit of unduly 
magnifying the powers and virtues of our 
books, for even they —that form the chiefest 
part of our library world within the walls — 
have distinct limitations. There is a wide, 
deep world beyond the uttermost knowledge 
or power which any book can render. It will 
not do to think that books can solve every 
problem, answer every question, heal every 
wound, still every sorrow. The poets who 
have read deepest in the books of life and 
of nature (the two greatest books which we 
often forget) may confidently be invoked 
for such testimony as: 
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“Up, up, my friend, and quit your books 
Or surely you'll grow double.” 
Wordsworth. 
“Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head and 
Learning wiser grow without his books.” 
Shakspere. 
“Books teach us very little of the world.” 
Goldsmith. 


“Books cannot always please, however good: 

Minds are not ever craving for their food.” 

Crabbe. 

We have had no greater literature since 
we have had books than before. It is the 
things of real life and of God’s great out-of- 
doors that nourish and strengthen character, 
that develop richness of thought and feeling. 
Books are after all but the commentaries on, 
the pale shadows of the true realities and of 
these realities let us not neglect to fill our 
lives as full as the amplest justice to our- 
selves and our work suggests. 

Thus the very books in the library, the 
true soul of the place, require to be warned 
against; while their external setting, the walls 
of a library or of a children’s room or of a 
reference room may sometimes be, indeed 
often are, involuntarily converted into the pre- 
cipitous slopes of a rut, and the over-consci- 
entious librarian, so fearful that she may fail 
in some minor feature of her work, so tor- 
mented by the thought that she may be leav- 
ing undone the thing which she ought to 
have done, becomes the library Hermit, her 
Paternoster, Cutter’s Rules, her Rosary, the 
cards in the charging tray. Let us 
make our work inside the library so much 
our world that we can forget the great throb 
beautiful, wonderful 


never 


sordid, 
We must touch el- 
can 


bing, wicked, 
world outside its walls. 
bows with it at every point to which 
carry the gospel of the book. 
with it at many points where we can see no 
direct professional advantage in the contact. 
Touch elbows with this world outside the 
walls at some points, with no other motive 
than pure fun, no other aim than to get 
away as wholly and as far as possible from 


everything bibliothecal. To a certain extent 


Touch elbows 


the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde conception 
squares with wholesome, rational, broad 
living. 


To be more specific, even in our own work 
we must touch elbows with other library 
workers everywhere. There are three items 
of expense which should be fixed charges 
year after year against your library income. 
Membership in the American Library Asso- 
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ciation; membership in your local Library 


Association (state or city), to be supple- 


mented, by attendance whenever possible; 
subscription to the library journals. And I 
am almost tempted to add membership in 
the National Education 
will all be anti-Hermit influences. 
The temptation to withdraw into the all 


sufficiency of our own little corner of the 


Association hese 


anti-rut, 


work is so subtle, so insidious, that we need 
Let us 
their 
more than our own 


often to be stirred out of ourselves. 
keep a broad outlook, see things in 
proper proportions, see 
work, exchange our walls for a horizon and 
our ceilings for the sky, cultivate sympathies 
and interests as wide as the race and so 
save our own work and ourselves from nar- 
and 


Now, nothing that has been said should 


rowness, stagnation weariness, 

be construed as inciting or approving delib 
erate and chronic neglect of internal attrac 
tiveness and efficient service, though I should 
have small quarrel with the librarian who, 
goes 
call in the right place and leaves behind a 


when compelled to choose, out for a 
bit of work which she might easily have 
lashed her conscience into calling imperative 
I am not encouraging gadding or gossiping, 
though these in small portions may be some 
times effective and proper ingredients in the 
Much good work 
has been done, is constantly being done in 
side the library I would 
vital importance for a moment 


formula here prescribed. 


Understand not 


minimize its 


I am simply not talking about it to-day 
You hear about it and are in the midst of it 
every day. Inside work is but one of the 
oars with which the library boat must be 
rowed But a boat makes little progress 
when rowed by one oar. Outside the library 
the stream of the great world eddies and 
whirls. Many of the currents rarely or never 
set towards the library door. Let us not 


be over-easily satisfied by  letter-perfect 
fulfillment of our duty within the security 
of four walls. Go out into the flood, form 
new channels leading libraryward, set out 
buoys, erect lighthouses, build dams, maintain 
life saving stations; for those who will not 
come inside the walls let us take the library 
outside the walls, confront the people with 
it at every turn, be tactfully aggressive, 
wisely militant, full of the fire of faith and 
all things shall be given unto us. 
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CLASSROOM LIBRARIES IN NEW 
YORK * 


Since 1903 the Board of Education in 
New York City has been doing systematically 
what many individual schools and teachers 
did years before, namely, equipping class- 
rooms with small libraries graded to the 
capacity of the children. These libraries do 
not contain text books or supplementary 
readers; but real live boys’ and girls’ books 
by writers like Stevenson, Mark Twain, Kip- 
ling, Alcott, Wiggin, tales of adventure, of 
chivalry and heroic deeds, of home life and 
school life, books that tell you how to make 
and do things. 

With this kind of ammunition the schools 
try at each stage of the child’s progress to 
combat the trash of the newsstand and cheap 
press; and with this kind of bait to lure the 
indifferent into the paths leading to the 
green fields of literature. 

There is nothing new or original about 
this plan. ‘It is time honored, and more than 
one of us doubtless owe to some such plan 
that love of books which is one of the most 
perfect pleasures of life. 

The strong points of the class library plan 
are: 

First: The possibility of reaching every 
child, by placing attractive books where he 
cannot very well escape contact with them 
during the formulative period. 

Second: It calls for some interest in chil- 
dren’s books from each class teacher, instead 
of delegating all library work to one school 
librarian with one large collection. It 
amounts in short to going to the child and 
the teacher with our books, instead of wait- 
ing for them to come to the books. 

School life is so full of a number of things, 
that unless this volume or that is at hand 
when we want it, it often goes unsought and 
unused. 

The classroom libraries in New York still 
show signs of increasing life and vitality. If 
statistics impress you, you may be interested 
in knowing that there are half a million books 
in the 12,475 libraries now in operation, and 
that the 600,000 borrowers last year took 
out about 7,000,000 books, or for some un- 
accountable reason nearly 500,000 more than 
the year before. 

In this big field there are very fertile spots 
and some quite barren spots. On the whole 
our books are well used and worn out in the 
service, which is the principal thing to be 
desired, but the school library might be made 
doubly effective if we had in each of the 
larger elementary schools a trained children’s 
librarian to supervise the work in the class- 
rooms, to take charge of the teachers’ library 


* Read fore the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation librar, section, Rochester, December, 1910. 
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as well, and to teach systematically the use 
of reference books in the last two grades. 
The school library might be a stronger 
factor if teachers came to us from normal 
schools and colleges a little more intimately 
acquainted with children’s classics, and books 
in general; if there were more time in the 
school program to devote to book talks and 
reviews, or for reading aloud in the class. 


Just a word about book selection 


One book of inspiration is worth many 
books of information even in a school library. 
The classroom can never hope to offer a 
great variety, but what it does offer should 
be of the very best. First select those books 
which have stood the test of time, and have 
been loved by generations of children. Get 
as attractive editions as your purse will al- 
low. Better have few books with good print 
and good pictures than many so dull and 
ugly on the outside that they tempt no one 
to explore the interior. 

In the primary grades let us begin at once 
with color books of the best quality. In 
these days of distressing newspaper art, that 
finds its way to every home, we should be 
sure there is an antidote in the class library. 
Develop a sense of humor and good taste 
and good manners at the same time with the 
picture books of Caldecott, Crane, Nister, 
Greenaway, or if you can afford it with some 
of the works of Maxfield Parrish, Jessie Wil- 
cox Smith, Howard Pyle, or Boutet de 
Monvel. 

Provide the Mother Goose rhymes and 
jingles in attractive form. They are part of 
the birthright of every child, and yet it is 
surprising how many children do not hear 
them at home. 

As the child masters the art of reading 
let there be plenty of the easier myths, fables, 
folk stories, and fairy tales in the class li- 
brary within his reach. A®sop, and La Fon- 
taine, The Arabian nights, Andersen and 
Grimm, Laboulaye and D’Aulnoy should be 
represented, and also native American folk 
lore in the Indian books of Deming, Eastman, 
Judd, Kennedy and others. 

When the fairy story age is passed and 
the imagination well developed, then the 
boys at least should have their fill of King 
Arthur and his knights, tales of chivalry, 
hero stories, accounts of battles and strong 
wars. 

In this connection I wish every teacher of 
boys would read Sidney Lanier’s introduc- 
tion to the Boy’s Froissart. Children never 
read prefaces, but teachers might profit by 
them occasionally, especially this one. 

Do not neglect the handicraft and games 
books of Dan Beard and his followers, that 
help train the hand and eye and teach one 
how to use tools and build things, nor a good 
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tale of school athletics now and then by 
Dudley or Barbour. 

There never were any better books for 
girls than Louisa Alcott’s and Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s, and if the girls will continue to 
take their ideas of life and their ideals from 
“Little women” and “Rebecca” we need not 
care much whether they ever discover Henry 
James or George Meredith. 

Let us have poetry in quantities all the way 
from the “Child’s garden” in the lower to 
the Stedman “Anthologies” in the higher 
grades, including Shutes’ “Land of song,” 
Burt’s “Poems every child should know,” 
Repplier’s “Book of famous verse,” Wiggin 
and Smith’s “Posey ring,” and “Golden 
numbers ;” and, again, let the teacher read 
the introduction and interleaves to the last 
mentioned book Sring all the poetry pos- 
sible into your recitations, and into school life 
generally; there are countless opportunities. 

In connection with the class library in the 
last two grades of elementary schools there 
should be a reference shelf for pupils’ use. 
A window ledge or part of a table will do, 
to place as many of Champlin’s 


on 1 h 
“You folks’ encyclopedia” as possible, a 
statistical almanac, a small atlas, a book of 


synonyms, Bulfinch’s “Mythology,” one of 
Brewer's handbooks, and, first of all, a good 
dictionary 
There is no valid excuse nowadays for 
poor or indifferent books in schools, or in 
homes for that matter. Selected lists are to 
be had in many instances for the asking, and 
advice on this subject goes a-begging It 
doesn’t matter so much just how we manage 
it, if we succeed in school in arousing the 
child’s interest in good books and giving the 
less fortunate ones some of the stories that 
are childhood’s own property, and_ finally 
make patrons for the public libraries and 
public museums and good citizens for the state. 
If there is a better means to this end than a 
few interesting books in the hands of an in- 
terested teacher. I for one do not know it. 
C. G. LELAND. 


CHILDREN’S WORK IN YOUNGS- 
TOWN, OHIO 


Tue new building of the Reuben McMillan 
Free Library has model equipment for work 
with children and schools. The children’s 
room on the main floor adjoins the loan 
room. and is filled with practical and attrac- 
tive devices for facilitating the work. 

The general appearance of the room is 
pleasing. A large fireplace has settles on 
either side eight feet long, with back and 
arms, and the seat is 14 inches from the 
floor. Over the mantel is a plaster cast of 
a Della Robbia Bambino. There are some 
good pictures on the walls — Watts’ Sir 
Galahad. The Madonna of the chair, and The 
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singing boys The bookcases practically 
surround the room, being five shelves high 
except on the loan room side, where the case 
is of two shelves. There are bulletin boards, 
some of them adjustable to any part of the 
shelving and at any height. The shelving and 
other furniture were planned as a setting 
for the books, and the result has been a most 
happy one. 

The room has large windows on two sides 
above the cases, admitting direct outside light 
and indirect light on the loan room side. At 
one end the room connects with the open 
stack and at the other with the teachers’ and 
parents’ room. There is entrance to the 
adult loan room. 

The children’s loan desk is specially fitted 
for its work; it is 30 inches high and par- 
tially surrounded by a rail for entrance and 
departure. At present but one set of loan 
trays is required, but the desk is so planne 
that another like equipment may be set in 

The tables are of two heights — 22 inches 
and 26 inches for younger and older children 
The chairs —14 inches and 16 inches to top 
of seats —are not only relative to the size 
of the child, but special care has been taket 
to support at the back, using up and down 
splats. The aprons of the table are inserted 
some 10 inches to accommodate the knees of 
the child. 

The children’s librarian has a_ reference: 
desk. There are racks for periodicals and 
picture books, and adjoining these are shelved 
the books for the little ones. There is also 
a window seat, 16 inches from the floor to 
height of the cushion, and 16 inches from 
front edge to back, and without baseboard 
underneath for the child to kick. 

An adjoining room is for the use of teach 
ers and parents. Copies of books used in 
the school duplicate collections and a teach 
er’s professional library are shelved here, 
other books on education being kept on the 
regular shelves. There are bulletin boards 
and file cases for photographs for school use. 
The room has a large table and comfortable 
chairs. It is further intended to have a 
model library for the child in the home i 
reference collection of picture and other 
books for parents. 

The story-hour room is on the second floor 
and connected by rolling partitions with the 
lecture room, and allowing interchange of 
space when desirable. It 1s filled with 
wooden benches 14% inches high and accom 
modates some 300 children 

A stereopticon may be used in either of 
these rooms, the lighting being so arranged 
that it is controlled by the man at the lan 
tern. 

The shelving and other furniture — except 
ing chairs and table tops —are of steel, as 
elsewhere throughout the building Over- 
head Tungsten lighting is used 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHIC WORK OF THE 
LIBRARY OF THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Tue library of the United States Bureau 
of Education, containing nearly 150,000 books 
and pamphlets, almost exclusively on educa- 
tional subjects, aims to serve the people of 
this country as a central reference bureau 
for bibliographic information on all educa- 
tional problems and activities. The biblio- 
graphic work of the library is carried on 
along three distinct lines: (1) The prepara- 
tion of an annual bibliography of education. 
(2) The compilation of brief bibliographies 
on special subjects. (3) The indexing of cur- 
rent educational periodicals. 

The preparation of an annual bibliography 
of educatién was first undertaken by the li- 
brary in 1908. The first number covered the 
period from July, 1908, to July, 1009, and 
contained about 1100 titles arranged accord- 
ing to the Library of Congress scheme of 
classification for education. The bibliogra- 
phy for 1909 to 1910 is now in process of 
preparation, and will soon be ready for pub- 
lication. This bibliography does not profess 
to be a complete list of all the recent litera- 
ture on education, but aims to present a well- 
balanced selection of the important titles 
which have appeared during the period cov- 
ered, either as separate publications, period- 
ical articles, or the proceedings of educational 
associations and societies. The bibliography 
covers not only educational literature in the 
English language, but includes many works 
in foreign languages, especially German and 
French. The basis for the selection of the 
titles to be incorporated in the bibliography 
depends upon the intrinsic worth and com- 
prehensiveness of the article, the importance 
and present value of the subject covered, the 
prominence of the author, or the amount of 
material already available on that subject. 
The titles of the more important sections, as 
compiled by the library, are submitted to 
specialists in education who examine the lit- 
erature on their special subject and return 
the list with criticisms, additions and annota- 
tions. Some descriptive annotations are pre- 
pared by the library, and in many cases ex- 
tracts and estimates taken from authoritative 
reviews are given. In case favorable and 
adverse criticism is found in the reviews a 
selection on either side is given. An impor- 
tant feature of the bibliography is the prom- 
inence given to the reports of educational 
associations and societies. A great many of 
these reports are entered with tables of con- 
tents, for they are mines of valuable infor- 
mation for those engaged in specialized work 
along educational lines 

The compilation of brief bibliographies on 
special subjects has come to be an important 
part of the work of the library. Many re- 
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quests are daily received from all sections of 
this country, and frequently from foreign 
sources, for lists of references on various 
phases of education. These requests may 
come from the school-boy seeking assistance 
in the preparation of a debate, from the schoo! 
superintendent desiring literature on school 
organization and administration, or from tli 
learned German professor asking for bibli 

graphic information on the present status of 
pedagogy in the United States. In order t 
supply these requests the library now com 
piles on an average of 40 bibliographies every 
month and sends out nearly three times that 
number. During the official year from 1909 
to 1910, 506 bibliographies were compiled 
These lists are in typewritten form and rang: 
in size from one to over 25 pages, containing 
from 10 or 20 to several hundred titles each 
They are constantly being revised and 
brought up-to-date by the addition of recent 
material. There are now on file in the li 
brary selective bibliographies on over 700 
different subjects relating to education. These 
are sent out to any one desiring such mate- 
rial, but most of the requests come from 
educational institutions, school officers, teach 
ers and students. The subjects on which 
bibliographies have been desired cover a wide 
range, and include such characteristic topics 
as Open-air schools; Consolidation of rural 
schools; Medical inspection of school chil 
dren, or even Floor-oils for school rooms, 
and The dignity of labor. In the compilation 
of requested bibliographies the library en- 
ceavors to suggest references suitable to the 
inquirer and likely to be available for his use 
In this connection important distinction 
should be made in respect to the classes of 
people for whom the lists are prepared. Be- 
sides these typewritten lists the library fre- 
quently prepares bibliographies for the an 
nual reports and bulletins issued by the bu 
reau. Also each month an annotated list of 
current educational publications, compiled by 
the library, is published in the Educational 
Review. These cumulative lists serve as a 
nucleus in the preparation of the annual bib- 
liography. 

The library annually receives over 250 edu 
cational periodicals. About one-half of thes: 
are from foreign countries, representing all 
the important nations of the world and giving 
current information regarding the progress of 
education in these countries. These foreign 
periodicals and numerous state or official re 
ports on education are indexed in the bureau 
by specialists in foreign education and serve 
as an important source of information in this 
field. All American periodicals (except those 
indexed in the Reader's Guide) number- 
ing about 125 current publications, the more 
important college magazines, many city and 
state school reports, together with the pro- 
ceedings of educational associations and so 
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cieties, are indexed by the library. The 
important articles are entered on cards with 
full bibliographic information and frequent 
descriptive notes These cards are given 
subject headings and are filed by subjects. 
Since 1907 the library has carefully kept up 
this index, until it now includes over 20,000 
cards and is of valuable assistance in the 
compilation of bibliographies. It is in fact 
a subject bibliography in itself. In connec- 
tion with this index is kept a list of all edu- 
cational organizations in this country, giving 
the date of founding, name of president and 
secretary, and the date and place of next 
meeting, in all cases where such information 
has been ascertainable 

Although the library is primarily a refer- 
ence library for the use of the staff of the 
Bureau of Education, it is always ready and 
willing to assist any one desiring information 
along educational lines. It endeavors to se- 
cure everything of importance published on 
education and as the largest collection of 
educz val literature in this country should 
be available for all. As the Commissioner 
of Education has said: “It is the business of 
the bureau to collect and diffuse such infor- 
mation as shall help the people of the United 
States to establish a better system of schools. 
It is concerned all the time with the effort 
to make for this country a better education 
for all the people.” In this work the library 
has its part. 

Epwarp DouGitas GREENMAN 


STORY HOUR IN CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
OF ATLANTA 


Tue story hour, as planned and carried 
cut at this library during the past winter has 
been more satisfactory than at any previous 
time. The course, or program, extended 
during the entire school year, from Septem- 
ber until June, and in the coming summer 
the story hour will be discontinued for three 
months, as usual. The September bulletin 
of the library contained an outline of the 
stories to be told, and the books to be found 
in the library, which constituted a_ brief 
“reading list” on each topic. The popularity 
of the bulletin was so great that it had to be 
reprinted in December to meet the demand. 
The story hour course for the older children 
embraced the hero tales of different lands. 
Each month stories of famous heroes, both 
historical and legendary, of a particular coun- 
try were told to the children. The fairy tales 
of the same country were told to the younger 
children. An attractive picture bulletin was 
posted each Friday, for use and interest in 
conjunction with these stories. Dolls were 
dressed in the costumes of the different coun- 
tries, views of the different lands were placed 
on the bulletin board, and a good collection 
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of books relative to the story were placed on 
the story hour shelves. These books, some 
of them for younger children and some for 
older, have been used as a reading course 
supplementary to the story hour. In the printed 
bulletin the titles of the books relating to 
the different stories were listed alphabetically 
and placed on the pages next to the stories 
to be told during a particular month. The 
list was not exhaustive, but consisted of sto- 
ries of the country native to the hero whose 
story was being told, or else it contained sto- 
ries pertaining to the customs of a certain 
day, such as Christmas or Thanksgiving, 
which was commemorated by a story appro- 
priate to that day instead of the usual hero 
or fairy tale. All these stories proved at- 
tractive, whether they were imaginary tales, 
true hero tales, or accounts of life and ad 
venture in strange lands. Jutta T. RANKIN 


WHAT THE Y. W. C. A. LIBRARY 
MEANS IN BROOKLYN * 


THE question is sometimes asked, “Why 
does an association need a library when there 
is a public library in the same city?” Yet 
experience shows that the association library 
has a place of its own and is a valuable part 
of the varied activities carried on by the 
Young Woman's Christian Association. 

In the Brooklyn association, the educa- 
tional work is an important feature. There 
are classes for children, for growing girls 
and adults, and the library makes a specialty 
of providing books that will be helpful to 
the students; a section is devoted to classified 
juvenile literature. The teacher recommends 
certain books, knowing they are in the li 
brary, and the pupil finds it an advantage to 
get them as she goes to and from the class 
Many girls come from distant parts of the 
city and some from out of town where there 
is no library convenient of access, and to 
them the Y. W. C. A. library with its pleas 
ant rooms, open shelves, well-chosen books 
and obliging librarians has a special attrac 
tion and value. 

The young girls who are in the commercial 
classes from nine to three o'clock naturally 
go to the library in their noon hour; some 
prefer the reading-room with its magazines, 
some browse in the alcoves, some enjoy the 
outlook from the windows and the quiet chat 
they can have in the larger room. There 1s 
a marked diminution in the circulation when 
the commercial department closes for the 
summer. The library permits each member 
to keep six books through the summer, and 
only one person has failed to return the books 
thus loaned 

The reading-room is open to any girl or 
woman who wishes to come in, but the cir- 
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culation of books is limited to members, and 
is one of the inducements offered for mem- 
bership. A reader can take a book of fiction 
with non-fiction, and music and art studies 
are also circulated. 

The members have a sense of ownership in 
the library, especially the juniors who come 
flocking in after their classes, when often a 
volunteer worker is on hand to help them 
choose books. Sometimes they bring little 
friends and show them around with an air of 
pride. On one occasion the librarian noticed a 
couple of little girls sitting quietly by the chil- 
dren’s table busy with some simple embroid- 
ery; after a while they came to ask her to 
“mind” their work while they went to get 
some material, and one of them, throwing 
back her coat, showed the astonished libra- 
rian a kitten underneath which was also en- 
joying the privileges of the library and be- 
having with the utmost decorum and quiet. 

It is the purpose of the librarian to make 
such a home-like atmosphere that comers, 
occasional or frequent, may feel there is a 
friend at hand interested in the individual 
as well as in the book. Many are the chats 
by the desk in the quiet times, and the libra- 
rians have opportunities to sympathize, to 
cheer, to advise, or to direct to other depart- 
ments. Recently a letter was received from 
a crippled girl in no need of financial aid, but 
misfortune limits her means of en- 
joyment. She wrote that she had been ill 
and said: “How I miss coming down. I 
always enjoyed it. Many a time have I left 
home for the Y. W. C. A. with a burden on 
my heart, and would leave it there after a 
talk in the library.” 

The committee in charge of the library 
arranges a series of informal talks upon 
travel, or on literary, historical and musical 
subjects. All members are invited. The 
talks are held about once a month, and are 
often illustrated by lantern slides, by songs 
or other music, in which the Victor has taken 
a pleasing part, and occasionally a social cup 
of tea is served. 

The Industrial committee of the association 
holds noon meetings in several Brooklyn 
factories, and a few years ago asked the li- 
brary to send books for circulation among 
the girl employees. Small libraries were sent, 
one of the girls acted as librarian, an occa- 
sional talk was given at the noon meeting 
upon literature and reading, and the plan 
quickly showed the advantage to the girls 
of carefully selected books easy of access. 
Recently the Brooklyn Public Library of- 
fered to take up this work, and being of 
course specially equipped for such a task, 
the factory libraries were placed under its 
charge. 

Wherever there is a library, or whatever 
its name, there may always be found many 
and varied opportunities for mental and 
moral uplift. Fanny D. Fisu. 
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THE ASSOCIATION BOY * 


Wuen Sunday school loses its attraction, 
the public school becomes more or less of a 
bore, and even home fails to meet his needs 
as it was wont to do, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association offers its services to 
the restless youth, trying to fill with useful 
and interesting activity the hours which he is 
sure to spend somewhere away from the in- 
fluence of parents and teachers. 

His admission to the Association gives a 
boy a certain dignity, for he receives a mem- 
bership card which would cause him to be 
favorably recognized, not only in any city of 
his own country, but also in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, South America, or Australia A 
thorough examination, followed by a physi- 
cian’s friendly advice, reveals to him the pos- 
sibility of fullest development. A varied pro- 
gram %f athletic and gymnastic exercises 
keeps him in health, adds to his strength, agil- 
ity and grace, and contributes to symmetrical 
growth. He is taught to swim. First aid 
methods are demonstrated until he is com- 
petent to render intelligent assistance in 
emergencies. 

Lectures on art, science, literature, history 
and other topics awaken interests which in- 
crease with age. Often he learns to prepare 
short lectures of his own, and 
stereopticon and reflectoscope 
trating those of others. 

Books, carefully selected, are at 
posal and he is taught to use the larger libra- 
ries with discretion. The best current pe- 
riodicals are in the reading room. 

With his leaders he visits parks, museums, 
places of historic interest, markets, manu- 
facturing plants and steamships. In vacation 
time he goes on tours to other cities and 
meets, now and then, a mayor, a governor, 
or the President of the United States 

In the spring and summer he visits the 
countryside to study nature, sometimes spend 
ing weeks under canvas in the Association’ 
summer camp. He learns to tell time b 
sun, find his way by the stars, build his 
hut, cook his own meals and depend 
his own resourcefulness. 

At exhibitions he shows 
paintings, airship models, family ‘| 
pets, flowers, vegetables, or anything 
which he has made, grown or collected. 

He wins the Association emblem, not by 
narrow specialization in one sport, but by all- 
around achievement. 

Games, social events and 
provide hours of relaxation. 

His unexpected needs revealed by carly 
business experience are met by individual 
instruction in the Association’s ning 
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school. If far from home, he finds a welcome 
in the dormitories. 

In Bible classes and religious meetings he 
expresses in manly fashion his thoughts of 
the Creator. 

In all the Association’s activities he finds 
that the uppermost thought is service for 
nankind, and as a member of a committee, a 
leader in some enterprise for which he has 
been encouraged to assume responsibility, or 
in his private capacity, he is found at work 


V. A. Perry. 


for other boys. 


MUNICIPAL PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE* 

THe demand of the 
movement is for facts. What are the facts 
about the city administration? What are the 
facts about its finances? What are the rec- 
ords of candidates? There is an active and 
widespread discussion of a great number of 
municipal questions, and those who are dis- 
cussing them want the facts. Information is 
succeeding vituperation. Discussion is tak- 
ing the place of abuse. The old slogan was 
“Turn the rascals out!” the new one is 
“Turn on the light and keep it turned on!” — 
in other words, “publicity” — and the found- 
ation of publicity is information based on 
the facts. 

Within the past five vears there has grown 
up a great mass of municipal periodicals — 
weeklies, monthlies, quarterlies and annuals 
— popular and technical, formal and infor- 
mal, official and unofficial. 

At the Circinnati meeting of the National 
Municipal League 146 publications were enu- 
merated in a report. This list included the 
city papers, like “Philadelphia” and “Denver 
Municipal Facts,” publications of official 
bodies, of cities, of civic organizations, pro- 
ceedings of various organizations, as well as 
independent enterprises like the Cincinnati 
Citizens’ Bulletin and the California Outlook. 

This long list of publications bears testi- 
mony to the hunger for knowledge concern- 
ing municipal affairs. While it may add to 
the burdens of the librarian to keep track of 
all of them, it constitutes striking evidence 
of the American’s awakened interest in the 
problems of city life, and furnishes proof of 
that hopeful outlook for American municipal 
government but recently described by Am- 
bassador Bryce. 

All of this periodical activity is in addition 
to the marvellous increase of attention to 
every conceivable municipal problem by the 
daily press and the general magazine and 
periodical. 

In connection with our work we present a 
list of periodical publications, which has been 
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prepared by the secretary of the 
Municipal League: 


MUNICIPAL PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Organizations of Municipal 


fic ials 


Hail, Des Moines, lowa 
anadian Municipal Journal, Mor 
Proceedings of state leagues of 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio (discontinued). 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Georgia, 

Mississippi, 
The Municipality, 
Midland Municipalities, Marshalltown, Iowa 
Pacific Municipality, San Francisco 
Municipal World, St, Thomas, Ontario. 


Representing 


Madison, Wis. 


PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY CITIES 


Boston. 


rd, New York. 


City Record, 
The City Rec 
Philadelphia. 
Progressive Houston, 
Denver Municipal Facts. 
The Munictpal Record, San 
Proposed municipal bulletins: 

Providence 

Indianapolis. 

Des Moines. 

St. Louis. 

Winnipeg. 

Toronto. 


Francisc 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 

National Municipal League, clipping sheets 

American Civic Association, clipping sheets and 
bulletins. 

Bureau of Municipal Research, New York, various 
publications. 

The American City, 93 Nassau street, New York 

The Christian City, 150 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Municipal Journal and Engineer, New York. 

Municipal Economist, Chicago 

Municipal Engineering, Indianapolis. 

Engineering News, New York, 

Engineering Record. 

Good Roads Magazine, New York. 

Park and Cemetery, Chicago. 

Contract Record. 

The California Weekly. 

The Townsman, Caxton 

Sanitary News, Chicago. 

The Vilage, New York. 

The Outlook, New York 

The y, New York. 

The , Chicago. 

The Annals of the American 
and Social Sciences 

Good Government, New York 

National Civic Federation Bulletins 

American Political Science Review, 

Government, Boston. 

Chief, New York. 

Police Chief, New 

Fireman's Herald, New York, 

Fireman's Standard, Boston 

Western Fireman, Chicago. 

Munictpal Affairs, New York 

City Government, New York 

City and State, Philadelphia (1897-1902). 

Construction, Pittsburgh (1905-6). 

Public Improvements, New York (1899-1903). 

American Journal of Politics (Amerwan Magccine 
of Civics, New York) (discontinued) 

The Municipality and County, Buffalo, 
(discontinued), 


Building, 


Academy of Political 


Raltimore 


York. 


(1897-1902). 
(1897-1900) 


New York 


MUNICIPAL PUBLIC SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 


Street Railway Journal, 
Fire and Water Engineering, New York. 
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Boston. 
Square Deal, New York. 


Power, 


Public Service Journal, Chicago. 

Street Railway Review, Chicago. 

Public Policy, Chicago (1900-1905). 

Municipal and Railway Record, New York (1899- 
1900). 

Concerning Municipal Ownership, New York (dis- 
continued) 


PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY CIVIC BODIES 


City Affairs, Boston. 

Civic League Bulletin, Newport, R. I. 
Municipal Art Society of Hartford, bulletins, 
Municipal Art Society of New York, bulletins. 
Citizens’ Union, New York, bulletins. 

Bulletins of City Club of New York. 

Weman’s Municipal League Bulletin, New York. 
Washington Square Association Bulletin, New York. 
Civic Union, Brooklyn, bulletins. 

The Albany Citizen, Albany. 

City ‘Club bulletins, Philadelphia. 

Civic Club of Philadelphia. 

Roland Park Review, Baltimore 

Washington Civic Center, bulletins. 

The Citizens’ Bulletin, Cincinnati. 

Citizens’ Association of Chicago, bulletins. 

The Suburbanite, Seattle, Washington. 

The Oregon City, Portland, Oregon. 


Municipal Affairs, Los Angeles (succeeded by The 
Pacific Outlook). 
Civic News, Detroit (1905 to 1907). 


TAXPAYERS’ PUBLICATIONS 
Munictpal Facis, 50 Pine street, New York. 


Taxpayers’ Magazine, New York. 
News, Broadway and 4qist street, New 
or 


Taxpayers’ Hamilton County Review, Cincinnati. 
PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY COMMERCIAL BODIES 


Portland (Me.) Board of Trade Montbly. 

Boston Chamber of Commerce Bulletin. 

Worcester Magazine, Worcester, Mass. 

Providence Board of Trade Monthly. 

Merchants’ Association (New York) Bulletin. 

New York Chamber of Commerce Bulletin, 

Brooklyn League, New York, 

Municipal Record and Advertiser, New York. 

Commerce, Rochester. 

Progress, ‘Atlanta. 

Greater Dayton. 

Chicago Commerce 
merc:). 

Grand Rapids Board of Trade Bulletin. 

Merchants’ Association, Milwaukee, bulletin. 

Texas Commercial Secretaries, bulletin. 

The Merchant Association’s Review, San Francisco. 


(Chicago Association of Com- 


CANADIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Canadian Municipal Journal (see above). 

Municipal Gazette, Montreal. 

Municipal Bulletin of the Ontario Bureau of Indus- 
tries, Toronto 

Canadian Contract Record, Toronto. 

Western Municipal News, Winnipeg. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


Municipal Journal, London. 

Council Journal, London. 

County and Municipal Record, London. 

Tramway and Railway World, London. 

Local Government Journal, London. 

The Journal of Gas Lighting, London. 

London Municipal Notes, London. 

Municipal Record and Santtory Jcurnal, Glasgow. 

Les Annales Municipales, Paris 

Bulletin Municipal Official de la Ville de Paris, 
Paris 

La Chronique Municipale, Paris. 

L’Ecole des Communes, Paris. 
‘Journal des Communes, Paris. 

L’Journal Municipal, Paris. 

Annals des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 
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Le Municipal, Paris. 

La Munictpalite Francaise, Paris. 

Revue Municipale, Paris. 

Revue Pratique d’Hygiene Municipale 
Rurale, Paris. 

La Vigie Municipale, Paris. 

L’Art Publique, Brussels, Belgium. . 

Schweizerisches Zentralblatt fur Staaten, Berlin. 

Gesundheits-Ingenierin, Munich. 

Der Staedtebau, Berlin, Germany 

Zettschift fur Transportwesen Strassenbau, 


Urbaine et. 


Ber- 


lin. 
Staedtebaulische Vortage, Berlin. 
Archiv fur Stadt Kunde, Stuttgart. 


Archiv fur Socialwissenschaft und Socialpolitik, 
Tubingen. 
Gemeinde Verwaltung, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Boletin del Ayuntamiento de Madrid. 

Boletin Municipal de Barcelona: Administratiacion, 
legislacion y esta distica, Barcelona. 

Revista Municipal de Santiago de Cuba, Havana. 

ANNUALS 

Proceedings of the National Municipal League. 

Municipal Engineers of the City of New York Pro- 
ceedings. 

The Municipal Year Book, New York (1902). 

Municipal Year Book, Londen. 

Annual Review of the Commerce, Manufactures and 
the Public and Private Improvements of Chicago 
Shaw’s Local Government Manual and Directory for 

Unions, Urban and Rural District Councils, County 

Councils, Metropolitan Boroughs, London. 

Argus Municipal uide. A poll book and year book 
combined, London. 
Brooklyn League Year Book. 

An examination of this bibliography would 
justify the claim that numerically there are 
certain periodicals enough. The list is in- 
teresting as an exhibit to any one interested 
in all that relates to municipal reform and 
its development, and is a most encouraging 
document. 

Of course, if the League can in some way be 
made a means of inter-communication be- 
tween the various publications and the va- 
rious organizations which they represent, 
either by a periodical publication or by so 
adapting its printed bulletins or issues of va- 
rious sorts to this form of inter-communica- 
tion, it would be fulfilling a highly useful 
function; and your committee hopes that 
steps to that end may be in time taken. and 
perhaps be taken at once 
Cirnton Rocers Wooprurr. 


CALIFORNIA READING LIST * 


of California. 


Bandini, Mrs. H. E. History 
1908. ) 


(New York, Amer. Book Co., 


California: resources and possibilities. (Re- 
port Cal. Development Board, San Fran- 
cisco, I910.) 

California’s standard guide book. (Los An- 
geles Times. 1910.) 

Clark, G. be: big trees of California. 
(Yosemite Valley, Clark, 1907.) 


Indians of the Yosemite Valley and vicinity. 


(Yosemite Valley, Clark, 1904.) 
Hildrup, J. S. Missions of California and 
the old southwest. (Chicago, McClurg, 


1910.) 
Holder, C. F. Channel islands of California: 


* A popular list, chiefly historical and descriptive. 
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a book for the angler, sportsman and tour- 
ist. (Chicago, McClurg, 1910.) 

Jackson, H. H. Glimpses of California and 
the missions. (Boston, Little, Brown, 1902. ) 

James, G. W. In and out of the old missions 
of California. (Boston, Little, Brown, 1907. ) 

— Through Ramona’s country (Boston, Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1909.) 

Muir, J. The mountains of California. (New 
York, Century Co., 1907.) 


Peixotto, E. C. Romantic California. (New 
York, Scribner, rg10.) 
Reid, H. A. History of Pasadena. ( Pasa- 


dena History Co., 1895.) 
Van Dyke, J. C. The desert. 

Scribner, 1004.) 

Willard, C. D, History of Los Angeles city. 
(Los Angeies, Kingsley, Barnes, 1901.) 
(For reference, see Bancroft, Hittell, Pro- 

ceedings California Academy of Sciences, 

San Francisco; Publications South California 

Historical Society, Los Angeles; Proceedings 

and Bulletin South California Academy of 

Sciences, Los Angeles; The California blue 

book, Sacramento, 1909.) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Keep, J. West coast shells. (San Francisco, 
Whitaker, Ray, roro.) 

Bailey, F. A. M. 
western United States. 
ton Mifflin, 1902.) 

Wheelock, I. G. Birds of California. 
cago, McClurg, 1904.) 

Eastwood, A. Handbook of the trees of 
California, (San Francisco Cal. Acad. of 
Sciences, 1905.) 

Jepson, W. L. Trees of California. 
Francisco, Cunningham, 1900.) 

McLaren, J. Gardening in California, land- 
scape and flower. (San Francisco, Rob- 
ertson, 1909.) 

Parsons, M. E., and Buck, M. W. Wild 
flowers of California. (San Francisco, 
Payot, Upham, 1904.) 

For reference, see file of the Condor, 
Geological Survey of Cal. (Botany), and 
Jepson, W. L., Silva of California (Berkeley, 
Univ. Press, 1910.) 

RARE BOOKS OF INTEREST 
books. (San 


(New York, 


(Boston, Hough- 
(Chi- 


(San 


California song Francisco, 
1855-1868. ) 

First song books issued. 

Colton, W. Three years in California. (New 
York, A. S. Barnes, 1850.) 

One of the best authorities on the con- 
quest of California and the period immediate- 
ly following, by an active participant 
Cummins, E. S. Story of the files: a review 

of California writers and literature brought 

down to 1893. (Co-operative Printing Co., 

San Francisco, 1893.) 

Dwinelle, J. W. Colonial history of San 
Francisco. (San Francisco, Towne & 
Bacon, 1863.) 

Includes copies of Spanish laws, decrees 
and other papers hardly accessible elsewhere. 
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Forbes, A. J. California: a history of upper 
and lower California from their first dis- 
covery. (London, Smith, 1839.) 

_ The first original work in English on Cali- 

fornia. 


Palou, F. padre. Relacion historica de la 
vida y apostolicas Tareas del venerable 
padre Fray Junipero Serra ( Mexico, 
1787.) 


Robinson, A. Uncle John’s stories for good 
California children. Francisco, 
Hutchings, 1860.) 

First California story book for children 

Venegas, M. Natural and civil history of 
California; translated from the Spanish 
(London, 1759.) 

Wierzbicki, F. P. California as it is and as 
it may be; or, a guide to the gold regions. 
(San Francisco, Washington Bartlett, r&49.) 
The first book printed in English in Cali- 

fornia. 

Zamorano, A. V. Missions of California: a 
translation of Gov. Figueroa’s manifesto; 
printed in Monterey in 1835. (San Fran- 
cisco, 1855.) 

(A special bibliography of rare California 

books was published in the June, 1905, 

Monthly Bulletin, Pasadena Public Library.) 


FIRST PERIODICALS 


The Californian. (Monterey, 1846-47.) 

The first newspaper printed in California. 

The Pioneer; or California Monthly Maga- 
sine. (San Francisco, W. H. Brooks & 
Co., 1854-1855.) 

The earliest California magazine. 

Hutchings’ Illustrated California Magazine. 
(San Francisco, Hutchings & Rosenfield, 
1856-1860. ) 

The first illustrated magazine published in 
the state. 

California Magazine and Mountaineer. (San 
Francisco, Brooks & Lawrence, 1860-62.) 
A continuation of Hutchings’ Magazine. 

Hesperian Magazine. (San Francisco, J. H. 
Kerr & Co., 1858-63.) N. M. Russ. 


NET FICTION AND THE LIBRARIES 
Reprinted from the Publishers’ Weekly. 


Tue fact that half the fall fiction of toro 
was published net and that ten publishers, 
including Houghton and Putnam, pub- 
lished all their fiction titles net, is of. keen 
interest to libraries. There seems to have 
been no corporate or organized sponsor for 
the net fiction campaign, though doubtless it 
is not wholly spontaneous. The reasons 
given, whenever any are offered, are improve- 
ment of the booktrade and the status of the 
retailer and the increased cost of production. 
Should they involve as a considerable, and to 
librarians a very important, corollary, the ma- 
terial increase in the price of fiction to libra- 
ries? The first of these reasons is perhaps 
plausible. But can not the booktrade be im- 
proved and the retailer once more rehabil- 
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itated without bringing library prices into the 
matter at all? Why, indeed, does the re- 
tailer require periodical rehabilitation? And 
why, if he does, must libraries contribute so 
substantially to accomplish it? Eight years 
ago, in the face of explicit assurance from the 
publishers that the net price system would not 
increase the cost of books to libraries, but 
would merely operate to maintain the retail 
price, the libraries of the country found their 
book bills increased from 15 to 20 per cent. 
If this generous, though enforced, contribu- 
tion has not yet rehabilitated the retailer, may 
not libraries be pardoned for believing that it 
has gone, where indeed they have from the 
first suspected it was going, into the pockets 
of the publishers. 

The increased cost of production does not 
seem so good a reason. The increased cost 
of production falls upon the manufacturers, 
that is, the publishers. If there has been such 
an increase it would seem that they would 
raise the wholesale price of fiction to the 
dealer, which many dealers distinctly deny 
has been done. Libraries are not disposed to 
dispute the contention that the condition of 
the retailer should be improved; neither are 
they disposed to deny some increase in cost 
of manufacture. They admit, of course, that 
the publishers have a perfect right to set any 
price upon their wares, and that the decision 
as to whether libraries shall pay the price 
fixed is with the libraries themselves. All 
this being true, however, it seems entirely 
proper to state the case as it appears to libra- 
ries, with such observations as seem to them 
pertinent and weighty. 

The apparently just causes for complaint 
by libraries were admirably stated by the 
Committee on bookbuying of the American 
Library Association in a recent report of the 
Council of that body, as follows: “It seems to 
this committee that the libraries have a just 
cause for complaint in the very serious reduc- 
tion in discount allowed them, a reduction 
which in effect involves a greater increase in 
cost of fiction to libraries than to the indi- 
vidual purchaser of single copies. .. . It is 
palpably inequitable that the libraries, being 
mainly buyers in bulk if not in quantity, plac- 
ing them on an equal basis with wholesale 
purchasers, should be mulcted in however 
just a cause, in an amount greater than, or 
nearly as great as, the patron of the retailers, 
for whose benefit this movement has been in- 
augurated. If libraries are not wholesale pur- 
chasers, they are at least entitled to more con- 
sideration than retail purchasers, and the 
nominal discount of 10 per cent. by no means 
fairly represents the difference. It is doubt- 
ful if it represents the true difference in ac- 
tual selling cost between handling individual 
sales and the orders of libraries.” If the 
library discount on net fiction were 15 or 20 
per cent., and the new net prices were uni- 
formly maintained at a figure sufficiently be- 
low the old long price of $1.50 to persuade 
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libraries that the publishers were playing fair 
in fixing the net prices, there would probably 
be little or no feeling among libraries in the 
question of net fiction. The new net prices, 
however, are neither uniform (even when 
the difference in matter in different books is 
considered), nor so low as to persuade libra- 
rians that the net fiction movement is not to 
repeat the manifest injustices and inequalities 
which attended the original net price move- 
ment of eight years ago. 

There are other reasons, too, which make 
an increased price for fiction less warranted 
than an increased price eight years ago for 
non-fiction. Non-fiction represents the solid 
permanent literature, the sort that is worth 
money, the sort that when bought forms the 
solid, worthy part of any library. Is there 
any similar warrant of increasing the price of 
a class of books so ephemeral, so dubious in 
quality, so devoid of promise of lasting worth 
as is the current fiction now served out to 
readers by American publishers, two-thirds of 
which could be tossed into the fire imme- 
diately on its coming from the press with no 
word of protest from any American library. 

The remarkable success of the English 
seven-penny novels by first-class authors, 
most of them of recent date, tastefully bound 
in cloth, excellent in typography, would seem 
to justify librarians here for doubting that 
such an increase of price as is proposed is 
necessary to enable novels to be published at 
a fair profit for both seller and publisher and 
a substantial royalty for the author. Even 
the difference in wages, cost of living, and the 
compensation of authors (if there be any 
difference here) scarcely explain the disparity 
between sevenpence and the cheapest, satis- 
factory bound form in which current fiction 
has yet been offered in America. 

There are not wanting librarians who ques- 
tion the wisdom or desirability of the public 
library undertaking, as so large a part of its 
work, to supply to its patrons such vast quan- 
tities of ephemeral reading matter. Several 
of the largest public libraries in the country 
buy relatively few titles of the new novels, 
trying to select the best and duplicating these 
relatively few titles largely. 

When net prices were first broached eight 
years ago, many libraries found that titles 
which seemed desirable when fresh, did not 
seem so necessary at the end of a year; and 
in so far as it tended to more deliberation in 
bookbuying, the net price system was not an 
unmixed evil to libraries. Are not the argu- 
ments for delay, or perhaps for total absten- 
tion, far stronger and more reasonable in the 
case of net fiction than non-fiction? Library 
reports are filled with boasts of the reduced 
per cent. of fiction circulation statistics. It 
seems on all hands to be thought a worthy 
achievement to cut the circulation of this class 
of book. Does not net fiction offer several 
good excuses for going still further in this 
direction ? J. I. Wver. 
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SAM WALTER FOSS 


THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 


There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
Ia the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran; 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


II. 


Let me live in a house by the side of 
Where the race of men go by— 
The men who are good and the men who are bad, 

As good and as bad as I 
I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban; 
Let me live in a house by 
And be a friend to man. 


the road, 


the side of the road 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor "of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their 
tears— 
Both parts of an infinite plan;— 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Iv. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome height; 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the travellers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


v. 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by— 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, 
are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am TI. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban ?— 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


they 


Public 
died at his home 
1o1!, after a long 


librarian of the 
Mass., 
Feb. 26, 


Sam Walter Foss, 
Library, Somerville, 
Sunday morning, 
illness. He had come to 
“Know there are brook gladdened meadows 

And mountains of wearisome height: 
That the road passes on through the long afternoon 

And stretches away to the night.” 

Because he was a librarian and a poet 
the throng at the funeral was to be ex- 
pected, but the show of love and grief made 
evident the passing away of an unusual man 
Mr. Foss’s life and work were singularly 
consistent and sane. He was a man of af- 
fairs through his long experience as a jour- 
nalist; but he was also a missionary, because 
his affection flowed beyond the bounds of his 
domestic circle into the lives of a city of 
homes. The pub lic library interested him as 


*Perhaps: Mr. Foss’ best known poem (Copy- 
righted and published by the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company.) 
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an instrument for cheering tired workers, as a 
means of entertaining children, and as one 
great door of opportunity to the unfortunate. 
The bibliographical side of library work was 
to him secondary, and he had great success in 
Somerville because his practical ability was 
spent in every local enterprise for good. The 
city loved him and was proud of him 

He said in verse what others would say if 
they could find the words, and this strength- 
ened his hold upon his community. To him 
the library, and poetry, and all social effort, 
were but avenues for helpfulness. There 
was no artificiality, no straining for influence 
or effect. He simply strove to uplift and t 
make men happy. It might not be wise to 
have all librarians like unto him. But it will 
never do to forget that he represented a type 
of the public librarian who in the enclosed 
field of the home, or the wider circles of 
church, library, town, and country extended 
his influence by personality more than by 
books. He knew so well that to be a friend 
to man he must “live in a house by the side 
of the road.” 

He was born in Candia, N. H., June 10, 
1858, the son of Dyer and Polly (Hardy) 
Foss, being named for his two grandfathers. 
After 14 years on a farm the family moved to 
Portsmouth, where he was an average boy at 
the high school. At Brown University, where 
he took his degree in 1882, he was class poet. 
But it was as editor of the Lynn Saturday 
Union that he first came to exercise that 
gentle poetic humor that made him known 
He was forced by a fortunate chance to fill 
a “funny” column once a week until sub 
stitute could be fornd. Exchanges soon cop- 
ied his verse and encouraged him to perse 
vere. 

In August, 1887, he joined the staff of the 
then famcus Yankee Blade, and his poems of 
the farm raised the circulation of the paper 
He became editor in a short time, and ground 
out copy much as Trollope had done across 
the water. Some of it, as he says, was “poor 
stuff,” but more of it reflected his best self 
and touched the hearts of others. He re 
mained with the Yankee Blade until 1894, and 
then was a contributor to magazines and 
newspapers until he was elected librarian at 
Somerville May 17, 18098. He had married 
Miss Carrie Conant in 1887, and to their 
home came two children 

Mr, Foss now appeared at many library 
gatherings, where he took a keen interest in 
progressive methods His voice was often 
heard at the social and literary meetings, and 
such poems as the “Song of the library staff,” 
read at the Narragansett Pier conference. 
delighted his friends. His full face, curly 
dark hair, deep-set and smiling eves all be 
tokened the healthy-minded manly man. His 
opinions could be expressed firmly and with 
clearness Writing in 10904 of fiction in li 
braries he said: “The public library that doe: 
not try to conserve and distribute the domi- 


= 
ge 
the 


nant literary product of the time is untrue to 
its own generation and untrue to posterity.” 
That was his crisp, sensible point of view. 
One of the last of his library articles, written 
for the Christian Science Monitor, was a 
whimsical plea for “dry farming,” to bring 
out and “conserve the moisture in seemingly 
dry old tomes.” He did not claim to be of the 
Monitor's faith, but did some excellent work 
for its columns. Some hint of his faith is 
to be had from these lines in his poem “Two 
Gods” 
“Each year he dreamed his God anew; 
And left his older God behind; 
He saw the boundless scheme dilate 
In star and blossom, sky and clod; 
And as the universe grew great, 
He dreamed for it a greater God.” 

In his poetry he lived again his boyhood 
days, although with now and then a strain of 
maturer experience. He might have said of 
his verse as he said of the fiddle: 

“My fiddle in the beggar’s hand 
Sang all the songs it* knew 

And learned long years ago within 
The wood in which it grew. 

He sang his whole inner life into his four 
or five books of verse, but he gave himself 
just as unreservedly to the people whom he 
served. As the preacher said to the great 
audience, seated and standing row upon row, 
he was a man and we are grateful that he 
lived among us. 


WORK OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN 
BERGEN, NORWAY * 

THe annual report for roto of the Public 
Library of Bergen, Norway, is the first sub- 
mitted by the new librarian, Mr. Arne Kildal, 
and is interesting as an indication of the 
new progressive spirit in this field, which it 
is to be hoped has permanently taken hold of 
the formerly prominent link in the chain of 
the Hanseatic league. 

Mr. Kildal has brought from Albany and 
the Library of Congress the knowledge of 
modern methods, in which the library has 
been lacking, and which no personal talent in 
the direction of ability to gather reading ma- 
terial and carry its contents in a retentive 
memory can ever make superfluous. And his 
new first assistant, Miss Dina Selleg, has had 
a course at the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, and will no doubt prove a valuable 
acqnisition. 

The circulation for the year (278 days in 
all) shows the gratifying figure 102,253 vols., 
some 30 per cent. of which represent litera- 
ture other than fiction, poetry and the drama. 
It is a significant fact that about 4 per cent. 
of all the issues were in the English language 
and about 2 per cent. in the German. The 
total issue would, of course, have been greater 


© Bergen Offentlige Bibliotek A Aarsberetning, 1g10. 
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if the library had not been closed in July and 
August. The two reading rooms registered 
some 20,000 readers, of which a little more 
than 12,000 fell to the juvenile room. 

Valuable extension work was conducted in 
connection with the grammar schools of the 
city, and the travelling library idea success- 
fully inaugurated. The Library Board has 
also decided to permit individuals in neigh- 
boring communities to draw books from the 
library on condition that they pay expenses 
and an annual fee of five kroner. 

The present size of the library is 90,000 
vols., the increase for 1910 being nearly 1600. 
Some 9000 vols. have been placed on open 
shelves, the great bulk of them being acces- 
sioned, cataloged and classified according to 
the Dewey system. This work has been ac- 
complished with a force of eight persons, in- 
cluding the librarian, in addition to the daily 
routine. 

The income during 1910 reached the not 
very imposing figure of 16,000 kroner, but 
an extra appropriation of nearly 4000 was 
granted for various needs. The funds avail- 
able for binding and new purchases amounted 
to only 4700 kroner, or less than $1300. 

All considered, it must be admitted that 
the new librarian has made a very creditable 
showing, and ought to count on the hearty 
coéperation of the citizens as well as the 
board. The most pressing need is stated to 
be a new library building, and there is little 
doubt that the good, enlightened people of 
Bergen, realizing that the management of the 
library is in competent hands, will do their 
utmost to ensure a speedy carrying out of 
plans which have long been maturing for an 
up-to-date structure. 


THE BOGSAMLINGSBLADET AND 
DANISH LIBRARY WORK 


Tue Danish Bogsamlingsbladet, since April, 
1910, the joint organ of the Government Li- 
brary Committee and of the Public Library 
Association, can already look back upon the 
first year of its activity as a monthly journal. 
The volume (the fifth of the whole series) 
which I have before me complete bears wit- 
ness to the energy with which the public 
library movement has been inaugurated by 
men like Professor A. S. Steenberg, of the 
Library Committee; H. O. Lange, chief li- 
brarian of the Royal Library, Copenhagen; 
W. Grundtvig, chief librarian of the Aarhus 
Reference Library, and Mr. J. Bjerre and J. N. 
H5irup, of the Public Library Association. 

Space forbids to mention more than a few 
of the many well-written and suggestive pa- 
pers. Mr. Lange deals with the present state 
of the Library movement in Denmark: J. V. 
Christensen with the Daily press and Public 
libraries; W. Grundtvig with the Library 
movement outside of Copenhagen: J. Chr. 
Bog, of the John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
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with Library traditions and the demands of 
the present day; G: Fritz with the Public 
libraries in Germany; E. Fog with the Li- 
brary and the public; Th. Dossing with Ret- 
erence work in the Library of Aarhus; and 
Mrs. Jeannette Cohn with the American chil 
dren’s libraries. In addition there are sev- 
eral contributions by the editors, Mr. Steen- 
berg and Mr. HoOirup. 

A pleasant feature of the Scandinavian 
library journals is their short book reviews. 
The Public Library Association at its last 
meeting elected a staff of reviewers, consist- 
ing of ten members, who are supposed to note 
during the year the more important and val- 
uable part of the output of the Danish press. 
We all know that such a course would be 
utterly impossible in a country like ours, but 
the present writer never could quite realize 
the necessity of confining papers in libra 
ry meetings to the old thrashed out ques 
tions of cataloging, bibliography (in the sense 
of booklist compilation), and administration, 
whose dry bones are ever rattling around us 
A person that sometimes may be caught 
wishing for a literary or popular scientific 
paper with some genuine meat to it, ought 
not immediately to be set down as an indi- 
vidual that probably is entirely unfit for his 
calling as a living index to what other per- 
have written. 

The notices printed in this volume strike 
one as being to the point and entirely fair. 
The reviewers have not been afraid to place 
on the forbidding index a few novels savor- 
ing too stromgly of French eroticism and 
perverted moral conceptions, a commendable 
course — next to freezing them out by con- 
temptuous silence. 


sons 


THE NEW CALIFORNIA FREE LI- 
BRARY LAW 

Tue California legislature has _ recently 
passed a new county free library law, re- 
pealing the act of 1009. The new law, which 
was introduced by Mr. H. S. Benedict, of 
Los Angeles, is so framed as to correct the 
defects, difficulties for organization, and points 
of difference, presented in the old law. The 
main points of the new law are as follows: 

1. The supervisors of any county may es- 
tablish a county free library for that part of 
such county lying outside of incorporated 
cities and towns maintaining free public li- 
braries, and for all such additional portions 
of such county as may elect to become a part 
of, or to participate in, such county free 
library system. 

2. Any incorporated city or town maintain- 
ing a free public library may, by action of its 
city council, become a part of the county free 
library system. 

3. Any incorporated city or town may con- 
tract with the county free library for such 
service as it may desire. 
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4. Counties may contract with each other 
for joint library service. 

s. A board of library examiners is created, 
composed of the state librarian, the librarian 
of the San Francisco Public Library, and the 
librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
to certificate applicants for the position of 

unty hbrarian 

6. Maximum power in the 
the county free library is given to the 
rian 

7. A tax levy not to exceed ten cents on 
one hundred dollars may be made, to support 
the county free library 

8. If a county does not wish to establish a 
library of its own, an alternative method 1s 
offered by means of a contract which may be 
entered into by the board of supervisors with 
any city library, the latter agreeing to extend 
its service to the county. 

Up to the present time the work of organ- 
izing county free libraries has been carried 
on under the contract plan of the old law, 
and 12 counties have established the system, 
appropriating from $1200 to $12,000 a year 
to carry on the work. 


management of 
libra 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
LIBRARY 


To the People of Whereville Who Are About to 
Establish a Library, 


ON THE 


Tue following letter is addressed to a citi 
zen of Whereville who is very active in the 
efforts being made to secure a library for 
the town. At the meeting at which this letter 
is to be read, this question is to be raised and 
argued strongly in the affirmative: “Shall 
the library ask Mr. Carnegie for mon with 
which to erect a library?”: 

Jones, 

Committee on Library 

Whereville, Wherein. 
asked me to express my 
W here 


George 
Chairman, 
Promotion, 
Dear Sir: You 
opinion on the question of a library u 
ville 
Let me urge you 
the plan of putting up an exp: 
building, either with the town’s money, 
or with money given by an outside benetactor, 
with the idea 


Hon, 


not to be de d into 
library 


that, if you | library 


building, you surely have a library 


imited States 
In 
buildings 

have 
purpose, 


About 1500 towns in the 
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To an outsider it seems very plain that 
you in Whereville need a good, free public 
library. You should come under the State’s 
Public Library Act, if you have not done so 
already. Then you should add to the income 
which you will get for a library under the 
act, by private subscription or special appro- 
priations, until you have money enough to 
hire a first-class, experienced librarian; a 
woman of brains and tact. Get her to come 
to Whereville and devote her time, as she 
will, absolutely to promoting the public li- 
brary idea and all that that means in your 
community. She will know what a library is, 
what it can do, where it should be situated, 
how it can be most economically housed, 
what bocks to buy. She will make the h- 
brary so popular that even though she be- 
gins with thé very inadequate lot of books 
you now have, she will, in a short time, con- 
vince all your citizens, old and young, men 
and women, that the public library should 
grow —and grow it will 

I don’t believe in this idea that every town 
that is to have a library must begin by hav- 
ing an elaborate library building. “hese 
elaborate library buildings in small towns are 
almost always like this: 

They have a basement that is poorly 
lighted and damp; not very good for stor- 
age and very poor for human use. Then, 
above ground, they have one floor — you see 
they are all built on the style of a Greek 
temple, the Greek temple idea being the form 
in which the artistic rash most often breaks 
out on architects and library trustees. This 
single floor must have, of course, a hall and 
a sightly room in the centre, with a dome; 
and you will notice that by the time the 
architect gets his vestibule or hall and the 
grand room under his dome finished, there 
is mighty little space left for anything else. 
What little space is left the architect divides 
up with partitions into as many small rooms 
as possible, that the trustees may think they 
will have a good run for their money. Really, 
I doubt if anything was ever as alluring and 
deceiving and capturing to boards of library 
trustees as a water color sketch of a library 
building in the Greek style, accompanied by 
floor plans with a half dozen rooms, all 
beautifully lettered. Such a sketch and floor 
plans make the trustees think that the build- 
ing is going to be something. They get it 
up, move in and find that it would serve ad- 
mirably for the purposes of a Greek temple, 
but is absolutely unfit for a free public 
library. 

Don’t begin this way. Get a good librarian. 
Then, if you can’t do better with the funds 
available, hire a room on the main street on 
the ground floor, no matter if it is small. 
Give your librarian a flat top desk, a plain 
bookcase, $500 in cash to buy books with, 
and tell her to go ahead. You will be as- 
tonished at the results. And then, when in 
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due course you are all of one opinion about 
the library, think it a good thing, like to see 
it grow, want to help it—you will know 
just where your building ought to be and 
just what kind of a building it ought to be; 
you will be of one mind, and you will have 
a public library that Whereville will always 
be proud of. 

And being in the library business myself, 
that is what I would like to see Whereville 
have. J. C. Dana. 


BI-STATE LIBRARY MEETING AT AT- 
LANTIC CITY, MARCH o©-11, 


Tue 15th annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey Library Associations, 
which was held March 9 to 11, inclusive, at 
the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., is 
generally conceded to have been one of their 
most successful meetings. The attendance 
was large, the weather good, and the pro- 
gram excellent. Following the custom of the 
past two years, New Jersey held two special 
sessions previous to the general ones. On 
Thursday evening, the first of these special 
sessions, Miss Corinne Bacon, of the Newark 
Library, presided most ably at an author 
symposium. Miss Bacon’s wide knowledge 
of literature and her critical ability made her 
introductory remarks illuminating and hu- 
morous, and aroused a keen interest in the 
papers which were to follow. Mr. William H. 
Clemons, of the Princeton University Library, 
presented his paper on Dr. Crothers remark- 
ably well. Miss Scholl, of the Montclair Li- 
brary, took Mr. Barrie as her author, and 
Miss Abbott, of the Atlantic City Library, 
added to a general appreciation of Arthur 
Gilman many personal recollections of the 
days when he used her library freely. The 
value of Clifton Johnson (whom Miss Bacon 
introduced as the Hamilton Wright Mabie 
of travel) as a weaner away from the fiction 
habit, was comprehensively given by Miss 
Elizabeth White, of the Passaic Library. Mr. 
George, of Elizabeth, characterized Mr. Jesse 
Lynch Williams as an epigrammatic satirist, 
praised his fearlessness and optimism, and 
dwelt upon his “Married life of the Frederic 
Carrolls” as a sane presentation of present 
day conditions. The object of all these pa- 
pers was to present a comparative and crit- 
ical review of the authors chosen with spe- 
cial reference to public library use. 

Friday morning Miss Florence Lattimore, 
of the Department of child-helping, Rus ell 
Sage Foundation, talked on “Some phases of 
the relation of libraries to social work.” She 
accorded very generous praise to the Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh public libraries with 
which she had come in contact. Her idea of 
a librarian who is fulfilling his or her mission 
is one who sees in the people who come and 
go unlimited possibilities for social work. 
The old idea of material relief has taken a 
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subordinate place while the dominating idea 
and aim now is to unearth those conditions 
which make this relief necessary. The li- 
brary can be, and frequently is, the head- 
quarters of a particular kind of social work, 
particularly among the children This fact 
is so well recognized by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and especially by the Depart- 
ment of child-helping, that in their card in- 
dex of organizations aiding in social relief 
are the names of those libraries doing effi- 
cient children’s work. The aloofness of the 
missionary spirit should be changed for one 
of brotherly helpfulness, the giving out 0 
one’s personality to those less favored, the 
improvement of thinking conditions and 
therefore the improvement of living condi- 
tions, which is the great object of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and the cleaning out the 
“alleys of the soul” as effectively as the al- 
leys of the cities The comfortable feeling 
of some years ago that we should help only 
those who come to us and be content can no 
longer be justified. It is those who do not 
know of the privileges that await them, who 
need most to be reached. To this end Miss 
Lattimore made a strong plea for persistent, 
aggressive work among the delinquent de- 
pendent class; for home libraries, the good of 
which she has seen demonstrated in her visit- 
ing; the story-hour, which she has heard re- 
peated in homes of poverty by the most able 
of the little ones, perhaps in the mother 
tongue, while the rest of the family ate or 
worked: for books in reform schools; and 
for the furtherance of legislation regulating 
the working hours of men, women and chil- 
dren. How can the working class use the li- 
braries that are so boastfully called “free to 
the people,” she asked, when they have no 
free hours in which to use them? 

It was most fitting that Mr. Frank P. Hill, 
of Brooklyn, who was so closely identified 
with the New Jersey Association during the 
early years of its history and has remained 
its warm friend ever since, and Mr. J. C. 
Dana, of Newark, who has done so much for 
library interests in the state, should have 
been in the chair during the business meet- 
ing which followed. The questions of mem- 
bership, finances, an advisory board to assist 
the executive committee, local meetings for 
those librarians who are unable to attend 
regular meetings, establishment of a central 
file of lists, the amount of time a librarian 
can consistently give to work outside her 
administrative duties, the advisability of a 
state publication, and affiliation with the A. 
L. A.. were some of the topics presented. 
The wide-awake interest with which these 
questions were discussed proves the delight- 
ful harmony of interests and the vitality of 
the New Jersey Association and speaks for 
a future of service 

The Newark Public Library prepared and 
distributed an eight-page pamphlet of interest 
and value called “Where to write,” giving ad- 


dresses of organizations for civic and social 
betterment which issue some kind of litera 
ture. The list was supplemented by a display, 
mostly in pamphlet form of the material sent 
in response to a letter from the Newark 
Public Library to these various organizations 
asking for specimen publications. The in- 
terest and effectiveness of the exhibit was 
further enhanced by a vertical file of this 
same material solving the problem of its care 
in the library. Mr. Dana set forth the ad- 
vantage of this particular system of pam- 
phlet filing by speaking of the quickness of 
access, the ease with which material of ephe- 
meral value may be weeded out, and the 
readiness with which newspaper clippings 
may be added. 

Mr. John A. Campbell, president of the 
Trenton Board of Library Trustees, presided 
Friday evening. Mr. James I. Wye read 
his paper, “Outside the w alls” (see p. 170), 
and which is shortly to be published in New 
York Libraries, and Dr. Nathaniel Schmidt, 
professor of Semitic languages and litera- 
tures, Cornell University, spoke eloquently on 
“Ibsen.” an address delivered at two other 
previous library meetings 

The second session, under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Library Club, was held on 
Saturday morning, March 11, rhe 
weather being delightful, the members and 
friends seemed loath to leave the attractions 
of the boardwalk, but trom opimions ¢x- 
pressed afterwards they were undoubtedly re- 
paid for so doing 

Mr. T. Wilson Hedley, president of the 
Pennsylvania Library Club, who was to pre- 
side at this meeting, was unable to be present, 
owing to serious illness in his family rhe 
chair was filled by Dr. Edward J. Nolan, first 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Library 
Club. Dr. Nolan introduced the first speaker, 
Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, who gave an 
interesting and exhaustive address on “Mu- 
nicipal periodical literature,” which is pub 
lished in the JournaAL (see p. 181) 

The second speaker on the program, Miss 
Nellie E. Leaming, librarian-in-charge of the 
Richmond Branch of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, in a paper on “A library out 
post,” presented in a clear manner \ hat has 
been done by a library where conditions ere 
not ideal. Miss Leaming spoke enthusiastt- 
cally of the results obtained with the children 
in connection with the story hour and school 
extension lectures, but urged the extensto1 of 
extra library activities to cover the needs of 
the working boy and girl, having observed " 
decline of mental concentration and act..ity 
among the boys and girls of this class, und 
suggested the formation of study clubs and 
reading circles and the possibility of making 
use of the educational value of the motion 
picture, she believing that if they could be 
carried over the first four or five years of 
their career as workers, they could be re 
tained as permanent users of the library. The 
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large Polish population in the vicinity is ex- 
tremely eager for books in their own lan- 
guage, and Miss Leaming has noticed their 
especial interest in books dealing with Amer- 
ican history and the duties of American citi- 
zenship. 

The third and last session, Hon. Thomas 
Lynch Montgomery, state librarian of Penn- 
sylvania, in the chair, marked the closing of 
a very successful convention, both in regard 
to the numbers attending (about 250) and 
as to program, it being generally agreed that 
we had been unusually favored in reference 
to our speakers, and the sessions will always 
be remembered with pleasure. Mr. Wyer 
spoke briefly of the afhliation of state asso- 
ciations with the A. A.; Mr. Arthur 
Bailey, of Wilmington, Delaware, made an 
announcement in explanation of the binding 
and publishing of the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and Mr. Faxon sketched the trip 
to California and back which the Travel com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. has planned for the 
spring meeting in Pasadena. The regular 
program followed. Mr. Montgomery intro- 
duced Mr. Leigh Mitchell Hodges, the “Op- 
timist” of the Philadelphia North American, 
who gave a talk on the “Gentle arts of read- 
ing and writing,” clearly proving that the two 
forces stand, as they ever must stand, for the 
nourishment, growth and spread of knowl- 
edge, it making no difference to us when 
they first took their places side by side in the 
front ranks of the waking forces of civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Hamilton Holt, editor of the Jnde- 
pendent, was the New Jersey speaker of the 
evening. In his talk on “Commercialism and 
journalism” he contrasted the old type of in- 
dependent editor with the new one, who is 
of necessity influenced in large or small de- 
gree by the conmercialism of the day. He 
spoke of the controlling power of advertising 
interests and of the ubiquitous press agent, 
and the many other agencies tending to limit 
the power of independent action on the part 
of the editor. It was a delightfully inform- 
ing, humorous and optimistic presentation of 
a subject of interest to all. 

The purely social features of the confer- 
ence included a “tea” in the Rose Room of 
the Chelsea on Friday afternoon, a Drexel 
Library School dinner on Friday evening, 
and an informal reception given by the New 
Jersey Public Library Commission to all those 
who have attended the New Jersey Summer 
School during the past five years of its ex- 
istence. 

The third and last speaker, Dr. Peter Rob- 
erts, secretary of the International Commit- 
tee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
New York City, on “The library and the for- 
eign speaking peoples,” left librarians in no 
doubt as to their responsibilities in regard to 
the stranger within our gates. Dr. Roberts’ 


paper will be published in the JourNnaL in 
full, 
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NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, LIBRARY SECTION, RO- 
CHESTER, N. Y., DEC. 28, 1910* 


THE recently created Library section of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association held 
its first meeting in the East High School, 
Rochester, on Dec. 28, 1910, in connection 
with the 65th annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. The initiative for the section was 
taken by the Executive committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association rather than by 
librarians. As stated by this committee, it 
was felt that in order to keep the work of 
the Association fully abreast of the most ad- 
vanced educational movements of the day 
certain new sections should be created, one 
of which should be a library section. At the 
request of President Forbes, of the State 
Teachers’ Association, the chairman of the 
Committee on high school libraries for the 
New York Library Association prepared a 
program and acted as chairman of the sec- 
tion until it could be formally organized. 
The successful launching of this section was 
due, however, to the spirit of codGperation 
shown not only by the officers and members 
of the Teachers’ Association, but by library 
commissions, public libraries and individual 
librarians. Especially valuable was the aid 
given by Mr. James I. Wyer, Jr., and others 
of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Mrs. Mary C. Spencer of the Michigan 
Library Commission, and Miss Lutie E. 
Stearns of the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion; also special mention should be made 
of the work of committee on the exhibit who, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Mary Groves 
Hansen, of the East High School, Rochester, 
were untiring in their efforts to make it prac 
tically helpful. 

Two sessions were held, one a morning 
meeting conducted by Miss Caroline Web 
ster, of Geneseo, the other, in the afternoon, 
a joint session with the Normal and English 
sections. The morning meeting took the 
form of a round table conference on the 
school library, and was held in a classroom 
devoted to the library exhibit. The attend- 
ance of 50 or more included principals, school 
superintendents, librarians of high and nor 
mal schools, and teachers of elementary 
schools. Mr. F. K. Walter opened the meet- 
ing with a paper on “The care of school li- 
braries.”. He emphasized the need of some 
simple organization of even the smallest 
school libraries, and spoke of various printed 
helps which were available and which were 
on exhibition in the room. 

After briefly explaining the necessary rec- 
ords to be kept, accession book, shelf-list, 
catalog, etc., he called the attention of teach- 


* All papers are to be printed in full in the Pro 
ceedings. For copies of this application should be 
made to Mr. Richard A. Scaring, Supt. of Schools, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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ers to the help which the state would give t 
teachers in the way of expert advice on tech 
nical matters and to the privilege granted to 
teacher-librarians to take a six weeks’ sum- 
mer course at the State Library School at 
Albany. In the discussion which foilowed 
his paper several school librarians told of 
their work in high and normal schools 

In the absence of Mr. Claude Leland, 
superintendent of libraries for the Board of 
Education in New York City, Miss Esther 
Davis read his paper on “Class room libraries 
in New York City” (see p. 176). 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Sher- 
man Williams, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Glens Falls, emphasized the im- 
portance of each school building up its own 
permanent library, and advocated for every 
grade a library of 200 or more books. Mr. 
Parsons, of the Buffalo Public Library, ex- 
plained their system of class room libraries, 
and illustrated his talk by showing a model 
class room library of 50 books for a sixth 
grade room which had been loaned by the 
Buffalo Public Library for the exhibit. Mr. 
Parsons also showed a typical collection of 
pictures loaned to schools and _ explained 
their simple methods for keeping the records 
of both books and pictures. 

The concluding paper of the morning ses- 
sion was a suggestive one on “The high 
school library,” by Mr. Gilbert O. Ward, 
supervisor of high school libraries in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This was a brief on behalf of 
the high school library addressed to prin- 
cipals and teachers who are unconvinced of 
its serious utility. He proved that it is an 
indispensable part of the high school system 
and occupies a place which the public library 
cannot fill. He took for his text Mr. W. N. 
Carlton’s summing up of the functions of a 
college library: 1, To supplement class work; 
2, To instruct students in the method of 
using books; 3, To promote a student’s gen- 
eral culture, and showed how these same 
things were being accomplished in high 
school libraries by means of books, pictures, 
lantern slides, etc. It is the duty of the 
school library to buy sufficient quantities of 
books for supplementary reading, from 20 
to 100 or more copies when necessary, a 
thing which it is impracticable as a rule for 
a public library to do, but which is the secret 
of success in school library work. There 
must be a well selected reference library, 
and such of the best books of modern fiction 
as boys and girls can be reasonably expected 
to enjoy. Every high school should have a 
collection of mounted pictures, and Mr. Ward 
illustrated his talk on their value by the ex- 
hibit sent on from the Technical High School 
of Cleveland, showing plates from Jones’s 
“Grammar of ornament,” plates from fashion 
magazines selected by one of the instructors in 
dressmaking, Cosmos and Perry pictures for 
history and art classes, all mounted and kept 
on file alphabetically in large boxes, as in 
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the Newark Public Library. He laid great 
stress on the need of systematic instruction 
of high school pupils in the use of books and 
a library, and outlined a course of several 
lessons which have been given under his di- 
rection in the high schools of Cleveland. The 
value of such instruction is: 1, A saving of 
the student’s time in his high school library 
work: 2, The best pessible training for the 
use of a college or public library. He proved 
that work can be done to greater ad- 
vantage by the school library than by the 
public library. 

As a means of general culture the high 
school library by offering books on a wide 
range of subjects can arouse in a_ student 
dormant interests which the curricu- 
lum cannot excite. It can cultivate the read 
ing habit with an effectiveness and an au- 
thority which the public library cannot. The 
school can uphold a higher standard than 
can the public library, because the public 
library is forced to supply trivial and merely 
popular books as well as the solid and per- 
manent. It has no way of confining boys 
and girls of high school age to what is suit 
able for them 

The work of a high school library of any 
considerable size should take all of one per- 
son’s time. As qualifications for a high 
school librarian he named the following: 1, 
A good working knowledge of library meth- 
ods: 2, Familiarity with children’s reading; 
3, A general knowledge of all kinds of books 
and a particular knowledge of the commoner 
reference books; 4, A liking for and an 
ability to handle boys and girls; 5, An edu- 
cation which fits her to mingle with teachers 
as an equal and a personality which enables 
her to use that education with discretion and 
to advantage. It is as important that a 
school in choosing a new librarian should 
require special training for that work as for 
a special art education to be required of an 
art teacher in the high school 

[The discussion of Mr. Ward’s paper was 
opened by Mrs. Hansen, librarian of the East 
High School, Rochester, where library in- 
struction has been given to the entire school, 
the lectures and problems counting as reg 
ular English work. Miss Hall called attes 
tion the fact that a “Manual the use 
of a library by high school students” had 
been prepared by Mr. Ward and would soon 
be published. She spoke of the chapter on 
debate work, and one giving definite suge 
tions to the librarian on methods of giving 
library instruction by means of the quiz 
rather than the lecture method. The manual 
gives an excellent outline for lessons on ref- 
erence books catalog, etc. Several h- 
brarians of normal and higl hool libraries 
took part in this discussion of methods of 
instruction for students in secondary schools 
The mecting then adjourned for a_ social 
hour and luncheon. Many took advantage 
of this time for looking over the exhibit and 
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making note of books and lists which they 
wanted to order for their own libraries. 


SCOPE OF THE EXHIBIT 


State aids in school library work, 


a. A typical travelling library of books useful 
in high school work. 
A travelling library of books suggested for 
a teachers’ professional library. 

ec. A typical collection of mounted photographs 
and lists of lantern slides which could be 
borrowed from the state education depart- 
ment. 

d. Sample copies of book lists which could be 
obtained trom the state education depart- 
ment. 


Public library aids in school work, 


This was a most interesting and suggestive 
collection of bulletins, scrap-books, reading lists, 
ete., loaned vy many of our public libraries 
doing work with schools. Special exhibits or 
lists were sent by Buffalo, Binghamton, Boston, 
Brookline, Brocklyn Public, Pratt Institute, 
Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Pittsburgh, Spring- 
field and Newark, N., t: the most comprehensive 
being that of the school department of Newark. 
Through the courtesy of these libraries and of 
the library commissions of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Oregon a large collection of printed reading 
lists was placed at the disposal of the library 
section for distribution. 

Helps in the care of a school library. 

A collection of pamphlets and books covering 
the subjects of organization of school libraries, 
helps in book selection, binding and repairing 
books (illustrated by an exhibit showing the 
processes of binding a book, outfit for repairing 
books, etc.), and a simple charging system illus- 
trated by tray and book cards. 


Class room library. 

IfMustrated by a typical travelling library 
loaned by the Buffalo Pubiic Library and sam- 
ples of their cards used for charging the books. 
Books for children, 

a. “Landmark set” illustrating the old time 
children’s books, horn book, New England 
primer, etc. (Loaned by State N 
School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

b. Sample copies of good illustrated editions of 
children’s books, by Walter Crane, Kate 
Greenaway, Arthur Rackham, etc. (Loaned 
by Geneseo Normal School.) 

. Graded lists of books for children — Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, etc. 

Lists such as Miss Hewins’ Books for boys 

and girls, Miss Hunt's Child’s own library, 
ete. 


VI, Story-telling. 

a. Books on story-telling. 

b. Various lists of stories to tell children. 
VII. Pictures for kindergarten use. 


VIII. Scrap-books 
school work. 
Brooklyn Training School for 
Pratt Institute Library. 

IX. Nature study heips. 

Books, public library lists, government aids 
which may be obtained free of charge, Cornell 
bulletins, etc. 

Outlines of courses of 
and high schools. 

Printed and type-written outlines which are 
being used in the most progressive school libra- 
ries throughout the country. 

XI. Hote in debate work and reading lists for 

gh school pupils, 


and bulletins for use in normal 
Loaned by Geneseo Normal, 
Teachers, 


instruction in normal 
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Illustrated books, mounted pictures, mounted 
clippings for high school use. 
Current topics bulletin for high school. 


XIII. Helps in holiday celebrations. 


The topic for the afternoon session was 
“The library as an educational factor.” Mr. 
James V. Sturgis, principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Geneseo, opened the meeting 
with a paper on “The training of teachers in 
the use of books and the library and in a 
knowledge of children’s books.” He urged 
that the library be made the center of the 
educational activities of the school. Make it 
the workshop of the grades, the high school, 
the professional school. Plan the work of 
the whole school so that the child, the youth, 
and the adult may be trained to use library 
tools accurately, skillfully and intelligently. 
If the public library is to become a real 
power in human uplift all must be taught 
how to use a library, and where can this be 
better done than in the schools themselves. 
It is the function of the professional school 
to train teachers who can direct the reading 
of children and lead them to an intelligent 
use of books. Mr. Sturges advocates for 
each normal or training school for teachers 
two courses, one a general one and required 
of every student; the other elective and 
open to a limited number who by training, 
scholarship, and general culture are qualified 
to do the work. The general course should 
consist of at least ten lessons to the entering 


XII. 


class on the use of the catalog, periodical in- 
dexes and general reference books, and ten 
lessons to the graduating class on the study 


of children’s books. The aim will be not to 
train librarians, but to make the entering 
class at home in the library and teach them 
to use books as tools and find what they want 
without waste of time. It should prepare 
seniors for selecting books for the grades, 
directing the outside reading of the children, 
and teaching children how to use a library 
intelligently. The elective course should con- 
sist of one lesson a day for two years in: 

1. The administration of a small school 
library, cataloging, book-selection, reference 
work, etc. 

1. Children’s literature : the study of different 
classes of books for children, story-telling, etc 

mi. Practice work: teaching of library les- 
sons in the grades and high school. 

J. Edward Banta, superintendent of 
scheols in Binghamton, N. Y., opened the 
discussion of Mr gee paper. Dr. Banta 
agreed substantially with Mr. Sturges on the 
need for library training in normal schools, 
but differed from him in believing that the 
elective course proposed by him should be 
required of all normal students. Work re- 
quired is likely to be better done. He would 
require about 90 lessons during the first year. 
Talks on books and reading could be given 
by teachers who were interested, by the prin- 
cipal, or by the school librarian, but the tech- 
nical instruction requires a trained librarian. 
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Mr. Foster, of the University of Rochester, 
spoke of his own work as principal of a high 
school. He said: “The boys and girls are 
not reading because they don’t know what 
to read. Teachers must be trained to direct 
their reading. In one high school where a 
special effort was made to do this the work 
in English improved in efficiency 100 per 
cent., due apparently to interesting the pupils 
in the reading of good books.” 

Mr. Wright, of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Rochester, urged the training of students to 
use books as tools. They should see that 
there are many books on a subject, and that 
they must decide what is best in each. This 
work opens their minds. They learn to com- 
pare books and to form judgments 

This discussion was followed by an address 
by Mr. Percival Chubb on “The reading of 
high school boys and girls.” He believes 
that reading unrelated to school work is like- 
ly to cease upon entrance to high school. 
Some of the most profitable reading for high 
school pupils is that which is directly related 
to their regular work. The best method of 
inducing that sort of reading is by casual 
suggestion rather than by prescription. The 
library should not, however, take the place of 
sports and outside diversions which naturally 
engage the attention of high school pupils. 
Their reading should reinforce the impres- 
sicns made by their outside experiences and 
bring home their real meaning. He recom- 


mended that public libraries might do much 
to stimulate the interest of high school pupils 


in books by means of frequent exhibits and 
lectures on literary subjects. 

Miss Caroline M. Hewins, of Hartford, 
read a delightful paper on “Children’s read- 
ing.” She deplored the lack of knowledge of 
Mother Goose and simple stories in verse 
that we expect children to know automatic- 
ally. This is partly because there are few or 
no books in the homes of 75 per cent. of city 
children, and also because in the lack of per- 
manent homes and frequent movings from 
one tenement or apartment house to another 
books are sold or given away, and children 
no longer cherish their first books among 
their dearest possessions or read them over 
and over again. She felt that the lack of 
imagination which prevents boys and girls 
from fecling the reality cf a story is partly 
due to the fact that they do not have the 
play instinct and habit of acting out the sto- 
ries and nursery rhymes at home. 

Present methods in education, the fear of 
cultivating memory at the expense of under- 
standing, is responsible for much lack of 
exact knowledge and the poverty of vocab- 
ularly of pupils in graded schools, high 
schools and universities. This lack of exact- 
ness is shown in the lack of grasp of even a 
simple story after they have read it. The 
children are either not reading at all or they 
are reading too many books and snatching 
too greedily at the new. Much of their want 
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of a knowledge of familiar stories and poems 
is due not only to bookless homes, but to 
the fact that their parents do not read and 
they never hear books talked about. The 
schools and the libraries are having to do 
what the home used to do. The public li- 
brary sometimes offers too many distractions 
to a child who does not know what to 
choose, and under certain conditions the 
child is better off with one of the little class- 
room libraries of 50 books, sent from the 
public library, carefully chosen for the dif- 
ferent grades, and given out by teachers. If 
the teacher knows the books and can tell a 
part of the story the children’s interest is 
stimulated by the reading or telling of a 
story, and their attention held until they can 
finish the books for themselves. If a teacher 
likes and recommends a book children be 
siege the libraries for it, contrary to the 
often-voiced supposition that children regard 
anything suggested in the school room to be 
read as a task, not as a joy and delight 

The concluding paper of the afternoon ses- 
sion was one by Miss Charlotte Faber, of the 
East High School, Rochester, on “A history 
teacher’s use of the library.” She said that 
the modern conception of history as a study 
of man’s whole range of activity made ex- 
tensive use of the library imperative 

Officers elected for the year 1911: presi- 
dent, Mary E. Hall, Girls High School, 
Brooklyn; secretary, Celia M. Houghton, 
High School, Albany, N. Y. 

Mary E. Ricnarpson, Secretary pro tem. 


THE BOOK LINE.* 


Rivington Street Branch, New York Public Library 
Come, ye that despair of the land 
Which the Future shall know— 
Who doubt what the years that expand 
In their fullness must show 
Who grasp not the thing which 
When deliverance comes 
To millions in bondage—and sec, 
At the verge of the slums, 
These foreign-born childre1 that 
In their hundreds and more 
In sunshine and storm, through the 
Of the library door! 


shall be 


march 


arch 


Their race? Ah, what their 
To our generous Mold 

Of Netions!t Yet, if ye would trace 
All the record unrolled, 

Take heart from the days that are dead 
“or the fathers of these 

With Leif or with Eric the 
Braved mysterious seas, 

ollowed Yermak through the snows 
a boreal dome, 

Or gave to the eagles the 
Ot Imperial Rome; 

Or tented with David, or ranked 
In the Balkans those swords 

That bulwarked all Europe, unthanked, 
From the Ottoman hor-les. 

Aye, old at the time of the Flood, 
Still the law ig the 

The Builder shall spring fror 
Whence the Warrior came 


matters race 


Red 


foes 


same; 


blood 


York Times; and from 
Bulletin. 


*Reprinted from the Nez 
the New York Public Library 
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They trail through the alley and mart 
To this Palace of Tomes— 

Wee urchins, red-hatted and swart 
As their underworld gnomes, 

And hundreds of quaint little maids 
Wearing ribands of green 

Or scarlet on duplicate braids: 
Quick-eyed, orderly, clean, 

And silent. Some take from the shelves 
Of the volumes a-row 

Those legends of gotlins and elves 
rhat we loved long ago; 

Yet more choose the stories of men 
Whom a nation reveres— 

Of Lincoln and Washington, then 
OF the bold pioneers 

Who ploughed in a blood-sprinkled sod, 
Whose strong hands caused to rise 

That Temple which these, under God, 
Yet shall rear to the skies! 

—ArtHuUR GUITERMAN. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


Tue Institute Board plans for two meet- 
ings in 1911. The first one at Pasadena, 
Cal., during the coming conference of the 
A. L. A. in May; and probably with two 
sessions. 

It is not proposed to have formal papers 


at this meeting, but rather to devote each. 


session to a discussion of some one topic 
likely to be of interest to all present, and 
the sessions to end with the answering of 
written questions submitted in advance by 
the Fellows. 

As one of the Program committee, Presi- 
dent Bostwick will have charge of prepara- 
tions for this meeting. He therefore wishes 
to ascertain at an early day who, of the Fel- 
lows, expect to attend the Pasadena confer- 
ence; and also requests suggestions of topics 
for these discussions. 

Please advise the secretary as soon as prac- 
ticable respecting both particulars, doing so 
not later than the middle week of April. 

The second meeting of 1911 would best be 
held in or near New York City, during some 
fall or winter month hereafter to be deter- 
mined. 

For this latter occasion the desire is to have 
contributed (and printed in advance) a 
number of articles of considerable length pre- 
pared with view to publication. Such papers, 
together with the discussions at that meeting, 
to be subsequently issued in a volume suit- 
able for distribution and sale. Something of 
this kind may possibly be made a regular 
feature of the work of the Institute, yearly 
or otherwise. 

Subject of each paper to be named by the 
contributor and submitted to the Program 
committee beforehand. Some articles are al- 
ready under consideration, others are ex- 
pected in due time. 

Each fellow who will participate therein 
is asked to communicate within the next few 
weeks (prior to the end of July, if possible) 
with Mr. John Cotton Dana, Free Public 
Library, Newark, N. J., one of the Program 
committee. Respectfully, 

Henry J. Carr, Secretary. 
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Hmerican Library Association 


PASADENA CONFERENCE 
COMMUNICATION TO THE COUNCIL 
At the January meeting of the Council a 
very important report was presented by the 
Committee on affiliation of the American Li- 
brary Association with state library associa- 
tions, by Miss Alice S. Tyler, chairman, 
which report was printed in full in the Jan- 
uary A. L. A. Bulletin. The discussion on 
this report and the question of such affilia- 
tion will, by vote of the Council, be continued 
at the Pasadena meetings of the Council, and 
the secretary is taking the liberty to remind 
the members of this fact in order that the 
necessary thought and previous consideration 
may be given which the importance of the 
subject demands. 
PASADENA REGISTRATION 


Those who are expecting to attend the 
Pasadena conference, and wish to have their 
names in the advance register, shovld notify 
the secretary of the A. L. A., 78 E. Washing- 
ton street, Chicago, Ill, at once. The ad- 
vance register will go to press May 5. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

After April 1, 1or1, owing to a change in 
numbering the streets in the business section 
of Chicago, the address of the executive of- 
fices of the American Library Association 
will be changed from 1 Washington street t 
78 E. Washington street. The offices are not 
changed, it is merely the address. 


FINAL TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The trip to and from the Pasadena meeting 
offers scenic attractions equal to any on the 
continent; it will be fully as interesting a 
journey as was the Oregon trip six years 
ago, yet no part of that need be duplicated. 
Opportunities like this to become acquainted 
with the beauties and wonders of our country 
are seldom offered. Rates very favorable 
have been granted by the transcontinental 
railroads. 

Friends of A. L. A. members are welcome 
to join this party and have full benefit of all 
rates and hospitalities offered, on payment 
of $3 (entrance fee and membership for one 
year in the A. L. A.) to C. B. Roden, treas- 
urer, Public Library, Chicago, III. 

This announcement is made in two parts: 
1. The personally-conducted party. u. The 
rates and details for those wishing to travel 
independently. 

I 


THE SPECIAL PARTY 


Notice: To register with special party for whole 
trip, or for going trip only, send $5 as first payment 
on ticket, at once or not later than April 20, to 

. W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, Boston, Mass., 
stating kind of accommodation wanted, and informa- 
tion regarding romm-mate at hotels en route Re- 
mainder of payment to be made to Raymond & Whit- 
comb Co., 306 Washington street, Boston, before 
May 1. 

Special tags will be furnished for baggage. 
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As was the case when we went to Oregon, 
the travel arrangements have been placed in 
the hands of Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 
whose services will ensure us the maximum 
of comfort and minimum of trouble. The 
trip outlined here has been carefully chosen 
by the Travel committee as giving the best 
and most famous of the scenic features of the 
Southwest. The prices here named are the 
result of months of comparison and revision, 
and are the best that any of the excursion 
companies consulted offered. Furthermore, 
they are as good as our committee could have 
obtained had the trip been handled entirely 
by us. 

Members from the East will start on May 
12, special Pullmans being provided from 
New York City, and, if numbers warrant, 
from Boston. The special train will start 
from Chicago May 13, in the late afternoon. 
(For exact leaving time and mail addresses 
en route, see itemized table following.) 

Those from such points as St. Louis and 
cities south of the Ohio River will join the 
train at Kansas City, Mo., May 14. 

The “A. L. A. Special” will be an electric- 
lighted de luxe train, consisting of Standard 
Pullmans, Compartment Pullmans, Observa- 
tion car, Diner, Buffet smoker, and a day 
coach for a general meeting place and ren- 
dezvous while berths are being made up, or 
while places in the diner are all occupied. 


The itinerary 


For any points not covered in this notice, dele- 
ates from the vicinity of Chicago should write to 

F. Phelan, Public Library, Chicago, Ill; those 
in or near New York City, to C. H. Brown, Public 
Library, Brooklyn, N. Y.; all others in the United 
States and Canada, to Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 
306 Washington street, Boston, Mass.. who will 
handle this business in consultation with F, W. 
Faxon, chairran A. L, A. Travel Committee 


After leaving Chicago practically no stops 
will be made until we reach the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, though the train will pause 
long enough at Albuquerque, N. M., to allow 
a visit to the Fred. Harvey Indian and Mex- 
ican Museum. 

A stop will also be made to examine the 
Indian Pueblo village of Laguna, N. M. 

To answer inquiries as to altitude reached 
on the outward trip, Raton Tunnel, N. M., 
is 7608 ft. above sea level; Wiiliams, Ariz., 
6748 ft.; Grand Canyon, 7000 ft. at El Tovar 
Hotel. 

We arrive at the Grand Canyon in the 
early morning, and transfer to the new and 
beautiful El Tovar Hotel, where the party 
will spend the night —a relief from sleepers 
much to be desired — and all the next day. 
This hotel is at the brink of the canyon, 
which is nearly a mile deep and 13 miles wide 
at this point. Time will be allowed for any 
who wish to make the all-day trip down into 
the canyon on horse- or mule-back via the 
Bright Angel Trail. (This ride is not in- 
cluded in the ticket, as many may not care 
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to venture.) Rides and walks are possible 
along the canyon rim. A sunset trip to Hopi 
Point by coach is one of the possibilities 

The afternoon after leaving the canyon we 
arrive at Pasadena, where for a week the 
sessions will be held, 

No expenses of any kind at Pasadena are 
included in the ticket. Each should make 
reservation direct, as elsewhere directed in 
this bulletin. Transfers of persons and bag- 
gage on arrival at and departure from Pasa- 
dena are considered a part of hotel bill there. 
All other transfers and expenses are included 
in the party-ticket. 

The special party will not leave Pasadena 
until Saturday, May 27, an extra day seem- 
ing to be needed here, that all the beautiful 
trips may be taken. The excursion to Mt. 
Lowe (by trolley) can be made in a morning 
or afternoon; or Mt. Wilson may be climbed 
A day should without fail be given to the 
trip to Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, 25 
miles out in the Pacific Ocean, This is a 
most interesting mountainous isiand. the like 
of which Robinson Crusoe inhabited. There 
are glass-bottomed boats available at Avalon 
in which to study the beautiful forms of life 
beneath the crystal clear water 

Visits to Riverside with its Mission Inn, 
Redlands, and others of the beautiful towns 
surrounded by orange groves. yet near Pasa- 
dena, can be readily made. 

A drive to the Mission de San Gabriel 
Archangel (1771); a visit to the ostrich farm, 
and, of course, trips to Los Angeles, Long 
Beach and San Pedro should be part of our 
stay in Pasadena. Parties for all these will 
undoubtedly be arranged by the local com- 
mittees and special rates made. 

San Diego and Coronado Beach, with its 
famous Hotel del Coronado, are 126 miles 
south of Pasadena, and well worth a visit 
Eight miles from San Diego is the Old Mis- 
sion, still fairly well preserved, the first set 
tlement of white men in California, 1769. On 
the drive to the Mission we may see in the 
Old Town Ramona’s house of adobé. 

On Saturday morning, May 27, the specially 
conducted party will leave Pasadena in spe 
cial coaches (or special train if the number 
is sufficient), and we hope many of our Cali- 
fornia and other Pacific Coast members will 
arrange to join us on this part of the journey. 
Those with return tickets north can make 
this trip up the coast with the party to and 
including the stay in San Francisco for $40 

Santa Barbara is the first stop on the 
“Road of a Thousand Wonders,” and we re- 
main over night at Hotel Potter there. The 
Public Library tenders us a drive along the 
beautiful shore, through Montecito, and out 
to the Old Mission, the best preserved of 
any of that famous chain founded over 125 
years 2¢o by Father Junipero Serra. This 
still inhabited by the monks, who will 

over it, even up to the tower where 
‘ls hang, and where a beautiful 
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view of the surrounding country — moun- 
tains and shore — may be had. 

Leaving the Potter in the morning we have 
an all-day ride along the coast, passing San 
Luis Obispo and Paso Robles Hot Springs, 
arriving for late supper at Hotel Del Monte, 
Monterey, famous the world over for its 
charming grounds with the palms, oranges 
and cactus gardens. We shall stay two nights 
here, and during the day the “Seventeen-mile 
drive” will be taken by auto (included in 
tickets). This takes us through Old Mon- 
terey and around the peninsular, passing Pa- 
cific Grove, Moss Beach, Seal Rocks, Carmel 
Bay, and through the world-famous old cy- 
press groves. The Del Monte stop will be 
one of the most enjoyable features of the 
whole trip. 

Leaving early on the second morning, the 
party will take lunch at the Big Trees near 
Santa Cruz, and after inspecting this grove 
of giants will proceed to San Jose for the 
night. Those who desire may make the as- 
cent of Mt. Hamilton by auto from here and 
look at the stars through the big telescope 
at Lick Observatory on top. This, however, 
is not included as part of the ticket. 

The next day we lunch at Leland Stanford 
Jr. University at the invitation of the Stan- 
ford Library Club, and after seeing the build- 
ing and grounds proceed to San Francisco, 
arriving in the middle of the afternoon. 


Headquarters at San Francisco will be at 
Fairmount Hotel, the most sightly location in 


the city, and one of the finest hotels. From 
the windows of this hotel the entire city may 
be seen below us, also the wonderful bay 
with Oakland and Berkeley beyond. The 
stay here for the following two days can be 
used to good advantage. Trolleys connect 
from the hotel doors to all parts of the city. 
No set plans have been made, so individual 
choice of excursions can be made. We may 
mention among the desirable trips Chinatown 
(just below our hotel), Golden Gate Park, 
Berkeley and the University of California. 
A trip up Mt. Tamalpais, across the bay, 
would give the best idea of the Golden Gate, 
the city and surrounding country. It is not 
high, and the ascent is made by a train in 
great comfort, the winding track affording a 
continuous panorama of views all the way. 
Well worth taking. 

Note.— Those electing to take the Yose- 
mite Park trip will leave San Francisco on 
the third evening (June 2) by sleeper, arriv- 
ing at El Portal to breakfast. Thence by 
stage to Sentinel Hotel in the heart of Yose- 
mite, where two nights will be spent. Leav- 
ing the park, a night will be passed at El 
Portal, so that the country between this point 
and Sacramento (which is reached in the 
middle of the afternoon) may be seen by day- 
light. Thence the return its made through 
Colorado, the same stops being made as by 
the first party (see below). 
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Those of the main party who do not take 
Yosemite, will leave San Francisco on the 
morning of June 3, reaching Sacramento for 
lunch. Here the afternoon will be spent see- 
ing the city, the Capitol, the State Library 
and Public Library. 

After two nights and a day travel through 
Nevada we reach Salt Lake City, Utah, in 
the morning and stop for several hours, al- 
lowing opportunity to see the city and the 
Mormon tabernacle, or to go out to the Great 
Salt Lake. No fixed plans are made for the 
party here. 

The day after leaving Salt Lake City we 
travel through the heart of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the road winding up and down and in 
and out through canyons, gorges, tunnels. 
We pass Glenwood Springs and go over Ten- 
nessee Pass (10,440 ft. above sea level, the 
highest point reached on the trip), through 
Leadville, itself 10,200 ft. We enter the 
Royal Gorge, the culmination of a day long 
to be remembered. Here, at the narrowest 
point, the railway passes over a bridge hung 
from girders mortised into the smooth sides 
of the canyon, over the boiling river, and the 
rock walls tower 2600 ft. above. 

The party reaches Manitou for supper and 
a two-days’ stay in the shadow of Pike’s 
Peak. Here no fixed plans are made for the 
party, except that the drive through the 
Garden of the Gods is included in the ticket, 
as that is one feature that every one will wish 
to see. The remaining time may be used in 
countless ways. Cripple Creek makes an all- 
day trip, with fine scenery all the way. Pike’s 
Peak may be ascended by the cog railroad. 
Ute Pass is beautiful. The Cheyenne Canyon 
is impressive. The Cave of the Winds, Wil- 
liams Canyon, interesting. Crystal Park by 
auto is a recently opened scenic trip. Colo- 
rado Springs is nearby, a short trolley ride 
from Manitou. 

Leaving Manitou in the morning, the party 
goes directly east, stopping for the afternoon 
and evening at Denver, where opportunity 
will be afforded to visit the new library, and 
see the capital city of Colorado. 


Itemized itinerary, with hotel and mail 
addresses 
Friday, May 12: 

Leave New York City, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, via the New York Central & Hud- 
son River R. R., at 12.40 noon, in special 
Pullman cars. Meals en route. 

Philadelphia delegates will join party in 
New York City. 

Leave Boston, South Station, via Boston 
& Albany R. R., at 10 a.m. 

Leave Worcester at 11.11. 

Leave Springfield at 12.35, connecting with 
the New York party at Albany. 

Leave Albany 4.00 p.m. 

Leave Syracuse 7.23 p.m. 

Leave Buffalo 11.50 p.m., eastern time. (Set 
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watches back one hour on leaving Buf- 
falo, Central time.) 
Saturday, May 13: 

Leave Detroit 7.00 a.m. 

(Cleveland delegates join party at Chi- 
cago. ) 

Saturday, May 13: 

Arrive Chicago via the Michigan Central 
R. R., at 2.55 p.m. Transfer to the Santa 
Fe R. R. 

Leave Chicago at 6.00 p.m. by special A. 
L. A. electric-lighted train. 

Sunday, May 14: 

Leave Kansas City at 9.40 a.m., en route 
through Kansas. (Set watches back one 
hour on leaving Dodge City, Mountain 
time). 

Monday, May 15: 

En route through New Mexico. Stops at 

Albuquerque and Laguna. 
Tuesday, May 16: 

Arrive Grand Canyon at 8.00 a.m., Hotel 
El Tovar. (Telegraph and mail address 
Hotel El Tovar, Grand Canyon, Ariz.) 
Trunks will not be available. 

Wednesday, May 17: 

At Grand Canyon. Leave at 7.30 p.m. (Set 
watches back one hour at Seligman, Ari- 
zona, Pacific time.) 

Thursday, May 18: 

Arrive Pasadena at 2.00 p.m. 

A. L. A. conference May 18-25. No pro- 
vision made for accommodating party by 
Travel committee. Each person should 
apply direct. 

Saturday, May 27: 

Leave Pasadena, via the Coast Line of the 
Sovthern Pacific R. R., at 815 am., in 
coaches. 

Arrive Santa Barbara at 11.40 am. Trans- 
fer to Hotel Potter. (Mail and telegraph 
address Hotel Potter, Santa Barbara, 
Cal.) Trunks not available. 

Sunday, May 28: 

Leave Santa Barbara at 11.45 a.m. Arrive 
Del Monte at &11 p.m., Hotel Del Monte. 
Trunks available. (Mail and telegraph 
address Hotel Del Monte, Cal.) 

Monday, May 29: 

At Del Monte. “Seventeen-mile drive” in- 

cluded. 
Tuesday, May 30: 

Leave Del Monte at 830 am., going via 
Santa Cruz and the Big Trees. Arrive 
Bie Tree Grove at 11.50 am. Lunch 
there and leave Big Trees Station at 1.50 
p.m. Arrive San Jose 3.35 p.m. ( Mail 
and telegraph address Hotel Vendome, 
San Jose, Cal.) 

i ednesday, May 31: 

Leave San Jose after breakfast. Stop at 
Palo Alto for lunch at Leland Stanford 
Jr. University. Arrive San Francisco in 
afternoon. Transfer to Hotel Fairmount. 
Trunks available. (Main and telegraph 
address Hotel Fairmount, San Francisco, 
Cal.) 
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Thursday, June 1-Friday, June 2: 

In San Francisco. (See below for Yose- 

mite Park trip.) 
Saturday, June 3: 

Leave San Francisco at 9.00 am., via 
Southern Pacific R. R., in special Pull- 
man cars Arrive Sacramento 12.35 
noon, leave 10.40 p.m. 

Sunday, June 4 
Travel through Nevada. Meals on diner en 
ute. (Set watches one hour ahead at 
Sparks, Nev., Mountain time.) 
Monday, June 5: 

Arrive Salt Lake City at 8.00 a.m.; leave at 

4.05 p.m., via Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 
Tuesday, June 6: 

En route, via Tennessee Pass (10.440 ft. 
above sea level), passing through Royal 
Gorge by daylight. Arrive Manitou 5.30 
p.m. Transfer to Cliff House. Trunks 
available (Mail and telegrams Cliff 
House, Manitou, Colo.) 

Wednesday, June 7-Thursday, June 8: 

In Manitou. During the stay a ride will be 
provided through the Garden of the 
Gods. 

Friday, June 9: 

Leave Manitou 805 am. Arrive Denver 
12.35 noon; leave 10.30 p.m., via Union 
Pacific and Chicago & Northwestern R. 
Rs. Meals at hotel. (Mail and telegrams 
Hotel Shirley, Denver, Colo.) 

Passengers for Kansas City and St. Louis 
leave party at Denver. 

Saturday, June 10: 

En route through Nebraska. Set watches 
one hour ahead at North Platte, Neb., 
Central time 

Arrive Omaha about 5.00 p.m. 

Sunday, June 11: 

Arrive Chicago 7.20 a.m. Transfer to sta- 
tion of Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
R. R., and leave Chicago via that line at 
10.30 a.m. 

Monday, June 12: 
The New York passengers will be due in 

New York 1.48 p.m. Boston passengers 

will be due Boston 2.55 p.m 


Supplementary itinerary for those wishing to 
visit Yosemite National Park 


Friday, June 2: 

Leave San Francisco, via Southern Pacific 
R. R., at 9.50 p.m., and Oakland Pier at 
10.05 p.m., in Pullman cars 

Saturday, June 3: 

Arrive El Portal 7.30 am. Breakfast at 
Hotel Del Portal. Leave by stage at 
830 am. Arrive Yosemite Valley, Sen 
tinel Hotel, 11.30 a.m 

Sunday, June 4-Monday, June 5 

In the Yosemite Valley. Many delightful 
excursions may be made from this point 
Yosemite Falls, Glacier Point, Meadow 
Drive, Sentinel Dome are a few of them 

Those desiring to take the coaching trip 
($15 extra) to the Mariposa Grove, 
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leave Sentirel Hotel Monday, June 5, 

spend night at Wawona, see giants in 

morning of June 6, and reach Hotel Del 

Portal for dinner with rest of party 
Tuesday, June 6: 

Leave Sentinel Hotel 3.co p.m. Arrive El 
Portal 6.00 p.m. Dinner and night at 
Hotel Del Portal. 

Wednesday, June 7: 

Leave El Portal 7.10 a.m., railroad coaches. 
Arrive Sacramento 3.10 p.m. Leave Sac- 
ramento 10.40 p.m. and return via route 
of former party through Colorado, stop- 
ping at Salt Lake City, Friday, June 9, 
8.00 a.m. to 4.00 p.m., arriving at Cliff 
House, Manitou, to supper, June 10. 
Leave Manitou Monday morning, June 
12, stopping in Denver from 12.35 to 
10.30 p.m. Due in Chicago on the morn- 
ing of June 15, and at eastern points 
June 16. 

The cost of this trip to Yosemite as out- 
lined above, from time of leaving Sar Fran- 
cisco to arrival at Sacramento, will be $45, 
exclusive of the Mariposa Grove trip. 

COST OF THE TRIP WITH ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
(EXCEPT STAY IN PASADENA) 


This table of costs is based on double lower 
berth on Pullmans, two in a room, without 
private bath, at hotels en route, one trunk to 
a person, to be available only at Pasadena, 
Del Monte, San Francisco and Manitou. 

The committee has not found it practicable 
to include any tourist cars on special train, 
nor has our past experience shown any de- 
mand for such accommodations. For infor- 
mation regarding tourist cars see Part 1. 

Those not wishing to return with special 
parties, but who would like to travel from 
Pasadena to San Francisco, and be with 
party at Hotel Fairmount until the morning 
of June 3, may do so by adding $4o to the 
one-way rates as given below. All the figures 
given include all expenses at hotels, and trans- 
fer of passengers and trunks, meals, etc., as 
well as return railroad ticket to home destin- 
ation via any of the central or southern rail- 
roads, and good until July 31. 

Those wishing to return via Canadian Pa- 
cific, Great Northern, or Oregon Short Line, 
may do so by paying $15 extra when pur- 
chasing round-trip tickets. 

Should any of the party wish to return via the 
Canadian Pacific route under escort, we would call 
their attention to regular trip of Raymond & Whit- 
comb Co., which is scheduled to leave San Francisco 
on June ‘to. The additional cost of incidental ex- 
penses, Pullman berth, meals, hotels, etc., from San 
Francisco to New York or Boston, via the Canadian 
Rockies, would be $95; to Chicago, $85. The itin- 
erary for this return party is as follows: June 1o, 
leave Oakland Pier at 8.50 p.m., in Pullman sleepers, 
via the Shasta Route of Southern Pacific R. R., 
through the Mount Shasta region and over Siskiyou 
Mountains, arriving at Portland, Ore. June 12, at 
7.45 a.m., and Seattle at 5.00 p.m., Hotel Lincoln. 
Leave Seattle June 14 by steamer at 9.00 a.m., ar- 
riving at Victoria at 1.15 p.m., Hotel Empress. Car- 
riage ride provided Leave Victoria by steamer 
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June 15, 2.15 p.m., arriving at Vancouver at 6.45 
p.m. Vancouver Hotel. Leave Vancouver June 16, 
7.30 p.m., via Canadian Pacific R. R., in oper, 
arriving at Glacier at 2.45 p.m. Glacier House 
Leave Glacier June 19, at 12.30 noon, arriving at 
Laggan 8.35 p.m., transfer to the Chalet at Lake 
Louise, spending June 20 and 21 at Lake Louise. 
June 22 leave Laggan at 10.20 a.m., arriving at 
Banff 11.25 a.m. Banff Springs Hotel. * Leave Banff 
by evening train June 23, arriving at St. Pau! at 
5.55 p.m., June 25, spending night at hotel. Leave 
St. Paul June 26, 8.35 p.m., via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul R. R., arriving Chicago June 27 
at 8.55 a.m., transfer to LaSalle St. Station, and 
leave Chicago at 10.30 a.m., via Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern R.R. Arrive New York (Grand 
Central Terminal) at 1.48 p.m., June 28; Boston 
(South Station) at 2.55 p.m, 


A. L. A. SPECIAL PARTY PRICES 
Round trip. *To Pasadena 
All expenses only and R. R. 


included. ticket back. 
St, Louis (joining party at 
176.00 105.00 
Minneapolis-St. Paul......... 196.00 121.00 


*To go with special party to end of stay in San 
Francisco, add $40. 

As all the reduction in rates is made from 
Chicago, St. Louis, and points west thereof, 
passengers from points not listed above will 
purchase one-way tickets to point of junction 
with the special party. Those from Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, 
Washington will join the party at Chicago, 
and arrange through Raymond & Whitcomb 
Co. to purchase party ticket from there 

Those from Louisville will purchase one- 
way ticket to St. Louis. Apply to Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co., 306 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., for details. 

For compartment or stateroom (for two 
persons) for going trip, Chicago to Pasadena, 
add $5.75 each person. 

For drawing-room (occupied by two per- 
sons), Chicago to Pasadena, one way, add 
$12 each person. The same occupied by 
three persons will add $3 each to rates given 
above. 

Those occupying upper berths (from choice 
or because they did not apply in time to get 
a lower) may deduct $3.10 from Chicago to 
Pasadena, one-way, or $4.10 from New York 
to Pasadena. Thus two persons wishing a 
section would effect the above saving to- 
gether. 

Those wishing room alone at hotels en 
route (Grand Canyon, Santa Barbara, Mon- 
terey, San José and San Francisco) must add 
$5. Or for entire trip, including, in addition 
to the above, Manitou, add $7. 

Those wishing room with private bath at 
hotels en route will be accommodated if pos- 
sible, though the committee cannot guarantee 
such accommodations in all the hotels. The 
extra will be $10 per person to and including 

San Francisco, or $14 including Manitou 


j 
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GENERAL INFORMATION FOR THOSE NOT TRAV 
LING WITH THE SPECIAI PARTY 


Rates as given in table below have been 
granted the American Library Association for 
its Pasadena (Los Angeles) meeting. Tickets 
are on sale only May 12, 13, 14 in the Middle 
West, and only May tI, 12, 13 on the Atlantic 
seaboard. They are good returning until 
July 31. They are good going by any of the 
central or southern transcontinental lines, 
and a trip to San Francisco may be included 
without extra charge, if so specified at time 
of purchase of ticket. A visé charge of 50 
cents will be made at destination on each 
ticket before it is valid for return Return 
may be made by any of the central or south- 
ern lines, and (on payment of $15 extra 
when purchasing ticket) by the northern 
routes. Canadian Pacific, Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Oregon Short Lines. 
Exact route, giving names of railroads for 
round trip, must be specified when ticket is 
bought. Stop-overs are to be had going at all 
points west of the Missouri River, and re- 
turning may be made up to and including 
Chicago, within the limit of the ticket 

Railroad round trip fares and Pullman 

charges 
R. R. Round Pullman, Lower, 
One Way.* 


rp 

New York...... 112,50 18.00 
Pittsburgh. ..... we 15.50 
Chicago....... . 72.50 13.00. 
Memphis...... 70.00 12.00 
. 70.00 10.00 
Kansas City..........- 60.00 11.00 
Washington.... . . 106.50 17.50 
Minneapolis-St. Paul . 73-50 13.00 
60.00 11.00 
Fort Worth, Houston, San 

Antonio . 60.00 10.00 


Upper berths are usually 80 per cent. of the 
charge for lower 

Tourist cars are run on most of the 
through trains from the Middle West, and 
on some of the trains from the east. The 
charge for tourist car is slightly more than 
one-half the Pullman charge 

Meals en route are usually had on d la 
carte dining-cars, and will average $1 each. 

The trip from coast to coast without stop 
takes about four and one-half to five days. 

The Travel committee cannot make ar- 
rangements for those who wish to take 
some different route or train other than the 
A. L. A. special to Pasadena, but a list of 
the various roads is here given 

From the eastern states there are two main 
gateways to southern California — Chicago 
and St. Louis. The same rates hold going 
or returning via either city. New York Cen- 
tral lines and the Pennsylvania reach both 


_ *Via the Santa Fe R. R. If stop at Grand Canyon 
is made an additional charge of $6.50 on railroad 
ticket, and $2.50 on Pullman, will be made. 
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points. In addition to these roads between 
these cities and eastern pornts, there are a 
number of so-called “differential lines,” whose 


rates for the round trip are from $3 to $4 
less than the “standard” lines mentr med 


above. These “differential” lines from Bos 
ton and New York are Lehigh Valley, Wes 
Shore, Lackawanna, Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, 
New York. Ontario & Western, New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis (Nickle Plate), Wabash, 
Grand Trunk, Boston & Maine (from New 
England points only) 

From Chicago or St. Louis west the rates 
are the same by all the direct lines rhe 
roads east from Portland (Canadian Pacific, 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, and Ore- 
gon Short Line) ($15 extra on railroad ticket 
for these) offer various advantages The 
Canadian Rockies may be reached by the 
Canadian Pacific; Yellowstone Park (not oper 
to tourists until June 15) by either the Ore 
gon Short Line or the Northern Pacific, and 
the new Glacier National Park by the Great 
Northern. 

To those who must return east tmine- 
diately after the conference the “Salt Lake 
Route” from Pasadena offers perhaps the 
most direct line connecting at Salt Lake City 
with the Union Pacific and the Denver & Rio 
Grande, and giving beautiful scenery all the 
way to Denver. From Denver east there are 
many lines, all offering good service. A list 
is here given for reference : Rock Island, Bur 
lirgton, Union Pacific (connecting with the 
Northwestern, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, and the Chicago Great Western) 

There are many possibilities, but it is be- 
lieved the routes mentioned above will cover 
the wishes of the majority. The committ 
will be glad to answer any questions which 
may arise. 

Frepertck W. Faxon, Chairman, 
83 Francis st., Boston, Mass. 
CuHartes H. Brown, 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joun F. PHELAN, 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. L. A. Travel Committee 


PASADENA PROGRAM 
Thursday, May 18 


Afternoon — Eastern party due to arrive on 
Sante Fe limited 2.10. 
Executive Board 4.30. 
Evening — Addresses of welcome 
For the city, Dr. Robert J 3urdette 
For the library, Dr. J. W. Baer 
Greetings on behalf of the California Li 
brary Association, L. W. Ripley, pres! 
dent 
Response, the president of the American 
Library Association. 
Informal reception by the local committee, 
the speakers of the evening and the ofh- 
cers of the Association 


; 
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Friday, May 19 
Forenoon — Council. 
Afternoon — First general session. 
1. President’s address, “What the commu- 
nity owes the library.” 
2. Address, Willard Huntington Wright, 
literary editor Los Angeles Times. 
3. Exploitation of the public library, A. E. 
Bostwick, St. Louis Public Library. 
4. Reports from officers and committees. 


Saturday, May 20 


Forenoon — Second general session, with the 
California Library Association. 

A California program, with Governor Hi- 
ram Johnson, John Muir, Luther Bur- 
bank, Lincoln Steffens and Mary Hunter 
Austin as participants. 

Afternoon — Children’s librarians’ section. 

Public meeting under the auspices of the 
Pasadena women’s clubs. 

1. “Modern library work with children,” an 
illustrated address, Mr. H. E. Legler, 
Chicago Public Library. 

2. “Children’s literature.” Speaker to be 
selected. 

Sunday, May 21 
Evening — Library school dinners and re- 


unions. 
Monday, May 22 


Foretoon— Third general session with the 
League of Library Commissions. 

Some phases of library extension: 

1. The administrative units in library ex- 
tension — the township, the county, the 
state, etc, Mr. Matthew S. Dudgeon 
(Wis.). 

2. California county library extension, Miss 
Harriet G. Eddy (Cal.). 

Discussion — County libraries in Oregon, 
Miss Mary F. Isom (Ore.). 

3. The basis of support for city and state 
library work, Mr. F. F. Hopper 
(Wash.). 

4. Personal experiences in the field, Miss 
Marvin, Miss Askew, Miss Stearns, 
Miss Eddy. 

Afternoon—Los Angeles visit in charge of 
local committee. 


Tuesday, May 23 


Forenoon — Fourth general session 

1. Illustrated paper on materials and meth- 
ods in bookbinding from Mr. Cedric 
Chivers — supplementary to Bretton 
Woods exhibit. 

2. Address, Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
president University of California. 

3. Address, Dr. J. A. B. Scherer, president 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasa- 
dena. 

4. Branch library problems — a symposium. 
Afternoon — Automobile ride and reception 
tendered by Pasadena local committee. 
Evening — Dinner at Hotel Maryland, ten- 

dered by local committee. 
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Wednesday, May 24 
Afternoon — Fifth general session. 

Libraries and municipalities 

1. The effect of the commission plan of 
government on library control, Alice 
S. Tyler, Iowa Library Comunission. 

2. Public library administration by school 
boards. 

3. Municipal civil service as affecting li- 
braries, J. T. Jennings, Seattle Public 
Library. 

Discussion— Humors and horrors of 
city civil service in library administra- 
tion. 

4. The government of the public library, 
J. L. Gillis, California State Library. 

The above statement covers the program 

for the general sessions and for the children’s 
section. The usual provision will be made 
for sections and affiliated societies, attractive 
programs for which are now in course of 
preparation. 

HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Maryland Hotel (Headquarters) 
Rates for A. L. A., May 18-25. 1911 
European plan 


One in room with bath.......... 2.00 
Two in room with bath........... 1.50 each 
Four in room, two beds, with bath. 1.00 “ 
One in room without bath....... 1.50 
Two in room without bath...... 1.00 each 
Four in room, two beds, without 


American plan 


One in room with bath.......... $4.00 
Two in room with bath.......... 3.50 each 
Four in room, two beds, with bath. 3.00 “ 
One in room without bath........ 3.50 
Two in room without bath....... 3.00 each 


Four in rcom, two beds, without 
Those desiring a low rate can have, you 
will notice, a rate of 75 c. each on the Euro- 
pean plan. Within a few minutes’ walk of 
the Maryland are restaurants where they can 
secure meals from 35 c. to 50 c. 
Guirnalda Hotel* 
(European plan) 

Room without bath.. $1.00 per day per person 
Room with bath.... 1.50 per day per person 
(American plan) 

Room without bath. . $3.00 per day per person 


Room with bath.... 3.50 per day per person 
Other hotels (all good)* 

One in room with bath.............. $3.50 

Two in room with bath............. 3.00 

One in room without bath........... 3.00 

Two in room without bath........... 2.50 


Rooms and boarding houses from $1.50 to $3. 


* For reservation write Miss N. M. Russ, Public 
Library, Pasadena, California, 
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State Library Commissions 


NORTH DAKOTA LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The North Dakota Library Commission 
held its semi-annual meeting at the Capitol, 
March 7. The report of the secretary, Mrs. 
Budlong, for the past six months showed a 
phenomenal growth wm the work of all de- 
partments, and the commission petitioned the 
Capitol board for larger work rooms which 
would give more space for the handling of 
travelling library cases, and table room for 
the increased number of workers to be em- 
ployed during the summer. 

The regular meetings of the commission 
are fixed hereafter to come on the first Tues- 
day in June and the second Tuesday in Jan- 
wary. 

The secretary was instructed to conduct a 
library commission exhibit at the State fair 
in Grand Forks this summer similar to the 
exhibit at Fargo last vear. 

The resignation of Svzinbjorn Johnson, 
legislative reference librarian, to take effect 
not later than April 30, was received and 
accepted with regret. Mr. Johnson leaves 
the commission after three years of efficient 
service in order to take up the practice of 
law at Cavalier, North Dakota. Resolutions 
were adopted by the commission commending 
the industry, thoroughness, and discretion he 
has shown in developing this difficult and im- 
portant branch of commission work. Iver A. 
Acker was elected as successor to Mr. Johnson, 
to begin work Sept. 1, 1911. Mr. Acker is a 
graduate of the North Dakota State Univer- 
sity and is now taking post-graduate work in 
sociology He is a debater of established 
reputation, and has had the advantage of 
four months’ training in the Legislative refer- 
ence department as assistant to Mr. Johnson 
at various times, especially during the session 
of the legislature just closed 


OREGON LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The Oregon Library Commission has re- 
cently issued its third biennial report for the 
years 1909-10. The report covers some 30 
pages and shows progressive work. A brief 
summary of the record of the Commission is 
given as introduction to the report and out- 
lines the purposes of the work. 

The Commission has about 9574 volumes 
in its travelling libraries and a general loan 
collection to supplement them. The amount 
of state money spent for books in the past 
two years is $3808.99. During these years 
45,238 volumes have been loaned, making the 
number of loans recorded since the beginning 
of the system 74,490. It is estimated that 
about 135,714 readers have used books from 
the travelling libraries collection during the 
year. These travelling libraries, numbering 
about 50 volumes each, are stationed in 103 
places in the state. “The reports of the local 
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librarians who are teachers, farmers, farmers’ 
wives, storekeepers, postmasters, etc. are 
very interesting and quite varied. The de- 
mand for fiction seems to be a natural one, 
as the library in the country takes the place 
of many of the social institutions of the city 
— theaters, moving-picture shows, etc., fre 
quently of churches and church life. There 
is very little summer reading done in the 
country stations, and this is not at all to be 
deplored, as there is a good reading season 
during the winter. There are some books 
lost from travelling libraries, but they are, 
almost without exception, paid for quite 
promptly. In buying books for these libra- 
ries, bids are always secured, and they are 
hought from the lowest bidder. In previous 
reports lists have been given, showing the 


quality of books in the libraries, and the 
manner of caring for the system has been 
explained in detail, so that it need not be 


repeated. The plans for these libraries con 
template an exchange center in Eastern Ore 
gon, and considerable additions of books 
upon agriculture, to be used in connection 
with the farmers’ institutes, groups of books 
upon the subject presented at the institute 
to be shown there, ready for loaning to the 
man whose interest has been aroused.” 


State Library Assoctations 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Connecticut Library Association held 
its annual meeting in Wilbur Fisk Hall, Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, on March 1. 
Mr. Keogh opened the meeting by giving a 
brief history of the association, it being the 
20th anniversary. Professor Rice, of Wes- 
leyan, made a brief address of welcome, fol- 
lowed by Mr. W. J. James, who gave a few 
facts about the University Library. 

The secretary's and treasurer’s reports for 
the last meeting and for the year were read 
and accepted. The association has 260 mem 
bers, the largest in its history, and there is 
$63.33 in the treasury. The amendment to 
the constitution proposed at the October 
meeting was unanimously adopted The 
question of the association printing an index 
to the Connecticut Magazine was again 
brought up and the matter was put into the 
hands of the Executive committee, to report 
at the next meeting. The president appointed 
Miss Philbrook, Mr. Stetson, and Mrs. Gay 
a nominating committee to select officers for 
the ensuing year. Mr. S. W. Foss’s death 
was much regretted, and it was voted that 
the secretary send Mrs. Foss an expression 
of sympathy for. the association 

The first address of the morning was by 
Mr. Frank B. Gay, of Hartford, a most in- 
structive talk on “Bookbinding design,” illus 
trated by a number of interesting examples 
of both good and bad book cover designs. 
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He traced briefly the history of design from 
its beginnings to the present time. The great 
designers of the 16th century were nearly all 
Frenchmen. The English have never estab- 
lished an individual style. There is a large 
advertising element in the pictures on our 
book covers to-day. We have too many fads. 
He spoke especially of the suitableness of 
the design, of the color, form and material 
used. 

Mr. Louis N. Wilson, of Clark University, 
spoke on “Some new fields of library activ- 
ity.” We are a little superficial at times. We 
take up too many fads, great changes must 
be gradual, still we should not be suspicious 
of new things, but try them out until experi- 
ence tells us their value. Get enthusiastic 
ever someting, some one will catch the 
spirit. At Clark University they make great 
use of expert help from advanced students 
in helping with debates, papers for degrees, 
etc. They have a “Social service room” with 
a specially trained social-worker in charge. 
Smaller libraries may help the community in 
social ways, perhaps by helping to keep the 
women and children of the working class 
happy and contented, which may be a pre- 
ventive for strikes. They may help with 
suggestion on housing conditions, district 
nursing and other allied matters. 

A delicious luncheon was served in the 
gymnasium by the trustees of the University. 

The afternoon session was so largely at- 
tended that the meeting was held in the 
chapel. The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was read and the following officers 
were elected: president, Mr. Calhoun Latham, 
Bridgeport Public Library; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson, Public Library 
Committee, Hartford; William E. Britton, 
Donald G. Mitchell Memorial Library, West- 
ville, P. O.. New Haven: Mrs. Louise W. 
Plumb, trustee Plumb Memorial Library, 
Shelton; Walter B. Briggs, Trinity College, 
Hartford; Miss Harriet R. Lewis, Public 
Library, Thompson; secretary, Miss A. M. 
Colt, Ferguson Library, Stamford; treasurer, 
Miss Mary L. Scranton, Scranton Library, 
Madison. 

Professor Raymond Dodge, of Wesleyan 
University, delivered an address on the “Pop- 
ularization of psychology.” His warning was 
to be careful of books and magazine articles 
of a too popular nature. Science stands for 
truth; popular science in general cares little 
for truth or falsehood, and is unscientific in 

“»ssor Henry A. Beers, Yale Univer- 
Shy, « on the “Connecticut wits,” espe- 
cially «s.. nphreys, Barlow, Trumbull and 
Dwight. 

The last paper of the afternoon was by 
Professor G. B. Adams, Yale University, and 
was on the “Historical novel,” treated from 
the standpoint of the historical student. 
There are more historical noveis in English 
than in other languages, and we have much 
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of a high quality. We must remember the 
novelist’s object is dramatic and not histor- 
ical, and it is often difficult to tell the real 
from the false. Genius is able to interpret 
character as the historian has not done. An 
historical novel may do two things, create a 
personal touch with a period or character, or 
it may awaken an interest which leads one 
on to the facts. 
Florence Secretary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The regular monthly meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held on Feb. 15, at which Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, of the Department of 
Agriculture, made an address on “Education 
on wheels.” The speaker described how the 
government, assisted by private individuals, 
is trying to better farm conditions. He in- 
troduced his subject by stating that the total 
loss of the American farmer amounted to 
eight billions of dollars a year, which loss is 
caused by deterioration of soil, loss of for 
ests, lack of producing what the soil wants 
to produce, the great migration of boys from 
the country to the cities, and the ignorance 
of women regarding proper clothes and food 
for the family. Formerly these problems 
were attacked by newspapers, bulletins, es- 
says, then by the establishment of agricul- 
tural colleges, but these means, although 
good, did not solve the difficulties. The last 
method is to bring instruction direct to the 
people themselves. Instructors are sent to a 
village and invite the people to come together 
at a certain place to discuss crops. The 
farmer at whose place the meeting is held, 
because he expects visitors, fixes up his farm, 
straightens his fences and whitewashes. The 
attention of the visitors is called to these im- 
provements, and they in turn are stimulated 
to make like reforms. The instructors then 
explain the use of modern farm machinery 
and implements, and also better methods of 
farming than those used by the visitors. The 
boys are sought out, taught the new and bet- 
ter methods, and are offered prizes in the 
form of money or free instruction at an agri- 
cultural college for the best results obtained 
by them in farming. In many cases the suc- 
cess achieved by the boys is so convincing 
that their fathers are persuaded to adopt the 
same scientific methods. To interest and 
assist the women, there have been organized 
for them clubs to study canning, poultry rais 
ing and dairying. Canning is absolutely nec 
essary in the south, as the cellars there are 
too hot and damp to be used for storing 
Women are thus taught how to earn money, 
and they become contented with farm life, 
and are willing to remain in the country 
Instructors are also sent to people living in 
the suburbs of cities, especially those of fac- 
tory cities, and they are given instruction in 
garden cultivation. 

Mittensercer N. Smut, Secretary. 
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Library Ciubs 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 

The Western Massachusetts Library Club 
met in Westfield, Feb. 1, at the Westfield 
normal school. The discussion of the “Best 
books of the year for a small library” occu 
pied the morning session. 

At the afternoon session resolutions wer¢ 
passed on the death of the treasurer, Miss 
Lucy Bradley, of Northampton. A paper by 
Dr. F. C. H. Wendel, of Shelburne Falls, on 
“The stranger within our gates: what can 
the library do for him,” was read by Miss 
Shepard, of the Springfield Public Library 
Dean L. F. Giroux, of the American Inter 
national College of Springfield, Mass., gave a 
talk upon “The library as a promoter of good 
citizenship among foreigners.” 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The 11th annual session of the Chautauqua 
Library School will be held July 8-Aug. 18 
The course of study is general, and is de 
signed for librarians and library assistants 
who cannot leave their work for the extended 
course offered in the regular library schools, 
but who can get leave of absence for six 
weeks of study to gain a broader conception 
of their work and a general understanding 
of modern methods and ideals. This course 
is especially planned to accomplish the most 
possible in six weeks. Lectures and instruc 
tion will deal with library organization and 
administration, library technique, selection, 
buying and care of books, library building 
and equipment, statistics and accounts, hi 
brary extension, work with children and study 
classes 

The Chautauqua and neighboring libraries 
give the students practical work under direc 
tion of their instructors. Practice work fol- 
lowing instruction is carefully revised. Visits 
are made to the Buffalo, Niagara Falls, West- 
field and Jamestown libraries 

Dr. Melvil Dewey will be the general di- 
rector of the school. Mary E. Downey, li- 
brary organizer of Ohio, will be resident di- 
rector. Sabra W. Vought, assistant organizer 
of Ohio, and Alice E. Sanborn, librarian of 
Wells College, will be general instructors. 

The work of the staff will be supplemented 
by special lectures from time to time and by 
the regular Chautauqua program, which of- 
fers during the whole six weeks of the school 
a series of lectures, concerts, readings and 
discussions. 

The course is open only to those who are 
already engaged in library work or have defi- 
nite appointment to library positions. It is 
limited to the number that can be given satis- 
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factory instruction and supervision. Early 
application should be made to Mary E 
Downey, State Library, Columbus, Ohio 


INDIANA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Indiana Public Library Commission 
will hold its 1oth summer school tor libra 
rians at Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., 


between June 28 and Aug. 8, 1911. The in 
structors will be Carl H. Milam, secretary 
Public Library Commission; M1 Florence 


R. Curtis,. instructor, University of 
Library School; Miss Carrie } Scott, as 
sistant organizer, Public Library Comms 
sion, and Mr. W. M. Hepburn, librarian, 


Purdue University. Among the special le« 
turers will be many successful library work 
ers, some of whom are well know: public 
speakers 

Phe course will be general, covern nar 
elementary way all the common phases of 


library work. There is no examination for 
entrance, but all persons admitted must have 
had a four years’ high school course, or it 
equivalent, and must be holding library posi 


tions or be under definite appointment | 
such positions. The announcement of thi 
course states that all the members of the 


class will be expected to have read with care, 
before coming to the chool, Dana's Library 


1 


primer and Bostwick’s The American public 


library The Public Library Commission 
grants certificates to the members of the 
‘lass who do creditable work, pass satisfa 


( 
tery examinations and show that they hav 
t personal qualifications necessary im su 
cessful library work 

Further information may be had by ad 
dressing the secretary of the Public Library 
Commission of Indiana, State House, Indian 
apolis 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOI 


Mr. Henry E. Legler gave two lectures on 
the administration of a large city library sy 
tem, March 6-7. Mr. Legler’s lectures par 
ticularly dealt with the part of the library 
in general civic life, and especially with its re 
lations to other agencies for civic betterment 
Mr. Legler’s lectures were illustrated by a 
number of excellent stereopticon views show 
ing living conditions in Chicago. In a third 
lecture Mr. Legler discussed “Library ethics.” 
Mr. Edwin H. Anderson gave two furthet 
lectures in the same course, March 17-18, 
dealing more especially with the work the 
New York Public Library is doing for 
Greater New York. Mr. Anderson also lent 
emphasis to his subject by the use of an ex 
cellent selection of views mostly showing va 
rious phases of the work of the New York 
Public Library. 

The lecture course in Children’s work was 
opened March 9-11 by Miss Clara W. Hunt, 
with four lectures on the principles of book 
selection for children and two on the essen 
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tials of administration in children’s rooms. 
These will be followed, March 21-23, by Miss 
Edna Lyman, who will pay particular atten- 
tion to children’s work in smaller libraries. 

The annual library trip will extend from 
April 25 to May 8. The school will visit 
libraries in New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and their vicinities. 

PERSONAL NOTES 


Joslyn, Miss Rosamond, 'o6-'07, has re- 
signed her position as children’s librarian at 
the Praspect Branch of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library to become librarian of the High 
School Library, Jamaica, Long Island. 

Shaver, Miss Mary M., ‘o6-'07, is catalog- 
ing temporarily at Vassar College Library. 

F. K. WaActer. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The spring trip this year will be taken by 
a few more than half the number of the 
class, a smaller party than usual, for various 
reasons. The itinerary will cover Philadel- 
phia, Bryn Mawr, Harrisburg, Hagerstown 
(Md.), Easton (Pa.), Trenton and Prince- 
ton. Miss Rathbone will accompany the 
party to Philadelphia and send them on to 
Harrisburg, where they will be met by the 
director, who will accompany them for the 
remainder of the journey. 

Since the last report of the school there 
have been the following visiting lecturers: 

Mr. E. H. Anderson, on The large library 
system 

Mr. H. E. Legler, on The library situation 
in the middle west 

Miss Louise Hinsdale, on The town library. 

Mr. F. W. Jenkins, of Scribner’s Sons, on 
American publishers. 

Mr. W. W. Bishop, on Training in the 
use of books 

In addition the class had the pleasure and 
profit of hearing a symposium on the work 
of the children’s library by nine or ten grad- 
uates of the school who are serving as chil- 
dren’s librarians. The subject was taken up 
by topics, covering discipline, furnishings, 
book-selection, the librarian’s relation with 
parents, story telling and reading aloud, pic- 
ture bulletins, etc 

On March 6 the school had the privilege of 
attending a lecture by Mr. Anderson at the 
Hudson Park Branch, New York, and of 
seeing the lantern illustrations prepared for 
the Child Welfare Exhibit 

GRADUATES 


Miss Mildred A. Collar ('96) announces 
her engagement to Mr. Charles Clark Gard- 
ner, of Newport, R. I. The marriage will 
take place April 14, at Elliott, Conn. Miss 
Collar was connected with the school as in- 
structor for 12 years, and will carry with her 
into her new career the good wishes and 


affection of not only the faculty, but of the 
many students who have studied with her. 

Miss Clara Bragg (’o04) has resigned her 
position at Columbia University Library for 
reasons of health, and will take a rest of 
several months. 

Miss Mary M. Douglas (‘05) was married 
Feb. 28 to Mr. Oliver Carpenter, Jr., of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Miss Grace F. Bush (’o8) was married Feb. 
22 to Mr. Arthur B. Jekyll, of Brooklyn. 

Miss Mabel Champlin (’o8) has resigned 
from the Newark (N. Y.) Public Library to 
become librarian at Hanover, Pa. 

Miss Ethelwyn Crane (’10) has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the Public Library 
of Great Falls, Mont., and leaves the Pratt 
Institute Free Library in April. 

Miss Katharine Rathbun has been 
appointed first assistant in the Englewood 
(N. J.) Library, 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


On Feb. 28 the school attended the meeting 
of the Syracuse Library Club, in the Syra- 
cuse Public Library. Besides the adoption 
of a constitution, two interesting and instruc- 
tive papers were read: “History and work 
of the Solvay Public Library,” by Miss Caro- 
line Mertens, and “Organization and growth 
of the Court of Appeals Library at Syracuse,” 
by Mr. George N. Cheney. After the meet- 
ing tea was enjoyed. 

Several of the students in the library school 
have elected the lecture course in Genetic 
psychology, by Dr. J. R. Street, Dean of the 
Teachers’ College. It has been added to the 
curriculum of the four years’ course, and 
will, in the future, be required of all who 
wish to be recommended for children’s de- 
partment work. 

The location of the school gives the stu- 
dents opportunities to hear the numerous 
noted lecturers brought to the University by 
its various departments. In addition, the fol- 
lowing special lectures have been given: 

In Bibliography ur, “Psychology of pedag- 
ogy,” by Dean Street; “History of pedagogy,” 
by Dr. A. S. Hurst; and “Literature of bot- 
any,” by Dr. W. L. Bray. 

On Feb. 17 Miss Laura Babcock gave a 
talk on “Special libraries,” illustrating her 
topic mainly with her experience in the 
Franklin Manufacturing Co. Library. 

On Feb. 21 Miss Joy Smith, University 
Y. W. C. A. secretary, spoke on “Codpera- 
tion of librarians and social workers.” After 
the lecture tea was served. 

On March 4 Miss Caroline Webster, New 
York state organizer, gave a very delightful 
informal talk on “The library field from the 
organizers’ point of view.” 

Mary Ethel Abbott, ‘o8 formerly an as- 
sistant at the Syracuse University Library, 
died Feb. 3, rorr, at her home in Syracuse. 

H. Marjorie Beal, 'o8, formerly of the New 
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York Public Library, has accepted the posi- 
tion of children’s librarian of the Public Li- 
brary at Eau Claire, Wis 

Ida Mae Lynn, ‘o8, has resigned as assist- 
ant at the New York University Library, to 
accept a position in the library of the U. S 
jureau of Education 

Carrie E. Potter, ‘o8, on Feb. 1 resigned 
her position in the Periodical department of 
the Syracuse University Library. Her en- 
gagement was recently announced. 

Anna B. Colwell, ‘1o, has left the New 
York Public Library to accept the position 
of librarian of the Free Public Library of 
Newark, N. Y. 

Carrie Pitcher, "10, is spending the winter 
in the south on account of her mother’s 
health. She hopes to return about May rt. 

Anna Scully, ‘10, is assistant in the Chil- 
dren’s department of the Webster branch of 
the New York Public Library 

Mabel Wells, ’to, assistant in the Library 
of the Franklin Manufacturing Co., Syracuse, 
has been appointed its librarian 

Mary J. Srey, Director. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The Summer Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois will begin June 26, instead 
of June 10, as stated in these notes last month. 
The course will continue six weeks. Miss 
Frances Simpson, reference librarian and as- 
sistant professor of library science in the 
University of Illinois, and Miss Ida F. 
Wright, assistant librarian of the Lincoln 
Library, Springfield, I!linois, will be the prin- 
cipal instructors, giving their whole time to 
the work. They will be assisted by Miss 
Eugenia Allin, organizer of the IPinois Li- 
brary Extension Commission, by various 
members of the University library staff, and 
by a reviser. 

The seniors met in Chicago on Monday, 
March 6, were joined by the juniors, and 
together the students made the annual visit 
to the libraries, bookstores, binderies, etc., of 
Chicago and vicinity, returning to Urbana on 
the following Saturday. The students were 
accompanied by Assistant Director A. S. Wil- 
son and Assistant Professor Anna M. Price. 
It is the intention of the faculty to take the 
students next year to visit the libraries of St. 
Louis and vicinity, hereafter visiting Chicago 
one year and St. Louis the next 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns, chief of the Travel- 
ling library department of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, gave three lec- 
tures before the library school and staff on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 14 and 15. 
Her subjects were “Some western phases of 
library work,” “The itinerant librarian — per- 
sonal experiences,” and the “Old and the 
new.” 

Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library, lectured before the 
library school on Monday and Tuesday, 
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March 20 and 21. His subjects were “Some 
lost arts of librarianship,” “The making of a 
dictionary,” and “The St. Louis Public Li- 
brary,” the latter being illustrated by the 
stereopticon 

Dr. FE. C. Hayes, professor of sociology in 
the University of Illinois, addressed the Li- 
brary Club on Feb. 21 on “The public library 
and agencies for social betterment.” The 
meeting was held at the home of Miss Flor- 
ence R. Curtis, an instructor in the school, 
and after the meeting refreshments were 
served. 

Miss Elizabeth Henry, ‘o8-'o0, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Highland Park Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Iowa. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL 
NEWS NOTES 

The last lecture in the course in children’s 
work was given on March 1 by Miss Annie 
Cutter, supervisor of school libraries of the 
Cleveland Public Library, who told of the 
werk of that department. After the lecture 
the class visited under her direction one of 
the neighboring school libraries. Another 
feature of this course was the attendance of 
the class at an evening of story telling given 
by Seumas MacManus while he was in Cleve- 
land. At present the students are working on 
their final problems, which is the making of 
a picture bulletin for the children’s rooms of 
the Public Library. 

Beginning with March one afternoon a 
week is being given by the class in library 
administration for the visiting of the various 
libraries of the city. The new Technical 
High School, a social settlement library, sev- 
eral branches and sub-branches have already 
been visited. 


LIBRARY 


Reviews 


CATALOGUE OF THE ALLAN A. Brown COLLEC- 
TION OF Music in the Public Library of 
the city of Boston, vol. 11, part 1, Hi- 
Lieblich. Boston, published by the trustees, 
1910. 2+144 p. double column measure, 
folio, $1 per part. 

The Boston Public Library has issued part 
1, volume 11, of the Catalogue of the Allan 
A. Brown collection of music, housed within 
its walls, which covers the alphabetical di- 
vision Hi to Lieblich. With this part is in- 
cluded a preface, dated September, 1910, to 
be substituted for the tentative preface pre 
viously issued. 

In this latest addition to the section of the 
catalog already printed the compilers have 
made no change from the dictionary catalog 
plan of volume 1, and the original system of 
entry is continued 

In the Liprary youRNAL for January, 191 
page 35, there is a review of volume 1, parts 
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1-3, A-For. The criticism then applied seems 
to the reviewer to apply with fairness to 
part 1 of volume 1. E. M. J. 
Wisconsin Liprary CoMMISSION. Suggestive 
list of children’s books for a small library 

recommended by the Wisconsin Free Li- 

brary Commission, compiled by Helen 

Theresa Kennedy. Madison, Wisconsin 

Library Commission. D. 1910. 102 p. 

This list comprises 483 titles for children 
in the grammar schools. The main list is 
classed, each entry giving the publisher and 
price, decimal class number, grades for which 
suitable and annotation. ‘This main list is 
followed by supplementary ones, including Il- 
lustrated books for table use, Books for 
mothers and teachers, Children’s stories for 
telling and reading aloud, and of popular 
books under headings asked for by the chil- 
dren, such as Pirate, Indian, Stories for 
holidays, etc. Books in the series of “Life 
stories for young people,” “Peeps at many 
lands,” “Told to the children,” “Children’s 
hero,” “Little cousins,” and “Library of 
travel” follow. Author and title index is 
included. 

The selection of books is good and includes 
recent material. The annotations are fre- 
quently comparative, a feature which 1s help- 
ful. Several editions are listed, ranging from 
the least expensive books satisfactory for 
library usage to the sumptuous editions. In 
both main and supplementary lists, a symbol 
has been used to indicate the 100 titles: for 
first purchase. Several librarians and library 
catalogs have been consulted in compiling the 
material 

The list is especially designed to provide 
the small library with a basis of selection 
and a working tcol, and as such it is admir- 
ably adapted. It will not be of great use to 
the larger libraries, as it contains but little 
material not already available 

C. W. Herpert. 


“Library Economy and History 


PERIODICALS 


A. L. A. Bulletin, January, 1911, contains 
the minutes of the Council and Executive 
board meetings in Chicago, in January. 

Public Libraries, March, contains “The 
stranger within our gates,” by Rev. F. C. H. 
Wendel; “Workingmen and the library,” by 
W. F. Stevens; “The business man and the 
library,” by Charles Kerr; “Rural extension 
in Iowa,” by Ellen I, True. 

Special Libraries, February, contains “In- 
dustrial libraries,” by Joseph L. Wheeler; 
“A reference library in a manufacturing 
plant,” by Laura E. Babcock; also brief ar- 
ticles on “A general circulating library in a 
factory” and “Indexing and abstracting of 
current literature for the benefit of employes,” 
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by F. N. Morton. It discusses the affiliation 
of the Special Libraries Association with the 
A. L. A. 

Bulletin of Bibliography, January, contains 
“Historical novels and stories,” by Caroline 
M. Hewins, a list of ‘historical fiction ar 
ranged chronologically according to the pc- 
riod described; “Anent library gatherings,” 
by “A librarian”; “Index to reference lists 
published by libraries in 1910,” by the Provi- 
dence Public Library; and “Drawing room 
annuals: a bibliography” (pt. 3), by F. W. 
Faxon, together with the Magazine subject 
index, October-December, 1910, and the Dra- 
matic index, October-December, 1910, com- 
plete the number. 

California Libraries, News Notes, v. 5, nos 
1-4, Jan.-Oct., 1910, contains the index to the 
numbers for the year 1910. The first issue 
for 1911 (v. 6, no. 1, Jan.) contains a report 
of the first California county librarians’ con- 
vention, the usual index of current events 
and notes on California libraries 

The Librarian, January, contains “The 
non-municipal side of the library profession: 
its scope and prospects,” by H. W. Checketts 
(to be continued) ; “The birth of the various 
book-trade catalogs,” by Thomas W. Huck, 
continued from the previous month. Illustra- 
tions and a brief description of the new Car- 
negie library building at Plymouth, and a 
list of the “best books on all subjects” in 
classified arrangement complete the number 

Library Association Record, February, con 
tains “Abstracts and extracts in general and 
professional literature,” by Archibald L. 
Clarke; and “Exeter Public Library: an his- 
torical essay,” by H. Tapley-Soper 

The Library Assisiant, March, contains 
“The development of notation in classifica- 
tion,” a continued article by H. Rutherford 
Purnell. 

Library World, February, contains “So: 
aids to readers,” by Robert T. Jones: “The 
£ s. d. of safe-guarded open access in lending 
libraries ;” “The artificial illumination of li- 
braries.” 

De Boekzaal, for its November, 1910, issue, 
has already been noted in these columns 
Attention should be called, however, to an 
article, “The library in our prisons,” by J. J 
Schollmann, in the September and October 
(1910) numbers. 


for December, 10910 [vol. 4, no. 12], 
contains the following: a good historical re- 
view of the Booksellers’ Institute in Gronin- 
gen, written to commemorate its rooth anni- 
versary; a useful bibliography of philosoph 
ical literature in the Holland and German lan 
guages, in which the author divides his <ub- 
ject into five classes., 1.¢., General works, His- 
tory of philosophy, Logic, Metaphysics and 
Psychology, with an appended list on Theo- 
osophy; an interesting article on the over- 
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production of books in the Netherlands; the 
rules and regulations governing the establish- 
ment and maintenance of government libra- 
ries in the public grammar schools in Java 
and Madura, two Dutch possessions in the 
East Indies. One of the book reviews given 
is that of the third edition of Bodenheim’s 
“Handje plak,” an extremely interesting pic 
ture book for children. 

Museums Journal, November, contains 
“The board of education and provincial mu- 
seums,” by A. J. Caddie; “The Plymouth 
Museum and Art Gallery.” 

Zeitschrift des Osterreichischen 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, year 1, pts. 1, 2, 1910, 
an Austrian periodical, contains “Libraries 
for the blind,” by A. Mell; “The public l- 
braries at the fourth German elementary 
school gathering,” by E. Frankel, an article 
dealing with the co%peration of public hbra- 
ries with courses of study; notes on profes- 
sicnal periodical literature; report on_ the 
3russels congresses; also “Austrian bibliog 
raphy of library economy,” a supplement in 
classified form which includes titles of books 
about libraries of Austrian interest 


Il Libro e la Stampa, June-December, 1910, 
has an article by R. Sabbadini on the earliest 
letter known of Panormita, followed by an 
article by E. Lovarini on 15th century distich 
proverbs; another article by the same editor 
on the “Alfabeto dei villani” in Pavano; also 
an article by Francesco Novati on an unedited 
chronicle of Milan for the year 1763, by 
Pietro Verri; a list of letters of Silvio Pel- 
lico, by E. Boulenger and G. Gallavresi. 

Bibliotekar, Zhurnal obshchestva Biblto- 
tckovydyeniya (The Librarian) is a newly 
established quarterly magazine, the organ of 
the St. Petersburg Society of Library Science 
(Bibliotheconomy). No. 1 contains an article 
by A. E. Plotnikov on the “Peoples and pub- 
lic libraries in Russia,” a report of the activ- 
ities of the Library Science Society for the 
years 1903-1907, by P. Bogdanov; A review 
of new publications; Bibliography; A review 
of foreign literature; Chronicle of the Rus- 
sian libraries; Constitution and Report of 
the Society of Library Science 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Binghamton (N. Y.) P. L. An exhibit of 
the International Typographical Union course 
of instruction in artistic printing was held 
at the Binghamton Public Library, Feb. 16- 
March 2, 19011. A printers’ reading list of 
books and magazines obtainable at the Bing- 
hamton Public Library was prepared in con- 
nection with the exhibit. 

Branford, Ct. James Blackstone Memorial 
L (Rpt.— year ending Aug. 1, 1910.) 
Added 2120 (gifts 116); total 27,000. Issued, 
home use 64,138. Cardholders 2312. Tem- 
porary residents may have cards by making 
a deposit of $3. Deposit stations have been 
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aintained since January, 1907. A branch 
was opened in Stony Creek in February, 1900 
Over a hundred periodicals are taken for the 
main reading-room and 17 for the branch 
ihe expenses of the library met by an 
” 


( 
and not at 


Brantford ) Fo n the March 
LIBRARY JOURNAI [ library 
incorrectly summary 1s 

year 1910.) 

Added 1317 (fict total 24,428 
Issued, home use 100,878, of which 80,112 

.ere drawn by adults and 20,766 by children 
Receipts $6270.03; expens $5718.08 (hooks 
$1114.36, salaries $2609.62, lighting $401.46 
heating $196.45). 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt 
(Rpt year ending June 30, 1 
home use 182,252; adult registration 3203 
Renewals of membership 1652. Teachers’ 
cards issued 310. Cards in force 13,536. In 
the reference departments there was an at 
of 44,204, the attendance in the ap 

science reference room being 18,434 
The reading room attendance was 29,884, and 
there were 3788 current magazines circulated 
From the Applied science reference room 588 
books were circulated. From the children’s 
room 42,611 books were issued for home use 
There were 5243 volumes cataloged during 
the year 

Several exhibits were given during the 
vear, and the exhibition of children’s books 
suitable for Christmas gifts was repeated this 
year with much success. 

The Girls’ Junior Story Teilers’ League 
met during the year, though only from Jan 
uary to April. The total attendance at thes« 
nmectings 183 

“The playground has 
invaluable adjunct to 
that it cannot be out of place to mention 
here the constant use that is made of the 
cpen space during the warm months not 
onlv by the children, but by older people as 
well. Since the benches were provided there 
has heen a steady increase in the number of 
mothers and infants who enjoy the freedom 
of this area. The presence of grown people 
has happily tended to produce a greater de- 
gree of order on the grounds.” 

Books lost from the library during the 
year number 4411; 2226 discarded hooks have 
been distributed to isolated points in five 
States 

This is the first report under Mr 
librarianship. 
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Columbia University I \t a meeting of 
the trustees of Columbia University, held 
Feb, 6, the relative academic ramrk of the per 
manent officials on the staff of the library 
was designated as follows the librarian as 
a professor; the assistant librarian as an 
sociate professor; supervisors with the grade 
of assistant librarian as assistant professors; 
bibliographers as instructors. 
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Galveston, Tex. Rosenberg L. (Rpt.— 
year roto.) Added 2853; total 33,837. Reg- 
istration 1262. Cards in force 8488; students’ 
and teachers’ cards issued 368. Issued, home 
use 75,637. Receipts $35,104.35; expenses 
$33,256 (Rosenberg L. $20,914.17, colored 
branch $085.94). 

“The number of volumes at the colored 
branch library is now 2232 and there are 30 
current periodicals. The number of regis- 
tered borrowers is 704 and the loans for 
home use were 3002 for the year, an increase 
of about 14 per cent. The total number of 
loans from the opening of the branch is 
20,776, of which 8906 were to adults “and 
11.870 to children. The use is good both in 
numbers and in quality. Beside the toans 
there is also a good use of books and period- 
icals at the branch library building.” 

The library has begun the issue of a bi- 
monthly bulletin, and an experienced and suc- 
cessful children’s librarian has been placed in 
charge of the children’s department. 


Harvard University L. It is planned to 
erect a new central library building. An ad- 
visory committee of Boston architects has 
been appointed by the corporation of Har- 
vard College to discuss the problem of its 
erection. 


Indiana State L. (28th biennial rpt. ior 
period ending Sept. 30, 1910.) Added, 5804 
v. (exclusive of pm. and docs.) ; total 54,082. 
In the reference department during the bi- 
ennium there were 4359 borrowers, 14,073 
readers, 355 new registrations, 491 blind bor- 
rowers. 

The report presents considerable interest- 
ing information under various headings, in- 
cluding the various department headings: 
Book lists, Clearing house for magazines, 
Examinations for positions, Gifts and de- 
posits, Library schools and clubs, New 
building, scope and needs, and so on. 

The receipts for 1908-9 amounted to $19,- 
233.76; expenses for the same period were 
$18,952.21; receipts for 1909-10 amounted to 
$20,860.70: expenses for the same period 
were $20,410.78. 

The growing need for a new building is 
emphasized. 


Laconia (N. H.) P. L. (Rpt.—year end- 
ing Feb. 15, 1911; from the 18th annual re- 
port of the city of Laconia, N. H.) Added 
(net gain) 1762; total 17,665 v., 10,207 pm. 
Registration 435; total registration 4493. Non- 
fiction cards issued 106; teachers’ cards is- 
sued 5; teachers’ cards in force 27; trustees’ 
cards in force 10; deposit cards issued 4. Is- 
sued, home use 41,129; no. of books, pam- 
phlets and periodicals issued for use in build- 
ing in I9TO, QOI 

“The circulation at the main library was 
less by 2603 than in the previous year, but 
the loss was partly offset by the gain of 1177 
at the branch. Books were not loaned from 
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the branch until March 8, 1909. The net loss 
in circulation, therefore, was only 1426, or 
3.3 per cent. At the main library more books 
were loaned in philosophy, religion, philology, 
natural science, fine arts, drama, oratory and 
satire than in 1909. The same number were 
loaned in sociology and letters. All other 
classes show a loss in numbers. The largest 
gain for the year was in the use of books 
and periodicals within the building. The 
number of books, pamphlets and periodicals 
loaned thus was 991, a gain of more than 
25 per cent. Even this does not show the 
real gain, because a bound volume of a pe- 
riodical counts as one, while the same volume 
before it was bound counted as six or more. 
The increase in the number of bound sets 
adds greatly to the value of the library for 
reference and study, but the actual increase 
in use is not shown by the number of loans.” 

Urgent need is felt for a separate children’s 
room. The use of a room in the basement 
at present used for storage is recommended 
for the purpose. Additional book space is 
also needed. 

Memphis, Tenn. Cossitt L. (Rpt. — year 
1910; from libn’s summary.) Accessions 8930 
(7845 by purchase); total 58,504. Issued, 
home use 205,903 (fict. 60 per cent., juv. de- 
partment 32,140, throughout schools 56,135, 
colored branch 8155). Expenses $25,933 
(books $6649, salaries $8880, stacks and other 
equipment $6282, general $4122). 

Montana State L. (1oth biennial rpt. — 
period ending Dec. 1, 1910.) Added 2115 
(313 by purchase, 815 by gift, 987 by ex- 
change); total about 17,050 v. and 2750 pm. 
Expenses (1908-9) $1673.75; 1909-10 $1827.64. 

“An effort has been made to build up the 
collection of western history, and a number 
of out-of-print editions of books pertaining 
to the Lewis and Clark expedition and early 
discoveries have been added to our shelves.” 

The library has a valuable newspaper col- 
lection, and files every paper published in 
the state. But there is difficulty in getting 
papers properly bound. The library has been 
able to secure the binding of only 60 vol- 
umes a year, which leaves files of some 
county papers unbound back as far as 1904. 

New Orleans. Parish Medical Society L. 
The Parish Medical Society of New Orleans 
has provided a handsome and well-lighted 
room for its medical library, consisting of 
some 10,000 books. 

The stacks were supplied by the Library 
Bureau. 

New York P. L. Interesting articles on 
the new building of the New York Public 
Library are: “The New York Public Li- 
brary,” by John S. Billings, in The Century, 
April, p. 839-852 (with illustrations); “A 
modern temple of education: New York's 
new public library,” by David Gray, in Har- 
per’s Magazine, March, p. 562-576 (with il- 
lustrations). Articles especially emphasiz- 
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ing the architectural features appeared in The 
Architectural Record for September, 1910, 
and in Architects’ and Builders’ Magazine 
for January, I9IT. 

New York P. L. Yorkville Branch. Un- 
der the auspices of the Hungarian-American 
Free Lyceum a lecture was given at the li- 
brary on March 16. John E. Biré spoke on 
“Authors and the art of writing” in Hunga- 
rian. Herbert L. Bridgman, secretary of the 
Peary Arctic Club, also spoke on “Peary’s 
conquest of the Pole” (in English). Hun- 
garian music, including songs by Anton 
Pataky, from the Royal Hungarian Opera 
House, added to the pleasure of the evening. 


New York City. Mercantile L. (19th rpt. 
—year 1910.) Added 6430 (by purchase 
6296; by gift 134). Issued from lib. for 
home use 76,439; issued from down-town 
station for home use 23,750 v.; issued from 
ref. dept. 5700 v. 

Total number of persons entitled to use 
lib. 3989. The number of books delivered by 
wagon and messengers and of books for- 
warded to members through the mails or by 
express was 30,356. The number of persons 
making use of this service on Dec. 31, 1910, 
was 641, a decrease of 29 as compared with 
last year’s report. Receipts $34,746.88; ex- 
penses $30,475.22. 

During the year a new series of bulletins 
of the books added to the library was in- 
augurated. 

New York State L. Word of an exten- 
sive fire in the state capitol which has prac- 
tically destroyed the state library with its 
invaluable records and documents has been 
received as the JouRNAL goes to press. . The 
story of the fire as seen by the correspondent 
for the Evening Post from his point of van- 
tage within the burning building is given in 
that paper for March 29. The fire started 
in the Assembly library, which was located 
in the rear of the Assembly chamber. It be- 
gan among the book-shelves and spread rap- 
idly. The Evening Post report reads as 
follows: 

“At 2.20 am. the capitol was practically 
deserted save for the night watchmen, who 
are supposed to be posted, one to a floor; 
the manager of the Postal Telegraph office 
in the capitol, a proof-reader to the Assem- 
bly, and two newspaper correspondents. At 
that time the proof-reader, who had been 
working late in the Assembly document room, 
returned to the Assembly library, which 
was located in the rear of the Assembly 
chamber, and separated from it by the clerks’ 
room and the stenographers’ lobby. He in- 
tended to close his desk, which was located 
in a corner of the library, and go home to 
bed. As he opened the library door he was 
met with a cloud of smoke, and saw that one 
of the high book-shelves, immediately behind 
his desk, was all ablaze. He rushed at once 
into the 


tridor, shouting for the watchman 
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“The correspondents ran around the cor- 
ridor to the west wing of the building. Smoke 
at that time was pouring from the Assembly 
library, but it was possible to enter the room. 
The Post's correspondent’s first glimpse of 
the fire showed that the proof-reader’s desk 
was ablaze and the book shelves adjoining it 
were a mass ot flames, which were rapidly 
climbing upward among the books, piled to a 
height of thirty feet from the floor. <A bal- 
cony ran about the library, forming a sort of 
mezzanine floor some 12 feet from the floor 
itself, and the flames had already reached this 
balcony, although apparently nothing but the 
books were at that time on fire 

“Meanwhile an alarm had been turned in 
It was fully 25 minutes before any firemen 
put in an appearance. By that time the fire 
had spread, with indescribable rapidity, among 
the book shelves: the electric light bulbs were 
exploding, and the whole room had the ap 
pearance of a furnace. 

“The firemen stood helplessly watching it 
for a mcment, apparently unable to decide 
what todo. From the street, however, a feeble 
stream was soon playing against the Assembly 
library windows Before the fire hose had 
been hauled up the winding million-dollar 
staircase to the third floor, the flames had 
burst from the library into the hallway and 
lobby, and the firemen were forced back by 
the heat and dense, suffocating smoke before 
they could get a stream into the blazing li- 
brary. 

“At this time, however, the fire chief ex 
pressed confidence that he would be able to 
confine the fire to the rooms adjacent to the 
Assembly chamber. He was emphatic in his 
statement that there was little or no danger 
of the fire extending to the State Library, 
which occupied the greater part of the west 
wing fronting on Capitol Place from the 
third floor up. Ten minutes later, when the 
flames had already reached the head of the 
great western stairway and were swirling up 
the elevator shaft in that corner of the build- 
ing, he changed his mind and declared that 
he feared the State Library was in danger. 

“The fire entered the State Library wing 
by way of the binding room located on the 
fifth floor. But this was fully an hour and 
a halt after the fire started, and, in that time, 
had there been any one on hand to do the 
work, many of the priceless books and records 
in the library could have been saved. One 
of the most striking facts of the fire was the 
total inefficiency or inadequacy of the em 
ployees of the State Superintendent of Build- 
ings. They stood about idly in groups on the 
first floor of the building, but they did not 
venture above stairs, and many thousands of 
dollars’ worth of state property was need- 
lessly sacrificed as a result. 

“Step by step the firemen were forced to 


retreat before the advancing flames, until, 
with a roar, the fire burst into the State Li- 
brary. It was then a foregone conclusion 
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that the whole library was doomed. The fire- 
men confessed themselves helpless, and gave 
up any attempt to check the fiery advance. 
The books and papers, many of them resting 
on pine or walnut shelves, proved ready food 
for the flames, and within 30 minutes atter 
the flames had passed the stone partitions 
the library was afire from end to end. 

“At this time, with the entire west wing 
ablaze, the sight across the broad central 
court from the eastern part of the building 
was one never to be forgotten. The mass 
of flames reached higher than the eye could 
see from the windows looking out on the 
court. Within the court enclosure the sparks 
fell in showers. The smoke in the corridors 
was so thick that it was impossible to stand 
it long, and the few spectators on the third 
floor, as well as the helpless firemen, had to 
rush to the windows every few minutes for 
a breath of fresh air. It was impossible to 
recognize a person, even across the narrow 
corridors. The flames had driven the fire- 
fighters out of the western corridors alto- 
gether within five minutes after the spread 
into the library, and they were compelled to 
lay new lines of hose along the corridors 
running alongside the Senate chamber and 
on the fourth floor immediately above. 

“Here the fire was fiercest, and here the 
hardest and most successful fight against the 
advancing flames was waged. The fire chief 
realized that if the fire once got headway in 
the region above fhe Senate chamber the 
whole structure was doomed. But the fight 
was successful, and the fire was stopped be- 
fore it had passed into the north wing.” 
Later reports indicate that the cause of the 
fire may have been due to the careless throw- 
ing of a cigarette stump into a basket of waste 
paper or into litter on the floor of one of 
the smaller rooms. 

The entire number of documents that were 
in the burned portion of the capitol, most of 
which are lost or irreparably damaged, was 
in the vicinity of 300,000. These include the 
papers constituting the official correspond- 
ence of Governor George Clinton, 5000 in 
number; similar papers of Governor Daniel 
D. Tompkins, 7000 in number, and those of 
Sir William Johnson, who was a great pacifi- 
cator between the English and Indians, num- 
bering 10,000. tesides these were the bulk 
of the Van Rensselaer manuscripts, having 
to do with the early history of Rensselaer- 
wyck and Albany County, 40,000 in number, 
and the early Dutch records, being the offi- 
cial proceedings of the Government of New 
Amsterdam from 1634 to 1674, in 23 large 
volumes 

Many of the most valuable records and 
relics in the state’s possession were saved by 
the foresight of Commissioner Draper, who 
had them removed from the library two years 
ago and placed in a safe in his office on the 
first floor of the capitol. 
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Oakland (Cal.) P. L. A new branch of 
the library was established at Irvington dur- 
ing February. This brings the number of 
branches up to nine. There are three mor: 
to be established. 


Ohio. Mr. Carnegie has given buildings 1 
Ohio towns within the last few weeks a 
follows: Dayton, $50,000 for two branches; 
Upper Sandusky, $10,000; Mt. Sterling, 
$10,000: Crooksville, $20,000; Milan Town- 
ship, $8000; Middleport $7500; Heidelberg 
University, Tiffin, $12,500 toward a $25,0« 
building; Cuyahoga Falls has received $15,- 
ooo for a building and $3000 for books from 
the W. A. Taylor estate. The following 
towns have agreed to levy the tax for free 
public libraries: Kinsman, Arcanum, Bristol 
ville and Twinsburg. 


Omaha (Neb.) P. L. and Museum. (34th 
rpt.— year 1910.) Added 7267; total 88,748. 
No. of borrowers 15,040. Issued, home us¢ 
218,909. Pictures circulated 9248. Visitors 
to ref. and reading rooms 72,171; visitors to 
museum and Byron Reed collection of coins 
and manuscripts 45,371. Expenses $31,024.61 

The weekly circulation of books from sev- 
eral of the large factories shows a total cir- 
culation for the year of 1565 volumes, and 
the Social Settlement 1260. The library's 
picture collection numbers about 2000 and is 
available for use in teaching geography 
There have been 5826 volumes bound during 
the year at an average cost of 46 c. The li- 
brary has about 1000 slides available for use 
Most of these relate to art subjects, but many 
to description and travel. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Academy of Natura 
Sciences. (Rpt.—1910.) Added 7603 (942 
v., 6449 pm. and parts of periodicals, 148 
sheets and engravings, 64 maps). Total 67, 
161. Considerable alteration has been mad: 
in the buildirg. 


Providence (R. 1.) Atheneum. The 75th 
anniversary of the Providence Athenreum was 
celebrated on Feb. 28 with appropriate exer- 
cises. Reviews of the achievements of the 
library during its long career were presented 
President Faunce, of Brown University; 
Stephen H. Arnold, president of the Athe 
nzxum, and William B. Weeden contributed 
to the occasion by interesting addresses. 


St. Louis (Mo.) P. L. Drvoll Branch. An 
experiment is being tried in the form of an 
intermediate department. The last stack in 
the fiction shelves is being used for this pur- 
pose, and is filled with duplicate copies from 
the adult shelves and books for older boys 
and girls from the juvenile department. The 
central collection of duplicates has been 
drawn upon very heavily. We felt a need for 
such an innovation, as boys and girls who 
should be using the children’s room persisted 
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in using the adult side. Now they are on 
the adult side, but have books suitable to 


their ages and are not in the way of the 
adult borrowers. 


San Francisco, Cal. Mechanics’ Institute 

L. The main library room on the second 
floor of the new building of the Mechanics’ 
Institute was formally opened Feb. 16. The 
work of furnishing the third floor was not 
quite completed at the date of the library's 
opening. The third floor has been reserved 
for the reference department, for technical 
and art books and also for newspapers and 
periodicals. 
-(Cal.) P. (Rpt.—year ending 
Tune 30, 1910.) Added 22,832; total o&.490. 
Issued, home use 719,905 (increase of I11,029 
over the preceding year). Cards in force 
37.391, nearly as large a number as before 
the fire of 1906, when the library carried 
167,000 volumes on its shelves Receipts 
$114,532.65; expenses $98,492.25 (books $22.- 
o14.60, periodicals $1834.24, binding $4447.92. 
repairs $21,837.67, printing stationery 
$2413.34, salaries $309,666.60) 

The library has now six branches and con- 
ditions in each of these is reported upon 
Branch no. 1 was opened to the public in 
new quarters in July. The change from its 
previous dingy and crowded quarters was a 
welcome one. 

In Branch no. 2 there was a net gain in 
collection of 1090 and a loss in circulation of 
85904. In Branch yo. 3 a large number of 
Italian books was added to the collection. 

New quarters are needed for Branch no. 
4. the circulation of which is more than 6ne- 
third greater than at Branch 3. 

The building for Branch no. 5 was com- 
pleted and was opened for circulation in 
October with about 4000 volumes on the 
shelves. It contained at the date of this re- 
port 6604 volumes and showed a circulation 
larger than at any other branch except 
Branch no. 1. 

Branch no. 6 requires additional space, and 
it is desired to extend the building 

Three new deposit stations were opened 
during the year, making a total of 11 stations 
10W in operation. 

“Since the fire of 1906 the library board 
has been working with the minimum apopro- 
priation allowed by the charter of 1'4 cents 
on a hundred dollars of assessed valuation, 
except in the year ending June, 1909, during 
which time there was an extra appropriation 
of $17,000, which was obtained and used for 
the purpose of assisting in the construction 
of Park Branch (Branch no. 5).” 


Schenectady (N. Y¥.) P. L. (16th rpt.— 
year 1910; from local press.) Added 2276; 
total 25,767. Cards in use 13,227, showing an 
increase in borrowers during the year of 
3075. Issued, home use 150,742 (juv. 21,711 
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v.). Receipts $12,819.55; expenses $12,682.61 
(salaries $5848.85, books and _ periodicals 
$4119.43, bookbinding $691.54, lighting $652.19, 
insurance $44.25, printing $72) 

Utica (N. Y.) P. (Rpt.— year 
from local press.) Readers in ref. room 
28,870; in stack 15,348; total 44,218 readers 
New readers’ cards issued 2161; renewed 
cards issued 1664; teachers’ cards issued 207 
Issued, home use 186,206 (from main lib 
172,977, from branch lib. 6113, from other 
stations 7116). 

In the children’s department there were 
1086 readers and 54,518 volumes were circu- 
lated. There were 121 volumes sent to the 
playgrounds for the use of the children un- 
der the immediate direction of the teachers 
These volumes had a circulation of 1049 
This record does not include picture books 
for very small children sent to the play 
grounds. In November the first branch of 
the library (the Potter Branch) was opened 
to the public. Books have been sent to en 
gine houses, a case of 25 volumes being 


placed in each house. The total number of 
books read from these libraries during the 
year was 3063. The class room of the li 
brary was used 22 times. Several exhibitions 
of interest were held in the library 


Washington (D. C.) P. L. (12th rpt.- 
year ending June 30, 1910.) Added 12,597 
(purchase 10,388, gift 1811); total 121,077 
Issued, home use 646,201 pieces. Registra 
tion 14.274; total no. cards issued 25,964: 
cards in force 51,204 (non-fiction cards issued 
11,105, teachers’ cards issued 493, privilege 
cards issued Receipts $67,174.25; 
penses $66,582.56 (salaries $42,020. books, 
$10,535.84, periodicals $1199.12, binding 
$4250.86). 

“The event of the year that stands out 
with greatest prominence, and the one that 
offers most hope for the future progress of 
the library, is the enactment by Congress, 
seven years after the introduction of the bill, 
of the law authorizing the erection of a Car 
negie branch library building at Takoma Park 
Similar bills had several times been passed 
by the Senate, but had failed of passage by 
the House. When the bill was finally passed 
by that body the temper of the debate seemed 
to indicate that legislation authorizing the 
acceptance of the money offered by Mr. Car 
negie for a system of branch libraries for the 
District would hereafter be readily enacted 
At any rate the principle of accepting money 
from Mr. Carnegie for public library build 
ings for the District, first adopted by Con- 
gress in the case of the central library, has 
been reafirmed by the passage of this new 
legislation. 

“It is to be regretted that in enacting the 
Takoma Park branch-library law Congress 
saw fit to limit the maximum annual appro- 
priations for maintenance expenses to Io per 
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cent. of the cost of the building. Judging by 
the experience of other municipal branch- 
library systems, where the maintenance ex- 
penses of branch libraries are often 15 per 
cent. or more of the cost of the buildings, 
the usefulness of the branch is likely to be 
limited by this restriction. It will probably 
prove necessary to keep it open less than the 
full hours of the central library. It is desir- 
able that this limitation be removed and that 
legislation for later branches shall not con- 
tain a similar limitation.” 

In circulation the library shows an increase 
for the year of 3 per cent. The quality of 
reading done shows a constant improvement. 
Among factors that have influenced reading 
have been “the further enlargement of the 
open-shelf space, the continued extension and 
improvement of the industrial department, the 
issuing of a large number of brief select lists 
on special topics of current or general in- 
terest, the sending cf such lists and even 
post-card notices covering single books to 
persons thought to be interested in certain 
classes of literature, the encouragement of 
the habit on the part of readers of recom- 
mending books for purchase and the prompt 
acquisition of such books wherever possible, 
and the intelligent help and guidance given 
by the assistants at the bureau of informa- 
tion to readers wanting books for home use.” 

The amount of fiction circulated shows for 
the first time not only a relative but an actual 
decrease. In the Useful arts and science de- 
partment the circulation shows an increase of 
31 per cent. over the record of the previous 
year. The library receives 507 different mag- 
azines and newspapers or, including 202 for 
circulation and staff use, 711 periodicals are 
regularly checked and placed on file. 

The children’s room was transferred near 
the end cf the fiscal year from the basement 
to more attractive and convenient quarters 
on the second floor and the services of a 
trained supervisor of work with schools have 
been secured. There is great need for the 
library to increase its centers of book distri- 
bution for children and its stock of children’s 
books. 

The deposit stations and other similar 
agencies, conducted by the library, all or a 
part of the year numbered 13. 

The library has maintained a collection of 
mounted pictures a little more than three 
years. There are about 60,000 pictures ar- 
ranged in classified order in vertical files. 

It is planned to transfer the collection of 
material for the blind from the Library of 
Congress to the Public Library, and to con- 
duct in the lecture hall the readings and mu- 
sicales for the blind heretofore given at the 
national library. 

Detailed reports from the separate depart- 
ments of the library are included and com- 
— in proving the efficiency of the year’s 
work. 
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FOREIGN 
Cardif, Eng. The Cardiff Libraries’ Re- 
view, February, contains a brief article on 
Dr. Paton, founder of the National Home- 

Reading Union. 

Budapest. A K6zsegi Nyilvanos Konvutar 
Reszletes Palyazati Programmja contains the 
program and the announcement of the con- 
ditions of the competition for the building 
of a municipal public library on Tisza Kal- 
man Square, Budapest. Only national archi- 
tects can participate in the competition. Each 
floor must have a separate plan. The city 
reserves the right of making use of any of 
the plans that receive a prize, but is not com- 
pelled to carry out the plans of the winner. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CanapA. Epucation. Report of the Minis- 
ter of Education, Province of Ontario, for 
the » .r 1909; printed by order of the 
Legislative Assembly of Ontario. Toronto, 
Cameron, 1910. 608 p. D. 

Corr, Henry F. Selected list of books on 
moral training and instruction in the public 
schools, (In Religious Education, Febru- 
ary, 1911. 5:718-732.) 

This bibliography is classified under the 
following general headings: 

1. Biblicgraphy. 

2. Principles of moral training in schools. 

3. Bible in public schools. 

4. Text books. 

Each of these headings is subdivided prin- 
cipally with reference to the class of publica- 
tion listed; for instance, books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, etc 


Epucation. Report of the Commissioner of 
Education for the year ended June 30, 1910. 
v. I. 662 p. D. Wash., Gov't Printing Of- 
fice, 1910. 

REINFORCED BINDING. Book EXHIBIT. An 
interesting exhibition of books reinforced 
with Chivers’ sewing and replaced in the 
original covers was held in Cedric Chivers’ 
bindery in Brooklyn, from March 20 to 
31. The librarians of Greater New York 
showed much interest in the exhibit, as 
it meant that it is now possible to pro- 
cure books with attractive and artistic 
covers dealt with in such a way that they are 
stronger and give a longer service than has 
hitherto been possible. There were over six 
hundred books displayed, including popular 
juveniles and standard fiction. The strength 
and firmness imparted to these volumes by 
Chivers’ sewing and the beauty and variety 
of the publishers’ covers made an attractive 
combiration. Different methods of end pa- 
pering, lining up, and dealing with the back 
are used by Mr. Chivers with books of varied 
thickness, size and weight. Such books are 
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sewed once for all —the sewing lasting intact 
until the paper wears out. When the cover 
goes to pieces, the book can be cheaply re- 
bound, retaining the Chivers’ sewing, which in 
each instance is adapted to the quality of the 
paper. It is anticipated, however, that this 
specially adapted sewing will in many in- 
stances enable the book to circulate without 
rebinding until it is too soiled for further 
use. The fact that Mr. Chivers has raised 
the standard of binding in America is widely 
recognized. He has now perfected plans 
whereby his knowledge and experience is at 
the disposal of public libraries in the matter 
of supplying them with books in such dif- 
ferent bindings as will, individually, give the 
best and longest service. 


Gifts and Bequests 7 


Atlanta University L. It is stated that by 
the will of Alice Marion Curtis, of Wellesley, 
the sum of $5000 has been left to the library. 


Bolten, Eng. Through the provision of 
£5000 by Mr. Carnegie three new branch 
libraries have been crected in Bolton. With- 
in three months of their opening 63,616 books 
were issued, exclusive of books in reading 
rooms and children’s halls. 

Hampton, Va. It is stated that by the will 


of Alice Marion Curtis, of Wellesley, a sum 
of $5000 has been left to Hampton for library 


purposes. 
Jamestown, N. D. By the will of the late 

Alfred E. Dickey the sum of $30,000 has been 

left to the town for a new library building. 


Tuskegee, Ala. It is stated that by the 
will of Alice Marion Curtis, of Wellesley, a 
sum of $5000 has been left to Tuskegee for 
library purposes. 

University of Michigan. By the will of 
the late Miss Octavia Williams Bates, of 
Detroit, who died recently in Baltimore, a 
bequest of $20,000 was left to the library of 
the Department of Law of the University of 
Michigan and the University was made a 
residuary legatee, such residuum of the es- 
tate to constitute a fund for the use of the 
“library of the Literary Department.” The 
estate is estimated at from $125,000 to $150,- 
000, with bequests, including the one to the 
Law Library, arnounting to a total of about 
$95,000. One of the legatees proposes to con- 
test the will. The interests of the University 
under this will are to be looked after by the 
president, himself a lawyer, and two legal 


FarrcuiLp, Milton, delivered an address il- 
lustrated by stereopticon on “Moral educa- 
tion in the public schools” on March 22, at 
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the Manhattan Congregational Church in 
New York City. The purpose of the lecture 
was to exhibit the new method of teaching 
children fundamentals of character and con- 
duct by graphic illustration. 


Hotman, Miss Meda, who will graduate 
from the University of Illinois Library School 
in June, has been elected librarian of the 
Mason City (lowa) Public Library, her ap- 
pointment to take effect next summer. 


Mattern, Johannes, resigned his position 
as cataloger of the Library of Congress on 
Dec. 11, 1910, and has been employed in the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Washington, D. C.. to re- 
organize the library of that bureau. Mr. 
Mattern is a university man of Muenster and 
3onn, Germany. He has devoted himself 
during the last 10 years to the study of lan- 
guages, and has had several years’ experi- 
ence in practical library work in the Library 
of Congress. 


Sreenserc, Dr. A. S., Statens Bogsam- 
lingskomite, 21 Stormgade, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, wants to inform American librarians 
that he will be glad to assist those public 
libraries which are making collection of 
Danish books with the book-selection, etc., 
whenever there may be need for his help. 


Stevenson, William M., Ph.D., has been 
appointed assistant-in-charge of the Socio- 
logical Department recently opened by the 
Brooklyn Public Library as an adjunct to 
the Main Reference Department of the li- 
brary, 197 Montague street. Dr. Stevenson 
was librarian of the Carnegie Free Library at 
Alleghany, Pa., from 1800 to 1904, and has 
been a student of library and science and re- 
lated subjects in Germany and Switzerland 
from 1904 to IQII 


Hotes and Queries 


LIBRARY TRAINING COMMUNICATION 
Editor Library Journal, 

I have waited to see if any correction ap- 
peared in your January and February num- 
bers before venturing to say that Miss Foote’s 
article on the training of library assistants in 
England, which appeared in your December 
number, must have been written in a great 
hurry; and I only write now to clear up a 
few points which may otherwise lead future 
readers astray. 

(a) The classes held at Liverpool deal 
with three of the six sections of the Library 
Association’s examination syllabus, viz., Cat- 
aloging, Classification, and Library routine, 
and they are held under the direction of the 
City of Liverpool Technical Instruction Com- 
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mittee, and should therefore. be grouped with 
those classes held at the Manchester School 
of Technology mentioned in section 1, and not 
with correspondence classes. 

(b’)) The Summer School, said in section 2 
to be conducted by Mr. Guppy, was the annual 
school of the Northwest Branch of the Li- 
brary Association, which happened in roro to 
be held at the Rylands Library, and for which 
Mr. Guppy and his staff provided the lectures 
and syllabus. . 

(c) The L. A. itself has attempted to ar- 
range a summer school in London during 
several recent years, but has not been able to 
carry it to success, owing to insufficient sup- 
port from the library assistants 
(d) I believe I am right in saying that the 
courses of lectures for library assistants at 
Leeds University and the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle, mentioned in section 1, have only 
dealt with literature, and have left the tech- 
nical sections of librarianship entirely alone. 

(e) With regard to correspondence classes, 
it is only fair to state that, beside Messrs. 
Brown and Quinn, Miss Fegan, and Messrs. 
Prideaux, Rae, Savage and Sayers have con- 
ducted or are conducting correspondence 
classes in one or other of the L, A.’s sections. 

(f) Towards the end of her article Miss 
Foote is incorrect in her quotation from Dr. 
Baker’s report to the Brussels Conference; 
Dr. Baker does not say that the English uni- 
versities fill up vacancies on their library 
staffs “under civil service regulations.” These 
universities would be the last of English in- 
stitutions to work on any such plan, however 
much good it might lead to 

James 


Liverroot (Lyceum) Liprary, 
Liverpool, March 2, rg1t. 


ANSWER TO LIBRARY TRAINING COMMUNICA- 
TION. — 
To the Editor. 

Mr. Hutt’s criticisms are as a whole well 
taken, and I am glad to add any further in- 
formation obtainable on the subject. The 
note in my paper on the Liverpool course 
should have been separately paragraphed, as 
it did not seem to fall exactly in any of the 
three groups. Perhaps it would be nearest 
to those in the first. I did not, while in 
Liverpool, hear of the Technical Instruction 
Committee, but understood that the course 
had been organized by the assistants inde- 
pendently. I am sorry if I have misquoted 
Dr. Baker. The quotation is from the pre- 
liminary reports to the Brussels conference, 
and the statement may be true of some insti- 
tutions if not all. 

May I take this occasion to note that to 
the list of references the following should be 
added: Roberts, H. D. Some remarks on 
the education of a library assistant, a plea. 
Library. March, 1897. 

Euizaseta L. Foote. 
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CoM MISSION PUBLICATIONS. — 
Editor Library Journal. 

It does not seem to be understood that 
the League of Library Commissions publica- 
tions are now handled by the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board from Headquarters. In De- 
cember all of the League publications then 
on hand, including the reprint of Miss Hass- 
ler’s “Graded list of stories for reading 
aloud,” were sent on to Chicago, and may 
be bought from the secretary of the 
3oard. 


now 
Publishing 

Excuance. — The Columbia University Li- 
brary still has in stock copies of its “Cata- 
logue of the Avery Architectural Library,” 


1895, $9. These are available for exchange 
with institutions which can offer in return 


material of approximately equal value. Of- 
fers of exchange should be addressed to 
Columbia University Library. 


Quotations. — A query has been received 
from the Public Library of Cincinnati ask- 
ing the authorship of the following quota- 
tions. It its stated that the first is not 
Shakespeare, though it has been assigned to 
him, and that the last is presumably not 
Emerson: 

“Why should my birth keep down my mounting 
spirit? 

Are not all creatures subject unto time? 

There's legions now of beggars on the earth. 
That their original did spring from Kings, 

And many monarchs now, whose fathers were 
The riff-raff of their age... .” — SHAKESPEARE. 


Blavatsky, Key to theosophy, Lond., 1889. p. 142. 


“Diving and finding no pearl in the sea, 

Blame not the ocean, the fault is in thee.” 

“If a man can preach a better sermon, write a 
better book, or make a better mouse-trap than his 
neighbor, though he build his house in the woods, 
the world will make a beaten path to his door.”— 
Emerson. 


Library Calendar 


APRIL 


17-19. Georgia L. A. Athens, Ga. 
Program: Address by Mr. H. E. Legler 


17-18. Ontario L. A. ttth annual meeting 


Toronto P. L. 
Program: 17. President's address, “County 
library systems,” by W. Cameron; 


“Some library possibilities,” by W. R. 
Nursey. The relation of the public library 
to technical education (evening session). 
18. “Work with children,” by Jessie C. 
Potter; “Library publicity.” 
New Zealand L. A. Auckland, N. Z 
(Easter week.) 
MAY 

um. N. Y. L, C. Address by Wm. Lyon 
Phelps. 

18-25. A. L. A. Pasadena, Cal. Hotel May 
land. Apply early for accommoda- 
tions. 

JUNE 

15-16. Mass. L. C. Hawthorne 

Gloucester, Mass. 


East 
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Tue New York Pustic Liprary. 
View of Typical Stack Bay in the Technica 


The new library at Sth Ave. and 42d St., is considered a model for all the 
world both as a building and In its equipment. In book capacity it is second 
in America tothe Library of Congressonly. Besidesthe Main Stack 78x 297 
feet and 7 tiers high, there are 43 Miscellaneous Rooms equipped with 
special stacks. The total capacity is about 400,000 lineal feet of steel 
shelving. 

This contract, the largest ever let in the world, was awarded to Snead as 
their model and proposition were considered the best and most economical, 
although not the cheapest. The Snead constuction is conceded superior to all 
others in substantiality, utility, sanitary design and architec! ural appearance. 

The Snead & Co. Iron Works, of Jersey City, N. J., has excep'ional facill- 
tiles for the prompt and economical production of high-class book stacks. 
The consideration of their designs and proposals is a great acvantage to any 
library purchasing shelving. They welcome the opportunity to furnish sug- 
gestions and estimates. 
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ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Jamestown, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers 


Capacity, 400,000 vols. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Furnished with Standard Stacks 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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RECENT BOOKS for CHILDREN 


Range and Trail By EDWIN L. SABIN 


Best description of cowboy life ever written for boys. Tllustrated th, $1 


The Wireless Station at Silver Fox Farm Ky JAMES OTIS 


Experiments and adventures on the Maine coast. Illustrated. 12” 


Dorothy Brooke’s Vacation By FRANCES C. SPARHAWK 


Story of a lively schoolgirl and her friends. Mlustrated th, $1 


The White Merle By LILIAN GASK 


Information about birds of many countries. :4illustrations. Ad 


Stories from Dante By SUSAN CUNNINGTON 


Colored illustrations. 8, cloth, $1.5 


Stories from Shakespeare By THOMAS CARTER 


16 colored illustrations. c/eth, $1.50 net 


Folk Tales from Many Lanes By LILIAN GASK 


Profusely illustrated. 8 colored plates. 


God’s Troubadour By SOPHIE JEWETT 


Story of St. Francis of Assisi 40 photographs. c/eth, net, by mail, 


Old Greek Nature Stories By F. A. FARRAR 


2 illustrations from great masters. c/eth, net wratl, 


Chinese Fairy Stories By NORMAN H. PITMAN 


OLA, 


Matter drawn from original sources. 6§ colored illustrations 


The Boys’ Napoleon By H. F. B, WHEELER 


Illustrated with rtrait and repr: ductions of 16 famous paintings 


Famous Voyages of the Great weasearsiniaetagghe By ERIC WOOD 


Adventures of Columbus, Cabot, Drake, etc 1 illustration 


Siegfried the Dragon-Slayer By DORA FORD MADELEY 


Life and exploits of the German hero. 12 illustrations St 


True Dog Stories By LILIAN GASK 


Pen-and-ink drawings and 16 full-page illustrations 


The Boys’ Cuchulain | ELEANOR HULL. 


Heroic Legends of Ireland. 16 colored illustrations, 


Story of Jesus told for Children By E. F. JONES 


For children between cight and twelve. 8 colored illustrations 


When America became a Nation By TUDOR JENKS 


Country and people from 178¢-18s0. 16 illustrations. ran 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


DON’T FORGET 


When Ordering Juvenile Books 


Lippincott’s Standard Juveniles 


Andersen's Fairy Tales 


With 186 illustrations by AHe/en Stratton. 
Octavo. Decorated cloth, $1.<0 


Grimm's Fairy Tales 


A new translation by Mrs. Edgar Lucas. 
With roo illustrations by Arthur Kackham., 
Octavo. Decorated cloth, $1.s0 


Norse Fairy Tales 


Selected and adapted by Sir George Webb 
Dasent. Profuselyillustrated. Large square 
8vo. Cloth, $1.75 


Opper's Mother Goose 


With 250 pictures by Opper. The best 
selling Mother Goose published. Large &vo. 
Decorated cioth, $1 25 


The Macdonald Juvenile Classics 


With colored iliustrations by M/aria L. Airk 
The Princess and the Goblin 
The Princess and Curdie 
At the Back of the North Wind 


Octavo, Cloth, ornamental, $1.50 per vol. 


The “Ouida” Juvenile Classics 


UNIFORM WITH THE MACDONALD 
BOOKS. With colored iliustrations by 
Waria Kirk 

A Dog of Flanders 

Bimbi: Stories for Children 


Octavo, Cloth, ornamental, $1.50 per vol. 


New 
Juvenile Classics 
UNIFORM WITH THE MACDONALD 
BOOKS 
Mopsa, the Fairy—by Jean Ingelow. 
With colored illustrations by Waria L. Airk 
Swiss Family Robinson—Edited by 
G. E. Mitton. With illustrations in color. 
Octavo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50 per volume 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 


PUBLISHERS’ LISTS 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago and New York 


By Be 
ENCHANTED PEACOCK rs, 
OLIVIA 
THE ROSE FAIRIES. 8vo, colors, $1.2 


By loa Huntine 
= GARDEN OF HEART’ S DELIGHT vo, colors 


By PRATTIE 

EDDA AND THE OAK r2amo, Co.crs, 
By Witttam M. Hi 

JACKIEBOY IN RAINBOWLAND Quarto, colors, #1 
By WiLHetwina 

LITTLE RHYMES FOR LITTLE READERS Larue 
quarto, wash drawings, $1.00. 
By WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER. 

OTHER RHYMES FOR LITTLE READERS. Lara 
quarto, colors, $1.25. 
By Marcaret Pumrnrey 

PILGRIM STORIES remo, line drawings. 7s cents 
By Maup Morrison 

MARJORIE MOXIE — Her Experiences r2mo, colors 
and wash drawings, $1.2 
By Evizanetu Hinman 

NAYA. :2mo, colors, $1.25 
By H. Mace. 

STORIES OF HEROISM :emo, colors, $: 
By Rosert Lours Stevenson 

A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES (Colors. New 
edition bound in ooze calf, boxed. $1.25 
By Ronert Brownie 

THE PIED PIPER oF HAMELIN Quarto, colors, 
$1.25 
By Lovutse Ayres Garnet. 

THE RHYMING RING. Large quarto, colors, 
By Louise Avres Garnett 


THE MUFFIN — Large quarto, colors, $1 


By Fiorence 
THE HIAWATHA ‘ALPHABET sto, colors, 75 cents 
By Miss Mu coc 
LAME PRINCE. Quarto, colors, $1.2 
NTINGD 
‘PUMPKIN ‘IN WONDERLAND colors, 


Foster WasHBURNE. 

FASHIONED FAIRY TALES Quart». colors, $1.2 

Teresa Peirce 

JAPANESE FAIRY TALES. 12mo, colors, 75 cents. 
By Jennie Haut 

TALES. 12mo, line drawings, 60 cents 

y Mary Catruerine Jupp 

classic MYTHS. :2mo, line drawings, 60 cents. 
By Acnes Coox G 

ACHILLES AND HECTOR 12mo, line drawings, 6c« 
By Mavup Raprorp Wa 


KING ARTHUR AND HIS “KNIGHTS 12mo, line 


drawings, 60 cents. 
By Mance L. Bionam. 


MOTHER GOOSE VILLAGE. Large quarto, colors, 


75 cents. 
By Mary E 
ESKIMO STORIES. Large quarto, wash drawings. 75 


By Evtatie Oscoop Gro 


SUNBONNET BABIES BOOK. Quarto, colors, 75¢. 


O 


THE OVERALL ‘Lorne quarto, colors, 75 cents. 
CHILD STORIES FROM THE MASTERS  :emo, 


sepias of famous paintings, socents. 
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LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 


93 Federal Street, Boston 


KINDERGARTEN BOOKS BY EMILIE POULSSON 
THE RUNAWAY DONKEY and other Rhymes for Children. Profuse!) 


illustrated by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 4to, cloth, $1.25 
FINGER PLAYS With Music 
Iilustrated 4to, cloth, $1 25 Registered in Patent Offics 
THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE. Illustrated by L. J. Bripoman. 
jto, cloth, $1 25 


CHILD STORIES AND RHYMES. With design and illustrations by 
BRIDGMAN. 4to, cloth, $1.25 


By AMY BROOKS By NINA RHOADES 
DOROTHY DAINTY SERIES | | The “BRICK HOUSE BOOKS” 


Illustrated $1.00 eac 
[ilustrate y the Author. $1.00 each | Only Dollie 
Dorothy Deiaty The Little Girl Next Door 


Dorothy’s Playmates Winifred’s Neighbors 

The Children on the Top Floor 
How Barbara Kept Her Promise 
Little Tiss Rosamond 
Priscilla of the Doll Shop 
Brave Little Peggy 
The Other Sylvia 


Dorothy Dainty in the C 
Dorothy Dainty at Home 
Dorothy Dainty’s Gay Ti 


Dorothy Dainty at School 
Dorothy Dainty at the Shore 


ity 


mes 


Dorothy Dainty in the Country 
Dorothy Dainty’s Winter Maisie’s Merry Christmas 


Available only in “ Special Library Binding.” 


Storr’s HALF A HUNDRED HERO TALES 


Of Ulysses and the Men of Old 


A collection of excellent renditions of fifty classic stories for children. With i] trations 


by F.C. Pare. 384 pp., large 12mo..... ...... 


Cooper’s THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 


Boyp SMITH. 623 pp., I2mo......... 


Illustrated in line and color by E. Py 


Henri Bergson’s CREATIVE EVOLUTION 


7 pp., Svo. With 


22.50 net 


Authorized translation by Dr. ARTHUR MITCHELL. 4¢ 


index 
The late W iam James wrote. ** Bergson’s resources, in the way of erudition are rer 
the way of expression they are simply phenomenal It anything can make hard things easy t 


it isa style like Bergson’s 


SOME FORERUNNERS OF ITALIAN OPERA 


Author of Richard 


By W. J. Henderson, Musical C ritic of Zhe New Vo k Sun 


Wagner, His Life and Dramas.”" ‘' Modern Musical! Drift,” etc. $1.25 net 

rhe yntents covers early Liturgical Drama, the Saére Reprezenta ni, Bicthplace of the Secular 
Drama, The Artistic Impulse, Poliziano’s “ Favola Di Orfeo upter ering the work, the perform 
ance, music, solos and orchestra), Frottola Drama to Madrigal, Preponderance of the Spectacular, Lotluence 
e Spectacular Element in Mu and 


of the Taste for Comedy, Vecchi and the Matured Madrigal Drama, th p 


the Medium for Individual Utteranc« 


West 4554 Street 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, ** Yorn 


bee. 
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HERBERT STRANG’S BOOKS FOR BOYS 


[-] SRBeERT STRANG has come to be the premier writer of really worthy books for boys. 
The Glasgow Herald, in reviewing a recent book by this author, says: ‘‘ Herbert Strang 


offers literature for boys.” 


Another reviewer, commenting upon the wisdom of selecting some 


great event either of historical interest or present value as a background for satisfactory and 
informing books for boys, yields to Henty former prestige in this field, but awards first place to 
Strang for historical knowledge and narrative skill. Each book illustrated by several colored 


plates specially drawn for these books: 


ROUND THE WORLD IN SEVEN 
DAYS: An Aeroplane Story. 
i2mo. Cloth. Net, $1.25 
Jules Verne, not so many years ago, startled boyland 
with “Round the World in Eighty Days.” Herbert 
Strang does the journey in Seven days just as plausibly 
as Verne did it in Eighty. 


SETTLERS AND SCOUTS: A Tale of the 
African Highlands. 12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.25 
7 adventures of two settlers in British East 

Atrica, 


SWIFT AND SURE: The Story of a Hy- 
droplane. i2mo. Cloth. Net, $1.00 
A forecast of what may be expected from the prog- 

ress of mechanical invention in the near future. 


PALM TREE ISLAND: The Story of a 
Shipwreck. i2mo. Cloth. Net, $1.25 
A story of two boys left on a volcanic island in the 

South Seas—relating their adventures with savages and 

mutineers. In no other book has the author more ad 

mirably blended amusement with instruction. 


BARCLAY OF THE GUIDES: A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. 12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.25 
Adventures in India and Afganistan, at the time of 

the Mutiny—make this book of breathlessinterest to any 

youngster. 


THE LORD OF THE SEA: The Story of a 
Submarine. i2me. Cloth. Net, $1.00 
*The Lord of the Sea”’ deals with marvels of sub 
mar©rine navigation 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 
New York 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


THE WONDERLAND OF 
STAMPS 


By W. DWIGHT BURROUGHS Profusely ts 


ustvated, fh, rameo, $1 postpaid 
A good natured uncle with a large stamp colle« 
tion tells the children many curious bits of 
natural history, history, geography, etc., pic 
tured on stamps, Entertaining and instructive. 
NESBIT, rof** The Would-Be-Geeods,”' 
( A. 12me, $1.50 postpaid. 


\ splendid children’s story, full of charm, in- 
teresting incident and engaging children and 
older people. A really unusual book. 


DICK AMONC THE LUMBER- 
JACKS 


By A. W. DIMOCK, author of * Dick tn the Ever 
glades.”” With 32 illustrations from photographs. 
Cloth, v2ame, $1.50 postpaid. 
A story of forestry in the Canadian woods, com 
binding wholesome excitement of outdoor life 
with an account of a profession attractive to 
boys. 


THE BOY RANCHERS OF 
PUCET SOUND 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, author of “Winston 
of the Prairie,” etc. With 8 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50 postpaid, 
A capital boy's story of outdoor life in the North- 
west country which Bindloss’ popular novels 
have made familiar to older readers. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Pablishers New York 


DUR SIX BEST SELLERS 


FOUR GREAT BOOKS FOR BOYS 
TRAIL. BOYS ON THE (OVERLAND 


By Carr. Wyn Roosevetr. temo. cloth, 

illustrated, cents 

COMRADES IN CAMP. By Rarten Vi 
r2mo, cloth, illustrated, cents 

THe DARE BOYS OF 1776. By Srernen 

oth, illustrated, cents 

THE BOY SCOUTS PATROL. By Raven 

Victor. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, so cents 


TWO FINE STORIES FOR GIRLS 
witcH WINNIE. By Excizavern W. 


Cloth, illustrated, 60 cents 


DOROTHY s SCHOOLING. By Evetyn Ray- 


MONI th, illustrated, 60 cents. 


A. L. CHATTERTON CO., New York 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


Bloomington, Illinois 


THE FLY-AWAYS AND OTHER SEED 
TRAVELERS. By F.M. Futtz. 1co illus- 
trations from photographs. Price, 60 cts 

LOLAMI and LOLAMI IN TUSAYAN. 
By CLARA KERN BayLiss. Illustrated. This 
is an accurate story of the cliff-dwellers. 
Price for each volume, 50 cents. 

THE KING AND HIS WONDERFUL 
CASTLE. By Georce P. Brown. A great 
temperance story. Price, 35 cts. 
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Recent Books Suitable for the 
CHILDREN’S ROOM 


By Andy Adams 
Exciting experiences in cow-punching and cat- 
tle raising An absorbing and wholesome story 
for boys, based on actual experiences, 
Illustrated. $1.27 net. Postpaid, ¢ 


THE HOME-COMERS 
By Winifred Kirkland 
‘A sympathetic, wholesome and fascinating 
book for young people The characters are 
lifelike and lovable Tribune 


Illustrated. $1.20 net. Postpaid, $ 


JEANNE D’ARC 
By Mary R. Bangs 
“Young people will find it more entertaining 
and even more exciting than much of the current 
tiction.’’- fandard, Chicage 


With frontis piece net, Postpaid, 


CHINA’S STORY 
By William Elliot Griffis 


The history, legends, literature, ar‘, religion, 
and modern development of the oldest empire in 
the world, written for young peopl 

Illustrated. ¢ net. Postpaid, ¢ 


TALES FROM THE ALHAMBRA 
By Irving 


‘Although meant | young, the 
book should prove rnduct t 
Irving, regardless of t Vewa 
Vew 


lustrated in color, $1. 


YOUNG AMERICANS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES 
By Everett T. Tomlinson 
‘Atriptothe Brit 
linson is better for young 
Baedeker.”’ 
Illustrated. ¢! 


WHEN SARAH WENT TO SCHOOL 
By Elsie Singmaster 
‘A bright little story of a whole-hearted, play 
ful, yet earnest and brave little Pennsylvania 
Dutch girl.” —CAscage News. 
Illustrated. $1.10 


AN OLD, OLD STORY BOOK 
Compiled by Eva March Tappan 
* An admirable collection of old Testament 
stories.’ —Chicage Record-Herald 


Illustrated. $1 


ish Isles with Everett Tom 
traveliers than a 
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REILLY Le 


THE SEA FARES 


By L. f Nk Ba sthe firs ta new series by the 
children’sfavorite author N ren’sroon m 
plete without Mr. Baum’s delighttul wonder-stors 
Each volume contains numerous: illustrations it 
and Diack at white Hou ver desig n 
rs vo, T he books are: 


The Emerald City ot Ou 

The Road to Oz 

Dorothy and the Wizard in Oz 
Ozma of Oz 

The Land of Oz 

John Dough and the Cherub 


THE DARING TWINS 


By L. Frank Baum. The thousands of boys ar ifgirls 
who, as youngsters. read Mr. Baum’'s famous ** Oz’ 


books will be delighted with The Daring Twins- a 


story, not of wonderland, but of real hife-real people 
Itis fullofaction - brighiand exciting —the adventures 
keeping the reader between laughter and tears. Iilus 


trated, Beautiful colored wrapper, $1 net 


ag BOYS’ SERIES 


By AYLER Interesting bouks f« ys 
popular wrial navigatior stories are 
weilconceived, timely, and technically authent is 
suring them an important place in boys iterature 
Illustrated, « red jackets mo, cloth, § eact 


1. The Airship Boys; or, The Quest of the 
Aztec Treasure 

2. The Airship Boys Adrift; 
Aeroplane 

The Airship Boys Due North; 

loon to the Pole 

4 The Airship Boys in The Barrer Lands; or, 
The Secret of the White Eskimos 

5. The Airship Boys in Finance; or, The 
Flight of the Flying Cow 

6. The Airship Boys’ Ocean Flyer; or, New 
York to London in Twelve Hours 

THE AUNT JANE SERIES 
ty \ D \ charming series of copyrigt 


or, Savedjby an 


or, By Pal- 


1. Aunt Jane’s Nieces 

2. Aunt Jane’s Nieces Abroad 

3. Aunt Jane’s Nieces at Millville 

4. Aunt Jane’s Nieces at Work 

5. Aunt Jane’s Nieces in Society 

6. Aunt Jane’s Nieces and Uncle John 


THE AEROPLANE BOYS’ SERIES 
By Asn I ‘ Popular price series of \ 
books rraining to #ronautics he stor ire well 
writte at easily u erst ge boy 
today Allarrship de are rrect I if ustt 
tions each book 1 


1. In the Clouds for Uncle Sam; or, Morey 
Marshall of the Signal Corps 

2. The stolen Aeroplane; or, ow Bud Wil- 
son Made Good 

3. The Aeroplane 
Aeronaut’s Grit 

4 Te Boy Aeronauts’ Club; or, Flying for 
run 

5. A Cruise in the Sky; or, The Legend ot 
The Great Pink Pearl 

6. Battling the Big Horn; or, The Aeroplane 
in the Rockies 


ANNABEL 
By Suzanne Mercate A de lightful story for young 
folks of allages. :2mo, cloth, illustrated, cents 


THE BOY FORTUNE HUNTERS SERIES 


Express; or, The Boy 


By Copyright stories of adventure 
for boys at a popular price. The stories are well 
written; clean and up-to-date Bound in cloth, illus 
trated, 1:2m0, 60 cents each 

1. Boy Fortune Hunters in Alaska 

2. Boy Fortune Hunters in Panama 

3. Boy Fortune Hunters in Egypt 

4. Boy Fortune Hunters in China 

5. Boy Fortune Hunters in Yucatan 

6. Boy Fortune Hunters in The South Bers 


(Complete catalog, postpaid, on request) 
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FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


Excellent Books for the 
Children’s Department 


Stories of King Arthur 


By A. L. Ha ‘. With Four colored plates by 
Antucr R HA A beautiful new Rackham 

rb cin w h the famous tllustrator does 
fu ustice to a subject that ts wonderfully weli 
suited t t fh, net, we 


The Greek Heroes 
rranslat 


additions. With 
F te ar numer us ther llus 
trations by A R The famous art 
is iu the Grreek § ritrnt 
et 
Fairy Tales Old and New 
Wit f tr 
\ hk j 
r 
the ryt Cat \ 
Arthur tralt, «lot et. S12 


All About Railways 
I \ 


Alice in Wonderland 


\ ‘7 siv 
Japan: the Eastern Wonderland 
ty \ \ rming b forct 
wer There are fc 


Curiosity Land for Young People 
lis © Queer Custor 
Things. By M For sheer ir 


stra 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
\ star ar ‘ it Grimm's Tales in be 
y and armingly illustrate 
roug b R.M Twelve of thet! 
ustrations are rs. (loth, net, $1.25 
The “Little Folks” Plays 
tai g (Cinder 
i Dun nling fu it ‘ 
Get Upa Children’s Play With many illus 
trations ‘nthe text,some in colors Cloth, net, 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Cassell & Company 


(Founded 1848 


43-45 East 19th Street, New York 


The Baker & Taylor Go.’s Books 


Golden Books for Children 
Edited by CLIFTON JOHNSON 


ROBIN HOOD 
Mr. Johnson's own version of the famous ol 
stories. Iamo, 293 pages, illustrated, dec- 


orated end papers, etc. $1.00 net. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
Edited by ANNA TWEED. I2mo, 318 pages, 
illustrated, decorative end papers, et 
$1.00 net. 

LITTLE FOLK’S BOOK OF 
VERSE 


Collected by CLIFTON ] iINSON rhe old and 


established favorites for Ct ren's reading 
12mo, 300 pages, illustrated, decorative end 
papers, etc. net 


Por'rait Ca 


The Baker & Taylor Co., “new York’ 


WE OFFER 


BARGAINS 


in over 20. 00 volumes of LIBRARY BOOKS 


and Magazines. Discounts of s0to 70 per cent 


from publishers’ list prices granted 


IN 


many cases we can supply entirely new copies 
of Standard Books at 25 per cent. less thar 


regular library prices, and all 


BOOKS 


are sent subject to approval. 


A Special Price is Offered on 


Denton’s Moths and Butterflies 


the most sumptuous work on the subject 


ever made. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON CO. 
67 Fifth Avenue, New Vork 


4 
18 
t logue Sent Free on Reques 
eri trat by ¢ k | 
that the book becomes asheer delight. Th | a 2 
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Oxford University Press, “American Branch 


OXFORD STUDIES IN SOCIAL AND LECAL HISTORY 
Edited by PauL VinoGraporr, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Vol. 11., Zypes of Manorial. 
in the Northern Danelaw, by F. M. SYENTON; Customary Kents, by N. New 


JOHN THE PRESBYTER AND THE 


By Dom JoHN CHapMAN, O.S.B. vo. Cloth. 


OXFORD STUDIES IN THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


By Members of the University. Edited by W. SANpay, D.D. 8vo. Cloth...... 


ESSAYS, by HENRY FRANCIS PELHAM 
Late President of Trinity College, Oxford and Camden Profes 
Collected and Edited by F. HAVERFIELD. Royal svo. Clot 
Roman Frontier in Germany 


KINC OF THEBES, by SOPHOCLES 


anslated into English rhymin verse, With explanatory not 


LLD D.Litt., F.B.A. Cloth, 


PLAYS FROM THE 


lited with Essay, Introductions ar ( by 


CUxford University Press, American Branch, 35 W. 32d St., New York 


27 and 29 W. 23d St. G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bedford St, Strand 
Library Agents 


ING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was 
Putnam House when esta vlished by the 


tion has been given by the Management sin 


and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, aod economical service. 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughs 
country 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 


libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser 


LO day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

-ontracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 

yeaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 

ries of at least SS per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


| 
ructure 
of Ancient History 
h a map in lor of the 
= 
es, by Gil kT M KA 
— 
ar 
+ 
one ol he special features f the 
the 
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New Volume in 
Catalog” 


Series 


The American Catalog for 1908-10, covering in one alphabet Ameri- 
ean book production by author, title, subject and series for those three 
vears, will be ready about May Ist. It forms a complete reference 
dictionary of American publications for the period covered, cumulating 
in one alphabet, and therefore superseding, the Annual American 
Catalog for 1908 and 1909, and the Annual Summary Number of Tur 
WEEKLY covering 1910. 

The rapid growth of book production during the past three years is 
reflected by the size of the volume, over 1500 pages, as against 114 
pages for the previous triennial American Catalog, 1905-07. The Direct- 
ory of Publishers runs to about 60 pages. 


To advance subscribers the price of the American Catalog, 
bound in half morocco, uniform with preceding volumes, 
After publication the price will be $10.00. 


is $7.50 


The edition is strictly a limited one, printed from type, which has 
already been distributed, Those desiring copies will do well, therefore, 
to advise us as soon as possible. The American Catalog, 1876 to date, 
is the American book trade bibliographical record, and unbroken sets of 


it are of increasing importance and value. 


We have still on hand a very few copies of the American Catalog 
for 1900-04, also 1905-07, which we can supply at 87.50 each. These, 
with the present volume, form an Index to practically all the ‘* books in 
print’’ which would be inquired for in the average book store. 


le The English Catalogue of Books for 1910 (81.50) will be ready early 
in April. Kindly send order. 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 Broadway NEW YORK 
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THE FIRST DISTRIBUTION 


OF 


THE ELEVENTH EDITION 


OF THE 


CYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


Applications at present prices can 
only be accepted until May 3lst 


HOSE who have already received forms for making application should send 
them promptly to The Cambridge University Press, Encyclopedia Britannica 
Department, New York, and those who have not yet availed themselves of 

the opportunity to learn full particulars of the new edition (prices, binding, cash 

and deferred cash payments, ete.) are urged to apply for the prospectus and 
specimen pages on India paper at once. 


The Object of the Cambridge University Press 


in the announcements that have appt ared in this and cightee n other magazines, is to tell the American 


people exactly what the new edition of The Encyclopedia Britannica is, and in describing its distinctive 


new features, and its improvements upon 


previous editions, to invite public interest 


to the successful completion of a vast 


educational undertaking, a jresh explora- 
tion of the whole field of human know- 


ledge and its presentation in an orderly 


and intelligible manner, not for the use 
of students 


merely, but of all readers. 


The Widest Publicity 


was therefore given to the terms of the 


offer of the new work while it was ap- 


proaching completion, and special em- 
phasis was laid on the fact that, in return 


for registering applications promptly and 


thereby assisting the publishers to further 


the economical production of a large edi 


tion, subscribers are allowed a great ad- 


vantage in price, but have nothing to pay 
until delivery. 


The Quick Respons« 


of book-buyers (17,000 applications hav- 


ing already—February 25—been received 
in New York and London) has enabled 
the publishers to proceed with the manu- 


facture upon close estimates of the prob- 


able demand in 1911 (50,000 sets) for the 


t1th Edition in its two essentially differ- 


ent formats (ordinary book paper, and 

thin, opaque India paper) and in six Interior view showing the India paper edition of The New 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (bound in full sheepskin), 
in the double-tier mahogany bookcase 


styles of binding. The importance of 


’ 
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SUBSCRIPTION LISTS FOR THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
The Advance-of-Publication Prices Will Then Be Withdrawn, and 


N these 28 Volumes and 
Index, All Human 
Thought, Learning and 


Achievement is Reviewed 


and Summarized in the 
Light of the Most Recent 
Research, and Dealt with by 
an Editorial Plan which, 
While Affording a General 
View of All the Main Sub- 


jects of Investigation, Gives 


Independent Treatment to 
Thousands of Minor Sub- 
jects in Short, Lucid Articles. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica in light, easy-to-hold India paper 
volumes is now essentially a book tor 
arm-chair reading 


advance information indicating the approximate requirements for paper and binding materials will be 


appreciated when it is considered (1) that 90 per cent. of the orders now in hand call for sets printed on 


India paper (the volumes being but one inch thick); (2) that in view of the demand for the Encyclopedia 


Britannica in this novel and useful style it has been necessary to contract abroad for delivery this year of 2,000 


tons of India paper—equal to the annual output of all producing countries; and (3) that in the case of 


American orders, this India paper must all be imported, none being made in this country. 


Complete Publication of the r1th Edition has now been reached, both in the United States 


and in England. The work is in course of delivery, and the present advertised terms of subscription, at specially 


low rates, will only apply until next month. Five printing establishments and four binderies are engaged in 


the manufacture, which is proceeding rapidly and upon a scale altogether without precedent in publishing. 


But One More Announcement will be made in this magazine before the withdrawal 


: next month, of the advance-of-publication prices. The present price of $4 a volume for the cloth-bound copies 


on ordinary paper, and $4.25 for cloth-bound copies on India paper, is so considerably less than the usual price 


for encyclopaedic works comprising a thousand quarto pages per volume, that the Cambridge University Press 


feels justified in describing the new 11th Edition as extraordinarily cheap. Those who purchased the Ninth 


Edition, when it was first issued, had to pay for the cloth-bound volumes at the rate of $7.50 each, and this will 


be the ultimate price for the 11th Edition in the cheapest form. 


Applications that shall be registered until May 3ist (but 
not thereafter) will be accepted at the *‘advance’’ rate, 


Three India paper volumes are equal in thickness to one volume printed in the old format on ordinary book paper 
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BRITANNICA WILL BE CLOSED NEXT MONTH 
a New Schedule of Higher Prices Will Go Into Effect 


HE Editors Have Cut a 
Section Through 

the Tree of Knowledge As 
It Stood in 190, Giving a 
Complete Inventory of All 
that is Known in Every 
Field of Effort that Can Pos- 


sibly Interest or Concern a 


Civilized or Intelligent 
People. The Text Comprises 
More than Forty Million 


Words, written by Fifteen 
Hundred Contributors Rep- 
resenting All Civilized Coun- 


tries. The text of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica has been so written 
and arranged as to make the pursuit of knowledge 
rapid, agreeable and attractive 


The Occasion, and Its Appeal to Intelligent Persons 


HE present occasion involves no more than the making up of one’s mind that the new Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica is worth having, and the decision to examine into the details of the offer without delay. The com- 


pletion of the 11th Edition cannot be regarded as other than a significant achievement which demands the 


attention of all intelligent persons. It consists of 28 volumes and Index, 27,000 pages, 40,000 articles—a work 
so vast that the making of it, before a single copy was sold, cost $1,150,000, a work produced by the collaboration 


of 1,500 among the highest authorities in every branch of knowledge and every field of practical specialization. 


Many years of use can draw upon only a fraction of the contents of a library in which forty million words are 


the condensed result of a fresh inquiry into every development of research, experiment, and invention. The 


version of the Encyclopedia Britannica 


which is about to be displaced by the 
new edition dates back to 1875, when 
the first volume appeared. During all the 
intervening years, no fresh work of refer- 
ence has covered the same ground, yet the 
foundations of knowledge have undergone a 
vast transformation. In fact, the editors of 
the new 11th Edition base upon an analysis of 
the index the estimate that the new work con- 
tains twice as much information as did the 
other. 

To grasp at first thought the varied utility 
of so vast and original a work is impossible. 
To consider the most obvious uses W hic h any 
intelligent reader will make of it is to look 
ahead for years. 


Yet, unless the question of the price to be 


paid is altogether disregarded, the decision to 


examine the details of the offer with the idea 


of becoming a subscriber on the most favorable The 2g volumes on India paper occupy little more than two 
feet of space, and may be placed on top of a 


terms possible must be immediate. small table or a desk 
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have effect, both in this country and in England. 


INTENDING APPLICANTS FOR THE NEW EDITION OF 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


are hereby advised that complete publication of this work baving been reached, 
the concession allowed in return for advance-of-publication subscriptions, but 
without immediate payments, is about to be discontinued and will be definitely 
withdrawn from May 31st, when a new schedule of higher prices will 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


and Index, is in two forms :— 


The New (11th) Edition of this Celebrated Work is a Fresh and Original Survey of 
Human Thought, Learnifig and Achievement to the Year 1910. The work, in 28 volumes 


(1) On INDIA PAPER (very light and opaque) in Three Styles of Binding: CLOTH, FULL 
FLEXIBLE SHEEPSKIN, and FULL FLEXIBLE MOROCCO, the volumes to be ONE 


INCH THICK (960 to 1060 pages). 


The India paper impression bound in either Full Sheep or Full Morocco is strongly recommended. 


(2) On ordinary book-paper in Three Styles of Binding: CLOTH, HALF MOROCCO, and 


A Great Advantage to Immediate Applicants 
HE Cambridge University Press having assumed 

control of a book which deserves the widest possible 
distribution, its cheapness was an essential factor of the 
undertaking. The last completely new edition, the gth, had 
been sold at $7.50 a volume (Cloth). To place the new 
Eleventh Edition, however, within reach of the greatest 
number of persons could best be accomplished by naming, 
before publication, the lowest price that was possible without 
disregarding the question of profits. Subscriptions in 
advance of publication are usually called for in order that 
funds thus obtained may be used in producing a book. In 
the present case no payment is now desired, but early sub- 
scribers are, on the contrary, offered a substantial premium 
in the form of a special temporary concession in price. The 
Syndics of the University Press are satisfied that, in respect 
of cheapness, no publication whatever is comparable with 
the 11th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica at the 
‘*advance”’ price. 

The whole plan of publication is one that involves the 
continued investment of large capital in order to give the 
public the complete work, instead of issuing it, as was done 
with former editions, volume by volume, and by fixing a low 
preliminary price to enable a large number of persons to 
subscribe on the most advantageous terms, but making no 
payments until delivery. 


FULL MOROCCO, the volumes to be 2% inches thick (960 to 1060 pages). 


$4.00 A VOLUME 


is the before-publication price for the 
Cloth bound copies on ordinary 
paper (each volume being a large 
quarto, of from 969 to 1060 pages, 
and containing an average of 
1,500,000 words), and $4.25 1s the 
price for India paper, bound in Cloth 
(each volume but 1 inch thick), and 
containing exactly the same contents. 


To be Increased to $7.50 


a volume 


It is intended that after May 31st 
the price shall be increased, the first 
increase to go into effect from that 
date, and the work will continue to be 
sold on an ascending scale of prices of 
which the ultimate price will be $7.50, 
the same as that of the gth Edition. 


Terms of Payment 


After delivery, the cash price (at 
the special rate of $4.00 a volume for 
ordinary paper, and $4.25 a volume 
for India paper) may be paid in full, 
or at a slight increase may be divided 
into 4, 8, or 12 monthly payments. 
Payment will also be accepted in 
monthly instalments of $5.00 only. 


Ilustrated Prospectus (4° pp.), 56 specimen pages on India paper, 4 specimen plates, and form of applica- 
tion showing the special advance terms, will be sent by return of post if the reader will write name and address 


below, tear off this corner, and post to 
Cambridge University Press 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Department, 
35 W. 32d St., New York 


(No agents or canvassers are employed.) 


Notrr—Those who possess copies of previous editions of the 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA (now out of date) 
are requested to advise us of the fact, clearly indicating 
which edition they possess (giving name of publisher and 


Name number of volumes), and if they wish to purchase the new 
edition, will be informed how they can dispose of their 


old editions at a fair valuation. 
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YOU NEED THIS 


DICTIONARY - THE MERRIAMWessTER 


Z| it is the only new 


Because unabridged diction- 
ary in many years. Gives just 
the accurate, up-to-date in- 
formation you so often wish. 
A single volume containing 
the pith and essence of an 
authoritative library of the 
world’s thought, action, and 
culture. 

your needs demand 
Because highest edi- 
torial scholarship. Editor 
in chief W. T. Harris, Ph. D., 
LL. D., former U. S. Com 
of Education. Special editors 
of the highest scholarship in 
every department. 

over 400,000 
Because are 
defined. More than 
ever before appeared 
between two covers. 
2700 Pages. 6000 
Illustrations. 
Cost nearly half 
a million dol- 
type matter 
is equal to 
that of a 15-vol- , 
ume encyclopedia. “a 
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NEW CREATION 


"The most remarkable single |; 
volume ever published." 


Covers every field of 
knowledge including: 


Agriculture Forestry Mythology 
Abbreviations Geography Nautical and 
Architecture Geology Naval 
Golf Terms 
Philippine Is- 
land Words 
Mathematics Philosophy 
Mechamecs Physics 
Medicine Religious 
Meteorology Terms 
Military Scripture 
Terms Names 
Mineralogy Synonyms 
Mining Zoology 
Music Words used 
* im Trades 


Heraldry 
Law 


Electricity 

Fiction 

Foreign 
Phrases 


itis the only dic- 
Because with. the 
new time-saving divided page. 
A stroke of genius.”’ 
Because the New Interna- 
—_—o__ tional has been 
tested, approved, and ac- 
cepted by leaders in the 
world’s activities. 

to-day you must 
Because keep abreast of the 
times. To Anow means to 
Win Success. Let us tell 
you about this supreme au- 
thority for all who use 
English. Look for the cir- 
cular trade-mark and our 
name on the title-page. 


\ 
\\ G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A 


years publishers of 
chonarics 


. \ For over 68 
\\ authoritative 
‘A 
\ WRITE 


Tr soecimens 
the nev 


i trations 
If you mention 
Library Journal 
\ We will send FREE a set of 
pocket maps 


H. SOTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 


gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well 


Established 1816, 


as great, 


4 Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,” post free. 


{40 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. 


Codes’ 


UNICODE and A BOC. 
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C HIVERS’ BINDINGS have obtained recognition throughout the library 
world for STRENGTH and FLEXIBILITY—lasting qualities—but 


in the past it has been more or less gently urged that they might be more 


attractive looking. 

STRONGER BINDINGS THAN CHIVERS’ ARE IMPOSSIBLE 
AND NOT NEEDED. WE NOW SUPPLY BETTER LOOKING 
BINDINGS. 

In order to improve the appearance of our books we have had letterin, 
especially designed for the titles wherever the narrowness or width of th 
back and the length of the title render it desirable. This and the ney 
decorated backs give a distinctive appearance to CHIVERS’ present-day 
work, 

We solicit correspondence with librarians who are desirous of effecti 
economy in the service of their books. We have suggestions to make arisi: 


out of our extended experience with Library wear and tear. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue, 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 
IMPROVED LIBRARY BINDER 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Cor. Chester Ave. and Oraton St., 


, and to show a sample of ir workmanship, 


brary Bindir 


We make a specialty of L 
harve any t ’mos sent to us by prepaid express 
Allt ks are re 


turned within four weeks of their arrival at the binder 


Books of a Publishers reinforced it ur 


OUR BOOK DEPARTUENT. 
April catalogue just out. We can furnish at 75 cents in Holliston Library Buckram and S) cent 
ost of book and binding) any of the following :—GrosseT & DunNLAP’s and A. L. I 


leather (including « 
rs Home Linraries and CRowe.t’s Astor Lipranies. Send for quotat 


PorvucarR CopyRicat Resinps, KURT 
on other editions and on miscellaneous publications. Garnetr & Gosse's History or Exeuisn Liter 


ur reinforced half leather binding—our price, $8.50 per set 


4 vols, (Grosset ed.) in 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


If you want the s/ronges¢t Binding on your Library Books you 


should try the DURA, which is an improvement on the Wales’ 


Pat., June 7, 1898, and it can be had in any Style or Material. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY 


40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 
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GILBERT 


LIBRARY 


D. EMERSON 


BOOKBINDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


Eleventh Street 


DIRT AND FINGER MARKS 
SUCCESSFULLY REMOVED 
FROM THE PAGES OF BOOKS 


Torn Leaves Mended. Missing Corners 


Replaced 


CROSCUP’S 
SYNCHRONIC CHART OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 


By George E. Croscup, B.A. 
With a Chronological Text by Ernest D. Lewis, A.M., High School of Commerce, N. Y. City 


Endorsed by Leading Educators 


Indispensable for Public and Private Libraries—the Teacher, the Student, andthe Busy Man 


HISTORY l\A\ A ; Our Nation’s History at a Glance 
MADE HY MEANS OF A 
VISIBLE \ BEAUTIFULLY COLORED CHART 
4 \ \ Accompanied by a text giving 
= y ay \ 1. A Complete History of the United 
States, arranged Year by Year, with 


the Important Events Emphasized 
2. The Territorial Development traced 
y A Step by Step. Illustrated with 51! 
wy Key Maps. 
/ 3. The Growth of the Constitution, Politi 
cal Parties, Slavery, The Tariff, ete., 
with their development Year by 


Year. 
4. Statistical Tables with Diagrams, 
showing Immigration, Economics, 


Political Growth, Presidential Elec 
tions, ete 


The volume will he sent on approval ta any library making application 


Price, $1.50 net. Wall Form (64 x 44 inches) cloth backed and common rollers, $5.00 
WINDSOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
H IGG | NS’ PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
is LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


AT DEALERS’ GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beanches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EM. TERQUEM 


J. TERQUEM @ CO. 
Export Booksellers, Publishers, Bookbinders 
19, Rue Scribe, PARIS (FRANCE) 


Library Agenisin Paris for the Supply of French and Continental Literature 
and Publications. 

Special service recommended for out of print books and collections 

Catalogues published and sent on application 

Agency in New York where shipments are made once a week, and where pay- 
ments and remittances are received. 

Terms and references will be gladly furnished. 

Sole Agents for the U: ited States of the Art and Architectural Publications ot! 
MASSIN (formerly Schmid & Daly) and THEZARD, and of the musical maga- 
zine S. I. M., Organ of the International Society of Music, the finest magazine 
in existence relating to music, to which every Library should subscribe. Subscrip- 
tion, $5.00 a year. 


Sample copies sent free on application to 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 
16 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 19, Rue Scribe, PARIS 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


 ygrongeere QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he ts always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


THs or" was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Insiitutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 


sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Smal! shipmenes 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mai! from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


8. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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ADVANCE ORDERS SOLICITED 


Annual Library Index 
1910 


HE ANNUAL LIBRARY INDEX for igto, now in press. 


has been made a much more important volume than hereto- 


fore. The number of periodicals indexed is now 123, covering most 
of those included in the five-yearly Poole’s Index and not covered 
heretofore in any of the Annual Indexes. The volume also includes 
the Index to General Literature, or Essay Index, supplementing the 
five-yearly A. L. A. Index; the bibliographic record of 1910; and the 


necrology of authors deceased in 1910. The index to dates, affording 


a clue to the contents of daily newspapers, not otherwise obtainable, 


is a feature of great usefulness. 
To these usual divisions, there is continued the new feature in a 


select list of all the more important public and semi-public libra:ies 


in the United States and Canada, which includes this year fully 1200 


entries, giving the location, name, librarian’s name, number of volumes, 


accessions in the past library year, annual income and expenditure. 


Under each state is also given the information as to its library 


commission, library association and library clubs. 


[="An entirely new feature in this volume will be a list of 


: Private Libraries in the U. S., with menrion of the specialty in collect- 


ing of each individual. There will be nearly 1200 names and addresses 


arranged geographically 


The price is $5.00 net 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 Broadway New York 


Secondhand and New. 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., City. for Catalogues 


30 [.dpril, wit 


3! 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart. 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
is well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating. or Private Libraries to 
risit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
9-15 Park PLacr, New York. 


Library Orders 


We have conducted a special department for many years tha: has 
been exceptionally successful in filling book orders from 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and UNIVERSITIES 


No house in the entire country has better is. ** Zor handling this class of 
business, as our comprehensive stock covering a departments of literature 
and all grades of books, enables us to offer the promptest service possible. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C.McCLURG @ CO. 


CHICAGO 
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THE OFFICE OF THE PVBLISHERS WEEKLY 


fhe Publishers’ Weekly 


298 Broadway 


THE LIBRAR) 


rade and Library Helps 
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ISSUED FROM 


Recognized as the representative of the publish 
ing and bookselling interests in the United States 
Contains full weekly record of American publica 
tions, with monthly indexes, cumulated quarterly, 
half yearly and annually, news of interest con 
cerning the book trade, lists of “Books Wanted,” 
(an advertising feature which each subscriber may 
use without charge to the extent of 100 lines per 
year,) etc., etc. Subscription, $4.00 a year; to 
foreign countries, $5.00 a year. 


The American Catalog, 1908-1910 


ne alphabet an index to all books 
1908, 900 and t910 under 


fhe American Catalog, 1905-1907 


Vol, I containing in one alphabet an index to al! 
books published during 1905-06-07; under author, 
title, subject and series entries. 8vo, half morocco, 


Vol. II containing the full-titlh Week!y Record | 


material of The Publishers’ Weekly for the same 
room in a separate alphabet for each year. 8vo, 
alf morocco, $6.00. 


The American Catalog, 1900-1904 


Vol. I contains a five-year cumulation, Jan. 1, 
1900-Jan, 1, 1905, giving in one alphabet, by 
author, title and subject, information of the books 
issued during the years covered by this period 
8vo, half morocco, $7.50. 

Vol, Il (Supplementary volume) gives the full 
title entries with annotations printed in the 
Weekly Record of The Publishers Weekly, cuma 
lated into an alphabet for each year, i.e., into five 


alphabets, 1900, 01, 02, 93, 04. 8vo, hali morocc>, | 


$7.50. The set of two, $15. 

Of the previous series of Tut AMERICAN CATA 
LoGUE, quarto size, the earlier volumes are Ou! 
of print. We have remaining a few copies of the 
volumes 1890-95 and 1895-1900, bound in half 
morocco, $15.00 each. 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual 


Contains the latest catalogues of upward of 20 
American publishers, contributed by themselves 
and arranged alphabetically by the firm-names, 
with smaller lists, fully indexed, in the front ot 
the volume, indispensable to every one who has 
any interest in the sale or purchase of books 
Large 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

Index to the Publishers’ Trade List Annual 


1902, out of print, 


The Supplementary Index, 1903-1904, 500 pages 


&vo, cloth, with thumb index, $3.00. The alpha 
bet in this volume is supplementary to the origina! 
Index of 1902. 


The Library Journal 


Chiefly devoted to library economy and bibliog 
raphy. Established in 1876. Published monthly 
Subscription $4.00 a year. postpaid; single num 
bers, 35 cents. Price to Europe or other countric 
in the Union, 16s, a year; single numbers. is. 6d 


The Annual Library Index 


English Catalogue of Books (Annual 


Including Periodicals, American and _ English 


Essays, Book-Chapters, etc., Bibliographies, Ne 

crology, Index to Dates of Principal Events, and 

a Directory of Public Libraries. Edited, with the 

co-operation of members of the American Library 

Association, | y I FLETCHER. (Published 
] he < 905, 1909 


) es, 33.50 


fhe American Educational List 


Contains a price-list of the text-books in 1s¢ 
in the United States, arranged alphabetically by 


author’s or editor’s name, and a detailed subject 
index, referring from each specific subject to 
1uthors of books on that subject. (Published 


annually.) S8vo, leatherette, so cents 


Containing a complete list of all the books pub 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland in the calen 
dar year, with index to subjects. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


Whitaker's Reference Catalogue of 


Current Literature, 1910 
3 vols. (one of which is an Index to the cata 
md half leathe $6 


Directory of Publishers 


Contains names and addresses of 3789 firms 
and individuals who issued books in the U. S$ 
from Jan. 1, 1905, to Dec. 31, 1907. (Reprinted 
from The American Catalog.) 8vo, leatherette, 
red edges, $1.00, 


Directory of Booksellers 


in the principal towns of the U. S. and Canada 


» ) 


Directory of Public Libraries 


(ircluded in “The Annual Library Index.”) $5.00 


| The Profession of Bookselling 


A handbook of practical hints for the apprentice 

1 leokseller By : late manag 
ing-editor of The Publishers’ Weekly. Parts 1 
and 2. 8vo, boards, each $2.00 (Concluding 
fart im preparation.) 


Publications of Societies 


A_ provisional list of the publications of American 
scientific, literary and other societies, from their 


organization. Compiled under the editorial di 
rection of R, R. Bowker. Schedules nearly 1000 
societies issuing publications, and gives title-entries 
f all their publications, as far as data 


could be obtained from the societies and from 
libraries 8vo, paper, $2.50. 


State Publications 


A provisional list of the official publications of 
the several States of the United States trom their 
organization. Compiled under the editorial direc 
tion of R. R. Bowker Part 1: New England 
States. Part 2: North Central States. Part 3: 
Western States and Territories. Part 4: Southern 
States. The four parts bound in one vol., half 
morocco, $12.00; the four parts, each in paper cover, 
$10.00 for the set. (Not sold separately.) 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 


English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, nonthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 


affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 


sent free to any library on application 


UR service in handling orders and inquiries from Publie 
Libraries, School College Libraries is wnexcelled. 
Our long experience, our large stock of books, and our location in 
the publishing center of the country, makes this serviee both 
intelligent and competent. ‘The large number of libraries which 
purchase their books from us is constantly increasing. 
Our STANDARD LIBRARY CATALOGUE of 2500 Approved Books Third Revision 


will be sent Jree on request 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealova in the Books of AU Publishers 


33-37 East 17th Street =: Union Square North : New York City 


F.A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 


Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 


European Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern 
ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS fo 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied eithe 
by my own shipments or by book post. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering 

Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HOLLISTON LIBRARY BUCKRAM 


is a fabric manufactured expressly for Library and Law book bindings,—is strong—more 


durable than leather,—fast colors,—attractive in appearance. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Norwood, Mass. 


AGENTS 
New York Office, Aves 
New York City Tamm & Co., Duane St. San Francisco. Norman tla 45 Mission 
Chicago. The J. Molloy Co., Plymouth Ct, Rochester, N.Y. Alling & ¢ 
St. Lowis. Graham Paper ¢ Indianapolis. ( P. Lesh Pape 
Wilmington, Del. ©. 4 W. Pyle Co Columbus. O. Central Oni 
Canadian Representatives. The Wilsom Munroe ¢ 
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Book Trade Directories 


1. A Directory of Public Libraries in the United States and 
Canada, containing over 1000 addresses of the more important ones, 
each with the name of the librarian, total number of volumes in library, 
total accessions during 1909, yearly income, and amount expended for 
book purchase during the past year. Nothing better in the way in a 
select list has ever been attempted. 


This directory is part of the “Annual Library 
Index.” 8vo, cloth, $5.00. Not printed 
separately. 


3. A Directory of Booksellers in the principal towns of the United 
States and Canada, with their specialties noted (including the names of 
Department Stores that sell books), with street addresses in large cities. 
It eliminates the names of drug stores, cigar shops and newsdealers that 
sell periodicals and paper bound books only. No better se/ected list has 
ever been printed. This directory, printed with interleaved blank 

pages for annotations, forms part of ‘ The 
Annual American Catalog.” 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
Not printed separately. 

For $3 you get the “Annual American Catalog of Books,” with the 

—— Directory of Booksellers. 

you get the “Annual Library Index,” with the Drrectory of 

For $5 Libraries. 


Only 


17 sets left 


Whitaker's Reference Catalogue 
of Current Literature, 1910 


Published in 3 volumes. Price, $6.00 per set 
WAS ISSUED LAST OCTORER 


The next edition will not be published until 


1914. Order promptly while copies may be had. 


BaP” Vo those who hunt up English titles, even but occasionally, it 
is indispensable. The Index volume of 1,100 pages is alone 
worth more than the price of the set. 

Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 

298 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Beard’s Loose Leaf Digest of 


SHORT BALLOT CHARTERS 


An Elaborate Authoritative Volume of Facts About 


Commission 


Government 


Chis volume furnishes in a form that will 
always be up to date, sufficient information 
regarding the movement for the reform of 
city governments known as the Commis- 
SION PLAN or Des Mornes PLaw and the 
variations and modifications of these plans 
in a number of cities, to enable its possessor 
to draft a new charter or to answer any 
reasonable question regarding the various 
charters that are in effect elsewhere. 

We believe that the possession of this 
book by any charter revision committee will 
make further search for documentary data 
needless, while for those who do desire to 
go further, this book will furnish a complete 
and efficient guide. 

The book will contain 
1. A List of Cities which have ad pted 

the commission plan with information 
relating to their population, date of in- 
stallation, etc. 
Digest of the Essentials of all the iaws 
providing for government of cities by 
commission and an account of any 
special features. 
Text of the Charters or general laws 
governing the following cities, omit- 
ting the non-essential sections : 

Galveston, Tex. 

Houston, Tex. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Berkeley. Cal. 

Colorado Springs, Colo, 

Huntington, W. Va. 

Boston, Mass. 

Lynn, Mass, 
and the election provisions of the Grand 
Junction, Colo., Charter. 
Tabulations showing the variations in 
a number of features of the commission 
plan in different cities. 
Special Articles—a partial list of which 
is as follows: 


Introduction. ‘‘Better Municipal 


President Emeritus, 
Harvard Uni- 


G by 
Charles W. Eliot, ot 
versity. 


“A Cit law for Commi 
ton Cities,” by Eliot H. Goodwin, 
yecretary of the National Civ Ser 


vice Reform League 


ad Service 


Voting,” by Robert 
Proporticnal 


Preferential 
Tyson, Secretary of 
Representation League. 


** Proportional 
Robert Tyson. 


Representa 


** The Short Ballot, The Seo 
Success of the Commission Plan 
Richard S. Childs, Secretary 
Short Ballot Organization. 


** Will the Commission Plan Succeed 
in Large Cities ’"’ by Mr. Childs and 
John MacVicar, of Des Moines. 


*‘Munictpal Franchises,’ by Delos F. 


Wilcox 
6. A Series of Special Confidential Re- 


ports from a paid correspondent in the 
larger Commission governed cities, giv- 
ing the inside facts, favorable and other- 
wise, as to the actual workings of the 
‘*Commission” government 


A Complete Bibliography of © Com- 
mission Government” and closely al- 
lied special topics. 

Ihe book is issued in LOOSE LEAI 
FOKM so as to permit of the insertion of 
further information, and each copy, when 
issued from this office, contains the latest 
available information 

Phe volume is edited by Professor Charles 
A. Beard, of Columbia University 

The book is not compiled with a view to 
profit, and will be sold as nearly as possible 
atcost. The price is fixed at five dollars 


(85.00), 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION 


383 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 
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American Library Association 
Publishing Board 


Washington Street, - Chicago, II 
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Every Librarian Ought to Have 
Every One of These Books 


SUBJECT INDEX TO THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


Price, 40 cents 


The best list of books since the A. L. A. Catalog. 


CATALOGING FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 

By THERESA HITCHLER. - - - - - Price, 15 cents 

SELECTED LIST OF MUSIC AND BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 
FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


By Lovutsa M. Hoover. - - - Price, 25 cents 


U. S. GOVERNMENT DOCUSIENTS IN SMALL LIBRARIES 


By J. I. Wvyer, JR. - Price, 15 cents 


550 CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A purchase list for public libraries. By HARRIET H. STANLEY. 
Price, 15 cents 


MAGAZINES FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY 


By KATIMARINE MCDONALD JONES. Suggests the best investment 


for your magazine appropriation. - - - - Price, 10 cents 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS 
By Atice B. KROEGER. Teaches a knowledge of reference books 


quickly, and serves as a guide to their selection. New edition. 
Price, $1.50 


A. L. A. CATLOG RULES 


Author and title entry. - - - - - - Price, 60 cents 


HINTS TO SMALL LIBRARIES 


By Mary W. PLUMMER, Director, Pratt Institute library school. 
New edition, thoroughly revised; excellent list of reference books; 
aids in book selection; tools needed by the small library. Advance 
Price, 75 cents 


orders received. 
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OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


as grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books tian any 
»ther American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and wher 
900ks can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowes 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. Nev 
nooks are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publisuers’ price: 


Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


Dealers Who Issue Interesting “Bargain ° Catalogues 


DOMESTIC. » 0.,49 Murray St., New Yor! (Lare 
new ubi it ait 
Am. Magazine [Lxchange, 3518 Franklin <Ave., artments, peciall titable for libraries.) 

Louis, Mo. Taylor, Thos inton, (Sy vecialty, a st 
Anderson, wee Ra 76 re Ave., New York f 150,00¢ hlet t to Am 
aker r Co., oksellers and Llublishers slectior 

33°37 St. New York, 

Bjorek Bérjesson, 40 W. 28th St.. New York 

Scandinavian hooks. "nio Library 

Blessing, W. P., Magr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. York. (American ar snglish Remainders.) 

Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) Wanamaker, John, ils phia and New Yor 

Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger st ck of New Books, Remainde and Rare Books 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 

Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of EIGN. 

Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New saer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, 

York. iker’s Great Booksh« p, 14-16 John Bright St., 
Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. — eo _ 

Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe-  Ilackwell, B. so and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng 
riodical Sets in the World.) (Theologie a Classical and General.) ) 

Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana [rill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden 
and General Literature.) Holl 

? <. C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. rockhaus, F, A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ 

A Clark, Peekskill, N. Y. (“Out of print” Books Lilis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., Lendon, Eng 

"oad Pamp yhlets. Magazine, both common and ock, Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany 

scarce.) vilhofer & Ranschburg mnergasse 2, Vien 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo Austria. (Old ) , Prints, Autographs.) 
Engelke. Geo., 855 N. Clark St., Chicage, Ill. Gottschalk, aul, 13 iter den Linden, Berlin 

Internat. Library Technology, $2.65 each (Rare B 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse : eipzig, Ger 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, 5a Park St., Boston, Mass many 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. Hiersemann, Karl W.., 

Havens, R. R., Co., 27 West 42d St., New York. Germany. 

(Special concessions to libraries.) Higham, Charles, & Son., 27a Farringdon St., Londor 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainde 
Huntting, The H. R.., Co., Springfield, Mass Tunk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendam: Science.) 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me Lemcke & Buechner Po feone Paris, Leipzig), New 
Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston ork 
Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St.. New York. Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y Rare Books, including Americana, Prints ana 
Liebeck, C. F., 1261 E. 67th St., Chicago, I). Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 
Littlefield, George E., 67 “Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Nijhoff, Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, 4 1 
McClurg, A. C., & Co., booksellers, Publish rs and 

Retail 1s Wabas! Ave.; 
lesale 330-352 Ohi "St, Chicano. 
MeDevitt- -Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 30 Church Ss 

N, Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New ana ndings, prints, et 

Rare Books, Subscription Sets Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Graft New Bod St, 
McDonough Co, Joseph, 98 State St., Albany, N. Y. London, England. 

Madigan, P. F., White Plains, New York. Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludw . Hildegardstraser 
Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York 14, Munich, Germany 
McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila, Pa r Incunables, mss 

(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) showrooms, Lenhbach 
Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., Louis, Mo. issued 
Mendora, Book Co. 17 Ann St. York Sotheran, Henry, 

Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 326 N. roth St., Phila., Stechert. G. E 

Pa. J. Kuhlman, Prop. York: also Leinzig, 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I Steiger, E.. & Co., 49 
Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia (Second-hand Qerm4q 

(Americana, English Lit. Mss., Early Printing.) pt in stock Pereign 
Schulte, Theo E., 132 East 23d St.. New York imported Ask fer 

(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) . 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London 
Stechert, G, F.. & Co., 151-155 West 25th St., New W. Cc. (Americana and Economics.) 
York. (Books in various languages.) Teraouem Em.. 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


The Bishop Book Co., 74 Butler St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Harper's Encyclopedia of United States History, 1900 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, edities. tem (20) volumes, cloth. tn boxes and j 

(jay 1 Bros., Syracuse, N, Y per set, not prepaid; also other bargains 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 

BINDING. BOOKS WANTED. 

Binder} Press, Basten, Binder Louisville Free Publie Library, Louisville, Ky. 

f aomres ling tables . Work f Horace, by Sit Theodore Martin, vol 
it! wckwell, roth St. and University Pl., N, Y. Blackwood & Sons 

City Cloister and the Hearth, by Chas, Reade, vol. 1 only 
Cedric Chivers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, Harper's ed.. illus. by Wm. Martin Johnson 

Scott’s Poetical Works, ily, British Poet 


Littl, Brown & Co 


A. Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. City. 
G n I City Library of Corgress, Washington, D. C. 
McKinley, William, The Tariff in the Days of Henr 
ail Clay and Since Y.. Henry Clay Pub. Co 


Wi H, Rademackers, Newark, N. 
j tufus Wales, Marlbore Mass. 


Cridg Alfred, Proportional Representation, Inclui 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. ing its Relation to the Initiative ard Referendu 
Gay Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y Public Publish ng Co., ¢ hicago, oe 
HH et Patent B k Cover Co., Springfie id, Mass Sturcke, I Primary Election Legislatior in N 
W G. Johnsto & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa York ! Stiircke, New York, 1809 1 
Li Bureau, Boston, Ne York and Chicag The Minnesota Historical Socicty, St. Paul, Minn. 

Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City 
We hinder Co., Toledo, O. Vo te vol. 16, 1807, sive (in one lot 

if possible), of the Liabrar Journal 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Metal Contraction Cou Jonestown AUBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Librar t+, Boston, New York and Chicago 
George Stikeman, ss W. 26th St., N <. Ce. 40 West 28th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 1190 W. 25th St., N. Y. City. 


erry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. TICE & LYNCH 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. Custom house Broke rs 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y, 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 Breet Ly, N. Y. City. 16 Beaver St., New York 
Libras Bureau, Boston, New rk and Chicag 


A. C. McClure & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
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@E the Catholic 


Cardinal, Gibbous Says 
“A work destined to be of incaleul- 
assistance not only to... 


@atholics. but alse te Non- 
Catholic renders.” 


on™. 


T contains a vast fund of general information 


on philosophy, civil history, the fine arts and 


=f civil and ecclesiastical institutions. 


To Catholi 


on 


— 


civilization. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia 
is a necessity because it fur- 
nishes them with the completest Catholic history 
covering all Catholic subjects. 

4 The Encyclopedia is 
To Non-Catholics, of the greatest use 
and importance, because it unlocks for them, for the 
first time in English, in the briefest compass, a full 
and authentic exposition of Catholic History, beliefs 
and interests. It not only familiarizes its readers 
with the teachings of the Catholic Church, but also 
with the world-wide influence of the Church on 


Gi To The Reader General, “= 


ology, literature, etc. 


like The Catholic Encyclopedia. The 


| =. There is no other set of books in the English language 


nee religious affiliation, the work opens up a mine of in- 
Ht formation nowhere else available, including history, 
exploration and discovery, art, music, science, soci- 


information 
which it furnishes could not otherwise be obtained yy ROBERT 
except through the possession of hundreds of / APPLETON 


other works—and even then it would not be fully ry 


duplicated. 
Beautiful Brochure on Request 


On request we will send a beautiful new brochure of The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, with full information. 


“VOLUME X NOW READY” 


Robert Appleton Company 


39 West 38th Street, New York 


COMPAKY 
39 W. 38th St. 
New York 

LJ. #11 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me at once, 
your beautiful new 200- 


page brochure of The 
Encyclopedia. 
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